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PRE UAC Ee 


It probably will be generally admitted that the life 
of George Canning has yet to be written. Such an 
opinion need convey no reflection on the value of 
several excellent memoirs of his public career that 
from time to time have appeared. 

The most complete of these is the work compiled by 
his private secretary, Mr. Stapleton, and published 
within three years after his death. It contains much 
valuable information, but suffers from the fatal dis- 
advantage of having been written too soon. 

And if this is a disadvantage in the case of any 
statesman, it is especially so in regard to Canning, 
who died comparatively young, and was survived for 
many years by most of his colleagues, and whose 
intimate and private correspondence had in conse: 
quence to be withheld even longer than usual. 

The admirable studies of Mr. Marriott, Mr. Temper- 
ley, and others, suffer from the fact that the writers 
had little access to unpublished letters and documents, 
most of which were not seen even by Stapleton. 

Canning’s public career covered a time when the 
bitterness of political warfare was perhaps at its 
height, and his task as a statesman was rendered more 
difficult by the fact that his views on certain questions 
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were in advance of those of his party and con- 
temporaries. 

Moreover, his peculiar temperament rendered it 
irksome to him to play any subordinate part in politics, 
however desirable such a course might have been for 
the attainment of his ambition; while his marvellous 
gift of speech, combined as it was with an acute sense 
of humour and great powers of sarcasm, placed him 
frequently in the position of having carried his point 
at the expense of losing supporters and making bitter 
personal enemies. 

For these reasons the public has hitherto possessed 
no adequate means of forming a true estimate of the 
man: his private life has been to a great extent con- 
cealed, and his public life has failed to fall into its 
true perspective. 

The time may soon be at hand when a worthy and 
definitive life of one of England’s greatest Foreign 
Ministers shall be written, and I have prepared these 
volumes in the hope of contributing thereby to a fitting 
literary monument to his memory. 

They contain not only letters written by himself, 
but also letters written to him, and the correspondence 
of his friends with one another. As most of his friends 
took some part in the administration of his policy, 
their views are essential to the full elucidation of 
Canning’s character and career. 

For kindly supervising and consenting to the repro- 
duction of Canning’s private correspondence, I must 
express my thanks to his lineal descendant, Lord 
Clanricarde. 

I am also much indebted for advice to Sir Harry 
Poland, an enthusiastic admirer of the great Minister, 
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as well as to Mr. G. E. Marindin, formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and to Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
the author of an able, but all too short, study of 
Canning’s political life. 

Writing for the most part in a country-house, 
and without immediate access to a good modern 
library, I have often found it difficult to edit, however 
imperfectly, a mass of letters of a bygone generation. 

Much of this difficulty has been obviated by the kind 
assistance rendered to me by Mr. H. T. Cox, the 
courteous librarian of the Carlton Club. 


JoscELINE Bacot. 


LEVENS HALL, 
December, 1908. 
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GEORGE CANNING AND HIS 
FRIENDS 


CHAPTER I 
“INTRODUCTORY 


‘“CanninG, I think, was readier at writing than even 
at speaking; I never in my life knew so great a 
master of his pen.’ So said the Duke of Wellington.* 

Such an opinion is sufficient justification for offering 
to the public the following selection from his private 
correspondence, together with other letters and papers 
connected either with the great statesman’s career or 
with his private life and surroundings. 

Many of these letters contain matter of an entirely 
personal nature, of no interest to the general reader, 
and such passages are omitted. On the other hand, 
some letters or extracts are introduced which have 
no direct bearing on Canning’s life, but which are 
instructive, as being connected with the lives of those 
of his contemporaries with whom he was either 
officially connected or on terms of close personal 
friendship. 

So far as can be ascertained, but little of what 
follows has been previously published. 

Where a well-known verse or extract has been 
reproduced, it is usually on account of the contem- 
porary copy differing from the generally accepted 
form—as, for instance, in the case of General Fitz- 
patrick’s epigram on Canning as a ‘schoolboy turning 


* *Conversations with the Duke of Wellington,’ Stanhope, p. 297 ; 
also ‘ Greville Memoirs,’ vol. i., p. 127. 
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his jacket,’* the version given in one of Canning’s 
letters differs considerably from that usually accepted. 
For the same reason, the well-known lines on Whit- 
bread’s speech at Lord Melville’s trial are given, as 
they appear in various forms in different memoirs of 
the author. 

In the earlier parts of these papers there may seem 
to be much that is trivial, or, in these days, to belong 
to an obsolete or somewhat laboured form of wit— 
such, for instance, as the elaborate reproduction of 
the details of a practical joke carried out at the 
expense of a worthy and eminent divine, which went 
by the name of ‘Musze Cateatonenses,’ written some- 
what after the style of ‘Tristram Shandy’ or the 
‘Sentimental Journey.’ 

These matters, however, throw an interesting side- 
light, not only on the manners and customs of the 
time, but also on the personality of a man who could 
in himself combine the most arduous work in the 
cause of lofty political ambition with a sense of 
humour that would not be denied the pleasure of 
joining in a joke whenever and wherever a joke was 
to be found. 

Not only from his own correspondence, but also 
from that of his friends, it is obvious that George 
Canning, from his Eton days onwards, was invariably 
acknowledged by his associates as their leader and 
moving spirit, no matter whether it were a question 
of a high policy or of a practical joke. 

With but few intervals, these letters cover nearly 
the whole of his career; but no attempt is made to 
follow in any detail the events of his political life, 
excepting when necessary to explain the circumstances 
under which the letters were written. 

Mr. Stapleton’s somewhat laborious memoirs have 
rendered every one familiar with the political circum- 
stances connected with that career, which are referred 
to in the correspondence now published; but to this 
correspondence Mr. Stapleton had no general access. 

_ One of the later letters is certainly quoted nearly 
in full by him.t It is written in 1822 to Sir Charles 


* Temperley’s ‘ Life of Canning,’ p. 33; see also Canning to 
Sneyd, p. 48. 
T Stapleton’s ‘Life and Times of Canning,’ p. 363. 
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Bagot by Canning, shortly after the latter had become 
Foreign Secretary in Lord Liverpool’s Ministry. In 
it Canning reiterates a sentiment or a policy, which 
in his early days he had enshrined in the Ant- 
Jacobin, to the effect that he had no sympathy with 
the ‘universal man,’ the prototype of the ‘Little 
Englander’ of later days. 


* No narrow bigot he ; his reasoned view— 
Thy interest, England, ranks with thine, Peru! 
France at our doors, he sees no danger nigh, 
But heaves for Turkey’s woes th’ impartial sigh. 
A steady patriot of the world alone, 
The friend of every country—but his own.’ 


A quarter of a century later he puts the same idea 
into other words :*% ‘You know my politics well enough 
to know what I mean, when I say that for Europe I 
shall desire now and then to read England.’ And 
again he writes to the same correspondent at a still 
later date that the word he means to conjure with in 
Europe is the same word—England. 

Although the writers and recipients of the earlier 
letters contained in these volumes are, for the most 
part, people well known to those acquainted with the 
political or social life of the day, some brief notices of 
them are given here merely for the purpose of con- 
venient reference. An exception, however, may be 
made in the case of one or two others, less known 
to fame, and concerning whom it may be desirable to 
give some further information. Conspicuous among 
the latter is the Rev. John Sneyd, M.A., who, though 
living for the most part in a quiet country rectory, 
was a man of considerable ability and wit, and at the 
same time extremely popular with a large circle of 
friends and relations, especially among that set with 
which Canning was so much associated in his early 
years. John Sneyd was a few years older than Can- 
ning and Frere. He was a son of Ralph Sneyd, of 
Keele in Staffordshire, who had married a daughter of 
Sir Walter Bagot, of Blithfield. His elder brother, 
Colonel Walter Sneyd, was a member of Parliament 
who was possessed of considerable property near 


* See letter of November 5, 1822; also letter of April 24, 1824, 
in vol. il, 
mn 2, 
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Newcastle-under-Lyme, and who, when quartered at 
Windsor in the early part of the nineteenth century, 
had been honoured with the personal friendship of 
the King, to whom and the Queen he had been able to 
be of some service at a troublesome time. It was on 
this borough that Canning first cast his eyes when 
thinking of entering Parliament, as may be seen from 
a cautious and somewhat involved letter of February, 
1793,* in which Canning sounds Sneyd as to what his 
prospects might be, should he be brought forward for 
the borough with the Trentham interest. Sneyd’s 
rectory, in the same county, was a picturesque old 
house situated in the grounds of Elford Hall, a pro- 
perty which had come to the Howards by marriage 
with an heiress, one Mary Bowes, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

Here lived the widow of Viscount Andover, son of 
the eleventh Earl of Suffolk, whose husband had been 
killed in a carriage accident near the house some forty 
years before. Their only child had married Richard 
Bagot, Sneyd’s uncle, a brother of the first Lord 
Bagot. He had taken the name of Howard on his 
marriage with the heiress, who on her mother’s 
death inherited Elford, together with Levens in 
Westmorland, Castle Rising in Norfolk, and Ashtead 
in Surrey. 

Te ihe Sneyd Lady Andover gave the living in 
1793, and there he remained for over forty years. 

On his death his correspondence came into the 
possession of the son of his contemporary and relative 
sir Charles Bagot, together with an almost complete 
collection of Gillray’s prints, containing several fine 
original drawings,f and the miniature of that artist, 
‘painted by himself, now in the National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Some extracts from these papers, so far as they relate 
to the great Minister and his friends, are here repro- 
duced, in addition to a series of letters from Canning to 
Sir Charles Bagot, who was indebted to Sneyd for the 


* This letter is not reproduced, as being very long and full of 
somewhat laboured local political details. 

+ Now at Keeie Hall, Staffordshire. Sneyd himself appears in 
Gillray’s large print entitled ‘Lady Godiva’s Rout,’ published on 
March 12, 1796. 
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commencement of a friendship which lasted from 
Canning’s first appointment as bores at Secretary till 
the day of his death as Prime Minister. Many others 
are included, chiefly dealing with political or social 
events of the day, together with some of Canning’s 
letters to his friend Edward Bootle Wilbraham,* then 
a member of Parliament, who, immediately after Can- 
ning’s death, was created Baron Skelmersdale: an 
honour probably conferred, as is suggested in one 
of the letters of the time, as a compliment to the 
memory of the Prime Minister. 

Unfortunately, Canning’s letters to Sneyd come to 
an end about the time when his correspondence with 
Bagot begins. The two, however, remained friends 
in after-years, a fact that can be gathered from 
Sneyd’s later letters, in which Canning is often 
mentioned. . 

This abrupt termination of Canning’s letters may 
probably be accounted for by the circumstance that 
one volume of Sneyd’s private correspondence, said 
at the time to be of much interest, was lost or stolen 
during the removal of the whole set of papers from 
Staffordshire to London in 1879, and could never be 
subsequently traced. 

John Sneyd’s was a character of some versa- 
tility. Among his closest friends and correspon- 
dents were numbered such men as Lord Titchfield, 
Canning’s brother-in-law, afterwards Duke of Port- 
land; Jenkinson, the future Prime Minister; the last 
Duke of Dorset, with whom he discussed racing and 
hunting ; Hookham Frere; George and Charles Ellis ; 
the Arbuthnots; and others. In matters concerning 
his own profession he was equally at home with his 
relative Dr. Legge and with Charles Moss, both 
Bishops of Oxford, or Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ- 
church. Himself no mean artist, he was an associate 
and fellow-worker with Gillray. It was through him, 
as will be seen, that the great caricaturist first became 
acquainted with Canning, who, with his keen sense of 
humour and knowledge of human nature, was quick to 
see the power of ridicule in fighting the revolutionary 
spirit inculcated by France. It will be noticed that 


* Edward Bootle Wilbraham, M.P. (1771-1840) ; created Baron 
Skelmersdale 1828. 
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the hints regarding a pension for the artist in a letter 
to Sneyd suggest that Gillray’s support of Pitt and 
Canning’s policy was no accidental matter, and that 
the assistance of such an auxiliary, coarse as was his 
satire, may have been as useful to a political party 
then as a more refined style of caricature may be now. 

Among the political ladies of the day Sneyd was 
equally popular. He was a welcome and frequent 
guest at Crewe Hall, and Lady Malmesbury* writes 
to him that he ‘understands the theory of that fine 
complicated instrument the heart better than any 
male she ever met with.’ When Sneyd is past forty 
George Ellis writes to him that Julia, a member of his 
family, ‘who is as well as a girl of fifteen can be who 
is very much in love [with him], occasionally bursts 
into a loud laugh without provocation, and excuses 
herself by reminding them of some story that you had 
told her.’ 

Charles Arbuthnott selects him as his confidant in 
matters connected with the same ‘comphcated instru- 
ment.’ He writes to Sneyd pages of heart-broken 
lamentation after the death of a lady whom he loved 


* Harriet Mary, younger daughter of Sir George Amyand, whose 
son took the name of Cornwall; born 1761; wife of the first Earl of 
Malmesbury. 

+ Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, a Northamptonshire squire, who 
was for many years M.P. for various constituencies; born 1767 ; 
Ambassador, Constantinople, in 1804; President Woods and Forests, 
etc. He married, first, Miss Lisle; and, secondly, in 1814, Harriet, 
daughter of Hon. Henry Fane, second son of the eighth Earl of 
Westmorland. Increased interest has probably been taken in the 
Arbuthnots since the publication of Sir H. Maxwells ‘Life of 
Wellington,’ and in that connexion a quotation from a letter written 
by a daughter, now living, of the eleventh Earl of Westmorland, and 
a cousin of Mrs. Arbuthnot’s (of which she kindly allows the repro- 
duction), may serve to explain the nature of the friendship in which 
both were held by the Duke of Wellington: 

‘I remember him well: a little old, rosy-faced man, with hair as 
white as the Duke’s. They were just like brothers, and I fancy he 
was more in the Duke’s confidence than anyone in all matters, public 
and private. ... The Duke had known fer from a baby, too, as 
through his connexion with my grandfather, Lord Westmorland, he 
was intimate with all the Fanes ; she was handsome and clever, and 
one of his great favourites. After her death Mr. Arbuthnot gave up 
his house in Northamptonshire to his son, and lived entirely with the 
Duke. ... He died at Apsley House in 1850, and, according to 
some letters from the Duke to my mother, it seems to have been an 
intense grief to the latter.’ 
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in his early days and hoped to marry. About the 
same time he commissions his clerical friend to see 
and report upon a child whom, let us hope in still 
earlier days, he had found it necessary to recognize as 
his son, naively confessing that his wish that it was 
so was possibly the father to the thought. The 
mother’s name was Goodman, and he suggests that, 
as the boy would probably not be proud of her name, 
he should be called ‘ Gosh,’ the nickname by which he 
himself was invariably known among his friends. He 
writes : 


Oh, John, how shocking! My common acquaint- 
ance call me Gosh! I am afraid I am too good- 
natured, which is the reason why I don’t awe people. 
I like a few to call me so, but I reckon it is a 
privilege that ought to be kept rather sacred. Many 
people believe that my name is Mr. Gosh. Some lady 
at the opera asked Greville my name. ‘It is Mr. 
Gosh.’ ‘Dear! what an odd name!’ 


There is much in Mr. Gosh’s letters to Sneyd that 
is most entertaining, when he can keep off his love 
affairs, and his infatuation for a sort of faith-cure 
system carried on by one Main-a-Duc—apparently 
the Christian Scientist of the day. The subjects, how- 
ever, of the letters have no immediate connexion with 
the purpose of this publication, so only one or two 
need be quoted. From Brighton an undated letter 
from Arbuthnot is as follows: 


I came down with Charles Greville.* ... There 
are few people here, and the only person I am 
acquainted with is Mrs. Crewe,t who has been so kind 


* Charles Greville was a younger son of Fulke Greville, grandson 
of the fifth Lord Brooke. He was Mrs. Crewe’s brother, and father 
of the author of. the ‘Greville Memoirs.’ He married, in 1793, Lady 
Charlotte Bentinck, daughter of the third Duke of Portland. 

+ Mrs. Crewe, whose husband was some years later raised to the 
peerage by Fox, was then past thirty. She was a beautiful woman, 
and one of the great ladies of the Whig party. She ‘took up’ Canning 
in his youth, but did not succeed in combating Pitt’s influence, and 
retaining him as a Whig. Arbuthnot’s description of her—and he was 
no bad judge—does not quite coincide with that of other contemporary 
writers, which, perhaps, may be explained by many of his letters to 
Sneyd about the same time on his early and unfortunate love affair. 
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as to give me a general invitation to dinner. . . the 
party at which consists of Mrs. Crewe, Charles 
Greville, and myself. After dinner we have a kind of 
concert at a music shop, where I remain or not as I 
am amused. About eight in the evening we return to 
Mrs. Crewe’s, and we agreed at our first setting out 
that it would be a good plan not to trust to conversa- 
tion, and always have some book to read out loud. 
The consequence is that in the whole evening we 
hardly ever read more than two or three pages, for, 
not finding ourselves obliged to converse, we do 
nothing else. 

She, I think, is a charming person, and I find her 
particularly pleasant, as her character seems to be quite 
a different one to what I had supposed was the case. 

Instead of a fine lady she is a comfortable kind of 
creature that has read a great deal and is amazingly 
well informed. 


With regard to Arbuthnot’s faith in Main-a-Duc and 
his system of healing, he describes it with great earnest- 
ness in a letter to Sneyd, and says he could cure the 
latter of any complaint even if hundreds of miles away, 
and so on—a curious instance of how history repeats 
itself. 

Lord Titchfield* writes to Sneyd regarding him in 


1789: 


In these letters Arbuthnot, while treating the reverend gentleman as 
his most intimate confidant for his earthly woes, trusts also implicitly 
to the latter’s professional knowledge as being able to give him reliable 
information as to his chances of meeting the lady in a future state—a 
desire that time possibly diminished, as he was twice subsequently 
married. 

Madame D’Arblay, in her ‘ Diary,’ writes of visiting Mrs. Crewe at 
about this time, or perhaps a few years later. She describes her as 
the most beautiful woman she ever saw. ‘I know not,’ she writes, 
‘even now, any female in her first youth who could bear the com- 
parison, “‘ She uglifies everything near her.”’ 

This was written in 1792. Madame D’Arblay, in 1779, describes 
Mrs, Sheridan’s beauty as unequalled by anyone she ever saw, except 
Mrs. Crewe. 

* Afterwards fourth Duke of Portland, son of the Prime Minister, 
who, a few years later, married Miss Scott, elder sister of Mrs. Canning. 
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Arbuthnot is not in Bedlam, nor has he yet worn 
the strait waistcoat, but I am afraid that his attach- 
ment to Main-a-Ducism may very possibly reduce him 
to one of those two extremities. His plan now is to 
convince you of the powers and excellence of what he 
calls the Science by making you dog sick at a certain 
hour of which he will inform you. Two of his friends 
join him in this good-natured combination to lighten 
your darkness at the expense of your health. He 
treats very cavalierly all your arguments on the 
subject, and he even goes so far as to warn me not 
to be wanting in respect to Main-a-Duc, for, says he, 
aman who damned the Doctor a week ago died two 
days afterwards. , 

I rather suspect Main-a-Duc and Willis* have some 
sort of league together. ... There are great changes, 
the King in his senses, the Russellst grown talkative, 
John St. Johnt the wittiest man in London, which is 
certainly the greatest change and wonder wrought in 
our days. I saw Lord Willoughby the other day, but 
he said nothing about you, and I observed an altera- 
tion in him, for he said ‘Oh yes! instead of ‘Oh 
mean k pr. 


There is a good deal in Arbuthnot’s letters to Sneyd 
about the Norths.§ On one occasion he writes: 


I made the Norths very happy with telling them 
that you intend coming to Town this Spring, but I 
made Lady Ann| more particularly so, for she says 
that the time of your being in Town is to her the 
pleasantest part of the year. If she had said it of any 


* The fashionable physician who attended George III. 

+ Probably Lord John Russell, afterwards sixth Duke of Bedford. 

t John St. John, M.P. (1746-1793), nephew of first Lord Boling- 
broke, author, etc. 

§ Lord North, Prime Minister 1770-1782, second Earl of Guilford, 
who died in 1792. 

|| Lady Ann North, daughter of the above; born 1764; married 
Lord Sheffield in 1798. 
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other person but yourself I should have been very 
jealous. 


Ann North writes to Sneyd in April, 1792: 


I protest I never was more pierced in my life than 
I was when I opened your packet, though I was a 
good deal alarmed when it was delivered to me by our 
dismal Porter who told me a long story of the Swan 
with Two Necks in Lad Lane,* and the Lord knows 
what. Not one word of which I could comprehend 
the least in the world, but when I saw the contents of 
the parcel I do assure you the nose of the poor man 
with Goldfinches upon his fingers was quite put out 
of joint, for you are certainly without one exception 
the first of Piercers. I do really think it is the 
prettiest as well as the most entertaining performance 
I ever saw, but I shall not have it made up till I have 
a house of my own to put it into, for I do not think 
my present apartments worthy of it, and most of the 
faces that enter my chambers are of too frightful a 
sort to be screened by so pretty a thing, but I assure 
you it has already been of infinite use to me for I have 
had it below stairs, and when my conversation comes 
to an end (which, alas! it soon does as you know, for 
I do not think I have acquired one new idea since I 
saw you) I produce your drawings, and it is delightful 
the effect they have; the exclamations of Beautiful 
and Charming last for half an hour. To be sure some 


-* Sneyd was a caricaturist, and the letter refers to his drawings. 
The Swan with Two Necks was a real hostelry, and comes into another 
story a few years after (‘Musze Cateatonenses’). Asan example ofthe 
old duelling days, it is recorded that at a later date a Lieutenant 
Battier was found to be living at this inn in Lad Lane by Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who had been seeking him to fight a duel over a mess-room 
quarrel in Dublin with the third Lord Londonderry. They fought, 
and Battier declared he was satisfied, but then got a message from 
Lord Londonderry, through his second, Hardinge, to say that though 
he might be satisfied, his lordship wished to call him a liar and 
support the charge, but the lieutenant said he was still satisfied. 
(Croker Papers, vol. i., p. 267.) 
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of the misses are a little shocked at the verses on the 
Knave of Spades, but that is a trifle which a gentle 
blush and an Oh dear me soon sets to rights, and I can 
tell you Lord Willoughby* thinks you are mighty in- 
genious. Kittyt desires her best love to you, and she 
admires your work so much that she does not care if 
you amuse yourself with doing one like it to grace 
her drawing-room. I hear you were amazingly the 
fashion at Spa, and looked particularly well in Blue 
and Buff, and I dare say you never found yourself 
de trop. Is there no chance of your coming to Town? 
Pray be as stingy as possible, and save up a little 
money that you may be able to come for a little while, 
for [ really wish,very much to see you, and though I 
am very poor and shockingly extravagant I would 
willingly subscribe a good round sum towards your 
travelling expenses. ... Iam writing while my hair 
is dressing, so my hand is worse than usual. I wish 
with all my heart I had been more entertaining, and 
would put off writing till some sprightly moment, but 
as that might never occur, and as I am very im- 
patient to thank you, I will e’en send this affair dull 
as it is. I gave your message to Arbuthnot, and 
Charlottet desires her love to you, and thinks you 
have not seen her since her hair was dressed. 


John Hookham Frere was Canning’s contemporary 
at Eton and a fellow-editor of the Muicrocosm,§ and 


* Lord Willoughby de Broke, her uncle by marriage. 

+ Catherine, her elder sister, married to Sylvester Douglas, a 
King’s Counsel and politician, afterwards Lord Glenbervie. 

¢ Her youngest sister, then twenty-one, who married Hon. John 
Lindsay. 

§ The Microcosm was an Eton periodical, conducted by Canning, 
‘Bobus’ Smith, and others. The Westminster boys had a rival 
publication called the 77ifler, on the frontispiece of which was a 
representation of a pair of scales in which Westminster greatly out- 
weighed Eton. Sneyd records that Canning dashed off the following 
as the Eton view of the design : 


‘What argues this device so rare, ye wits of Eton jealous? 
It proves that we ascend like air and you are heavy fellows.’ 
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afterwards a contributor to the Ant-Jacobin. He was 
in Parliament as member for Norwich in 1799, when 
he succeeded Canning as Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office. From 1800 to 1804 he was sent as 
Envoy to Lisbon and Madrid, on his return being 
given a pension and made a Privy Councillor. In 1808 
he went to Spain as Plenipotentiary, but soon after 
abandoned public life, and devoted himself to poetry. 

He married Lady Errol, with whom he had been 
in love for many years, and who used to tell the story 
that on his being first introduced to her at a ball 
Frere took her to supper, and became so much 
interested that he drank off the glass of wine which 
he had just procured for her and absently gave her 
his arm to go back to the ball-room. 

This story, related in Frere’s Life,*¥ is curiously 
confirmed as regards his absence of mind in a letter 
from Count Adlerberg, Swedish Minister in London 
in 1807, to Baron Wetterstadt, saying that Frere is 
likely to succeed Mr. Pierrepont in Sweden, and that 
‘he is a young man of interesting appearance’... 
‘he is said, and I believe truly, to be at times a little 
absent ; very well informed’. . . ‘he is Mr. Canning’s 
most confidential friend.’ f 

Lady Errol detested Canning, of whom she was 
jealous on account of his friendship with Frere, though 
she confessed that she was fascinated and frightened 
by him. Her delightful letters to her lover were 
published some years ago in Longman’s Magazine, 
under the heading of “Love -letters of a Lady of 
Quality.’ She was Elizabeth Blake, sister of the first 
Lord Wallscourt, a beautiful and most original Irish 
girl, brought up at the family seat in Galway, said to 
have been the prototype of Castle Rackrent. She had 
married in 1790 the fifteenth Earl of Errol. De 
Quincey relates that her husband committed suicide, 
some eight years after the marriage, in a fit of remorse 
for having, while under the influence of drink, betrayed 
an official secret entrusted to him by Pitt. 

Frere had previously made her acquaintance, which 
was renewed in 1800 at Lisbon, and for the next six- 


* © John Hookham Frere,’ by G. Festing, 1899. 
+ From Sir Charles Bagot’s correspondence when Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 
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teen years the two were lovers. They were married in 
London in 1816, when she was a middle-aged woman. 
It is related that Frere went straight from the 
church after the ceremony to see Mr. John Murray, 
who was publishing one of his poems. Murray asked 
him to stay to dinner, when he recollected that her 
ladyship was waiting to take him for his honeymoon. 
He hurried back and they went to Hastings, where 
Frere had forgotten to take lodgings. 

The Rev. and Hon. Edward Legge, D.D., the hero 
of the journey to Cateaton Street in company with 
Lord Boringdon,* was a son of the second Earl of 
Dartmouth, and a few years older than Canning and 
his fellow-conspirators, who were in their younger 
days eternally ‘ quizzing’ him. 

He had been at Oxford with his tormentors, and 
from his letters to Sneyd, who was his cousin, he 
appears to have been a most excellent man of precise 
habits and extreme good-nature, qualities which rather 
courted the position of being a victim of their jokes, 
which he little resented. 

In his early days he was rector of Witney, near 
Oxford, and afterwards became Dean of Windsor and 
Bishop of Oxford. He was at one time a Chaplain to 
the King. 

George Ellis was nearly twenty years older than 
the other Oxford friends. His parents had lived in 
Jamaica, and in his youth he had made some reputa- 
tion among the then fashionable literary people and 
wits of Bath. He edited ‘Specimens of Early English 
Poetry’ in 1790, and later, ‘Specimens of Early 
Romances,’ the production of which required arduous 
research, and is discussed by him in letters to Sneyd, 
one or two of which are reproduced in this volume. 
He contributed to the Anti-Jacobin and Rolliad, and 
was a friend of Wordsworth, Southey, and Scott. 
With the latter he lived on terms of almost brotherly 
intimacy. It was through George Ellis that Scott 
began his long-continued acquaintance with Canning. 

Charles Ellis, his cousin, had been at Eton with 
Canning, and remained his bosom friend through life. 
He acted as his second in the duel with Lord Castle- 


* John Parker, Viscount Boringdon, and first Earl of Morley, 
1772-1840. 
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reagh. After sitting for many years in Parliament, he 
was created Lord Seaford on Canning’s nomination. 

He married Eliza, only daughter of Lord Hervey, 
whose illness and early death formed a tragedy, and 
were the subject of much sympathetic correspondence 
between Canning, Sneyd, and his other friends. 

Both George and Charles Ellis were fine riders to 
hounds, as well as literary men, and used to hunt 
from Brooksby Hall, in Leicestershire. 

Lord Sackville * writes to Sneyd in December, 1800: 


I am delighted at the prospect you hold out to me 
of our meeting at Brooksby,t and though I cannot at 
the moment settle the time I shall be able to go there, 
yet as you are to be at liberty after Christmas, and 
that you are not more than one of your morning’s 
rides distant from it, I look on it as certain that 
we shall meet. Charles Ellis has been performing 
wonders in the hunting-field, his black Marquis horse 
(with a white heel behind), which you well know by 
that description, being the only horse able to get to 
the end of a most amazingrun. How you must regret 
not having been there! 


Canning also, as will be seen later, used to go out 
hunting, that being probably the better expression 
with regard to him and Lord Boringdon, both frequent 
visitors to Brooksby. 

In one of his letters the former describes his view of 
the sport in a way that will possibly appeal to many 
country gentlemen, though they might not like to 
confess it so naively.t 

Lord Boringdon’s prowess is described in an 
amusing parody,§ a copy of which, in Sneyd’s hand- 

* The last Duke of Dorset. 

t Then the residence of Charles Ellis. It was the birthplace of 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham. 

{ See Canning’s letter of December 17, 1795, p. 53. 

§ A parody on a ballad beginning 

‘Sad and fearful is the story 
Of the Roncesvalles’ fight,’ 


written by Matthew Lewis, known as ‘ Monk Lewis,’ from his book of 
that name, which attained some notoriety. 
These verses, together with some others on Lord Boringdon’s 
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writing, is headed ‘Written at Brooksby by George 
Ellis and Lord Morpeth on a fall which Lord Boringdon 
gave himself out hunting.’ 


I 


Sad and fearful is the story 

Of the hunt in Leicestershire ; 
On that fatal field of glory 

Met full many a dashing Squire. 


2. 


There fell bold Borino; never 
Horse did such a Baron bear, 

Thinking he could ride for ever 
Mounted on so dun a mare. 


of 
Scarlet*spencer decked his shoulder ; 
Of his coat the skirts were blue ; 
Pantaloons charmed all beholders— 
Leathern, and of yellow hue. 


4. 
Huger hat to put a head in, 
Longer queue was never seen ; 
Round his neck a ’kerchief spreading 
Checked with faded blue and green. 


5. 
Leaps he thought were quite delightful— 
Hedge or ditch, whate’er might hap ; 
Even gates were not too frightful— 
Leap he would, and chose a gap. 


6. 


O’er the gap the dun mare vaulted, 
Glow’d with joy his noble blood ; 

Past the gap the dun mare halted, 
Dropp’d the Baron in the mud. 


Ge 
‘Oh, though young, I fall! Believe me,’ 
Said this lord of noble mind, 
‘Think not, sirs, a fall would grieve me ; 
’Tis to fall before we find. 


achievements in the hunting-field, also in imitation of Lewis, and 
written by the Duchess of Devonshire, were published in 1844 in 
Jesse’s * Life of Brummell.’ 
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8. 


‘Comforts twain my griefs have lightened, 
Though your grooms have seen me down ; 
First I prove I was not frightened, 
Next my spencer’s not my own.’ 


9. 
Laugh’t the grooms and farmers hearty, 
Laugh’t the huntsman till he cried, 
Laugh’t each sportsman of the party— 
Good my lord thus ever ride. 


Io, 


Baron bolder, wiser, graver 
(Riding Spanish sure to fall), 

And in scarlet spencer braver 
Started ne’er from Brooksby Hall. 


It is recorded of Charles Ellis that the nerve he 
could display in the hunting-field forsook him some 
years later when he acted as second to Canning in his 
duel with Lord Castlereagh. On that occasion his 
hand is said to have shaken so that he was unable to 
load the pistol, which had to be done for him by the 
other second, Lord Yarmouth, a display of feeling 
attributed to the extreme anxiety that Ellis felt on 
behalf of his friend. 

At the time of writing the first letter to John Sneyd, 
Canning was just over twenty. He was the only son 
of a George Canning, eldest of the three sons of Strat- 
ford Canning, of Garvagh in Ireland, who was de- 
scended from an old Warwickshire family.* George, 
as a young man, differed from his father in political 
opinions, and his father differed from him in his views 
of an early love affair. The result was that George 
found himself banished from home and thrown upon 
the world with £150 a year. 

Having got over the early love affair, he married a 
beautiful but penniless Irish girl, by name Mary Ann 
Costello, and thereafter, in consideration of his debts 
being paid, had to consent to being cut off from the 
entail of the Garvagh estate. This eventually went to 
his next brother, Paul, whose son was afterwards 
created Lord Garvagh. 

The youngest brother, Stratford, became a merchant 


* ‘Memorials of the Canynge’s Family,’ by George Pryce, 1854. 
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in the City, and was father of the future distinguished 
diplomatist, the ‘third great Canning,’ Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. 

George died exactly a year after the birth of his 
only son in 1770, and with him died the £150 a year.* 
On the death of that son while Prime Minister, some 
fifty years later, Hookham Frere wrote the lines— 


‘Born with an ancient name of little worth, 
And disinherited before his birth, 
A landless orphan, rank and wealth and pride 
Were freely ranged around him, nor denied 
His clear precedence. .. ”’ 


His widow, being left totally unprovided for, had to go 
on the stage, but was not a success. She subsequently 
made two more improvident marriages. 

Her second marriage was with an actor, of 
some ability but inferior character, named Reddish. 
Luckily, young George Canning was rescued from 
the sordid surroundings of his stepfather through the 
efforts of another actor, Moody, who induced his 
uncle Stratford to take entire charge of him. Canning, 
however, never ceased his attention and help to his 
mother, who, after the death of Reddish, married 
again, and was left for a third time a widow, with two 
daughters and a son tosupport. She died in the same 
year as her first and distinguished son. When George 
Canning returned from Lisbon in 1816, his cousin, 
Stratford Canning, met him on the road and accom- 

anied him to Bath, where his mother was living. 

tratford Canning wrote at the time, ‘I found a hand- 
some old lady of commanding presence and much 
apparent energy, answering to ae he had told me, 
namely, that I should see a person of high spirits and 
spirit also.’f 

To her son George when he was twelve years old 


* He was buried in Marylebone Cemetery, on the south side. The 
following lines were on his tombstone : 


‘ Thy virtue and my love no words can tell; 
Therefore a little while, my George, farewell. 
For faith and love like ours heaven has in store 
Its last best gifts—to meet and part no more.’ 


These lines were nearly illegible eighty years ago (Smith’s ‘ History 
of Marylebone’). } 
+ Lane-Poole’s ‘ Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe,’ vol. i., p. 271. 
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Mrs. Reddish wrote, saying that she intends to send 
him some books, including a set of his honoured 
father’s poems, and begging him to send her a copy 
of his own verses. Canning was then at a private 
school kept by a Mr. Richards at Winchester, and 
about to go to Eton, apparently to the house of a 
Mr. Hannington. He first appears in the Eton School 
list at Easter, 1783, being third from the top of Remove. 
Frere was below him in the same form, and Charles 
Ellis above him in Fifth Form. Two years later both 
Canning and Frere were in Sixth Form, and in July, 
1787, Canning was captain of the Oppidans, or, as he 
spelt it at the time, Oppidants. Frere was next below 
him. There had been a correspondence previously 
with his friend Richman,* as to whether Canning 
should become a colleger in order to stay longer at 
Eton. 

Canning, however, strongly objected, giving the 
same reasons which any Eton boy might urge to-day 
after the lapse of more than a century in which we 
boast of our educational progress—objections which, 
strange as it may seem to those unacquainted with the 
school, might probably be obviated by the simple 
process of dressing all the boys alike; but Eton, 
after all, owes its whole prestige to its traditional 
conservatism. Stratford Canning was persuaded by 
his nephew’s arguments, supported by the advice of 
Fox and Sheridan, and allowed the boy to remain as 
he was till he left in 1787. He was admitted to 
Christ Church in November of that year. 

All this time mother and son appear to have been 
on the most affectionate terms, but for some reason, 
probably the circumstances of Reddish’s disreputable 
surroundings, they seem then to have been unable 
to meet. In 1786, on the death of his grandmother, 
the widow of Stratford Canning of Garvagh, George 
Canning had succeeded to an income variously stated 
as being from £200 to £400 a year, and shortly 
afterwards wrote to Richman that ‘it will be enough 
to enable me to answer every wish, except one—that 
of providing for my poor mother; but even this will, 
I trust, be in my power some years hence.’ In the 


* See ‘Some Letters of George Canning,’ by Rev. J. Raven, 
Anglo-Saxon Review, vol. iii, 1899. 
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meantime he had been able, he writes, to lift her 
beyond actual want by persuading his guardian to 
allow her £50 a year.* This wish was carried out by 
him in later years, and, even in his busiest years of 
office, he never failed to send a weekly letter to his 
mother. This long correspondence was unfortunately 
destroyed after his death. 

In the year that he left Eton Canning wrote to 
Richman, giving an outline of what he intended for 
his future. 


Mr. Sheridan, too, has proved himself both to the 
family and myself in particular a most kind friend... 
his advice and assistance . . . will always be open to 
me. I need not tell you, my dear sir, that the law is 
my road, and that | look forward to it...and perhaps 
at some future day to the House of Commons—a field 
open indeed not so much for solid pudding as empty 
praise. 


Canning in those youthful days had been brought 
up at his uncle Stratford’s house, and there he had 
become acquainted with Fox, Burke, and Sheridan. 
At Eton he had been among the foremost of the boys 
in classical and literary attainments, though described 
as taking little or no part in games. At the Eton 
Montem of 1787 he was the chief figure, and in after- 
life always maintained a great affection for his old 
school, which Eton fully reciprocated. 

When at Christ Church, the Dean, Cyril Jackson, a 
man of high culture, became his friend, and remained 
so in after-life; and from associations at Eton and 
Oxford he formed the lasting friendship with the set 
of men to whom, or about whom, the following letters 
were for the most part subsequently written. 

At University debating-clubs he acquired his first 
knowledge of politics and oratory, and, as was natural 
from his early surroundings—which included Fox and 
Sheridan, not to mention Mrs. Crewe—he was then a 
Whig. 


* Canning to Rev. H. Richman, of Poole, Dorsetshire (Ang/o- 
Saxon Review, vol. iti., 1899). 
{ Lbid. 
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Many allusions will be found in the earlier letters to 
the Rev. William Leigh and his wife, who lived at 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, where Canning was a 
frequent visitor, and to which place he somehow 
managed to give a kind of celebrity by apostrophizing 
it in the Anti-Jacobin as ‘romantic Ashbourne,’ in con- 
nexion with ‘the Derby dilly carrying three insides.* 
Mr. Leigh is generally referred to as ‘my unnatural 
uncle’ or ‘uncle by marriage Leigh.’ Strangely 
enough, in the various lives and memoirs of Canning 
and in the pedigrees with which they are sometimes 
accompanied there is no mention of any sisters of 
George Canning the elder, or, at all events, of their 
having been intimate with his son. The well-known 
‘Ode to a Pair of Breeches,’ which ends— 


‘ And when to ease the load of life, 
Of private cares and public strife, 
My lot shall give to me a wife, 

I ask not rank or riches. 
For worth like thine alone I pray; 
Temper like thine, serene and gay ; 
And formed, like thee, to give away, 
Not wear thyself, the breeches,’ 


is stated by Bell in his ‘ Life of Canning’ to have been 
addressed to a Mrs. Legh of Cheshire, which has 
been repeated in most other biographies. The verses, 
however, as is noted by Sneyd in his copy, were 
written at Ashbourne Hall by Canning, and addressed 
to Mrs. Leigh on September rst (the anniversary of her 
wedding day), ‘in consequence of her presenting her 
nephew George Canning with a piece of yellow cor- 
duroy.’ Ashbourne Hall belonged to the Boothbys, 
and was rented by Leigh, who was well off, and seems 
_ to have occasionally acted as curate there, and to have 
been a justice of the peace. He was subsequently 
Dean of Hereford. 

George Canning the elder, besides his two brothers, 
Paul and Stratford, had two sisters. One of them 
married, in the first instance, an Irish gentleman 


* The road down Ashbourne hill winds in front of Ashbourne Hall. 
This couplet was quoted in the House of Commons by O’Connell in 
reference to Lord Stanley’s party of six in 1835. O’Connell altered 
a to suit the occasion into ‘the Derby dilly carrying sx 
insides, 

t For these well-known verses, see appendix. 
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named Percival, by whom she had a daughter, of 
whom hereafter. On his death she became Leigh’s 
wife. The elder sister, who often stayed at Ash- 
bourne, was ‘my aunt Miss Canning,’ alluded to in 
the letters. Leigh officiated at Canning’s marriage 
in Brook Street, and left him as his executor on his 
death in 1808. He had two daughters, one of whom 
married the Rev. E. Mellish, and the other, Frances, 
became the wife of Lord Berriedale, afterwards twelfth 
Earl of Caithness. 

Just before Canning entered Parliament he wrote 
two copies of verses for the installation of the Duke 
of Portland as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
which were to be spoken at the Theatre by Mr. 
Dawkins and Lord John Beresford.*  Bell,t in his 
‘Life of Canning,’ writes that he has ‘sought in vain 
for these poems, nor is there any repository in which 
the Enczenia of that installation are preserved.t{ The 
date of the event, at which Burke was present, was 
July 2, 1793. In a question addressed to Notes and 
Queries of February 5, 1859, the writer states that he 
had purchased for a few pence two manuscript volumes 
containing Latin verses written at Eton by R. Smith,§ 
Keate,|| Morpeth, and others, and also transcripts of 
Latin and English poems spoken at Oxford at the in- 
stallation of the Duke of Portland, containing two 
English poems by Canning. 

He goes on to give the beginning of a poem signed by 
George Canning, and recited by John Dawkins, gentle- 
man commoner of Christ Church, as well as the first 
line of a second poem recited by Lord John Beresford 
on the same occasion, and signed by the same author, 
and adds: ‘I should much like to know if they have 
ever been printed.’ No information was supplied in 
answer to the query, neither can any be found in the 
various memoirs of Canning. The former of the two 

oems, however, is preserved in Sneyd’s handwriting, 
Folded, ‘Spoken at the Enceenia at Oxford by Mr. 


* Late Archbishop of Armagh. 

+ Bell’s ‘Life of Canning,’ 1846, p. 59; see also Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe on Canning in Vineteenth Century. 

t ‘Annual Register,’ 1793, p. 32; Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. |xiii., 
part 2, p. 663. 
§ Bobus Smith, brother of Sydney Smith. 


© 


|| Keate the famous headmaster of Eton. 
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Dawkins, written by Canning,’ and will be found in 
the appendix, together with that recited by Beresford, 
of which there is a copy in the Bodleian library. 

Among his contemporaries at Christ Church were 
Robert Jenkinson, afterwards second Earl of Liver- 
pool, the future Prime Minister, and William Douglas, 
a son of the Bishop of Salisbury. Douglas, who be- 
came a clergyman, and kept up his friendship with 
Canning for many years, was a man of great bulk, 
which his friend recorded at Christ Church in the 
following well-known lines: 


‘ That the stones of the chapel are both black and white 
Is most undeniably true ; 
But, as Douglas walks over them morning and night, 
It’s a wonder they’re not black and blue.’ 


Jenkinson was a Tory. Among Sneyd’s papers a 
copy of verses is thus endorsed: ‘Canning wrote this 
song at Oxford, after having persuaded Douglas (as 
Vice-president) to give disloyal toasts at a loyal 
dinner at which Jenkinson presided. Jenkinson used 
to sing it at wine-parties, and Douglas usually threw a 
glass of wine in his face when he finished it.’ 


A Sone. 
(Sung by Mr. Jenkinson.) 


I.—1. 


How strange the tricks 
Of politicks, 

The whims of Whig and Tory, 
You soon shall hear, 
If you'll give ear, 

While I relate a story: 


2. 


A cent’ry hence 
Some great events 
Confirmed our constitution ; 
Your tongues but hold 
While I unfold 
As odd a revolution, 


AT A CHRIST CHURCH WINE 


Chorus. 
In one who late 
A Tory great— 
No Tory e’er so big, sir— 
Is now by change 
Most wondrous strange 
Become an arrant Whig, sir. 


II,—1. 


That set of men 
Th’ historian’s pen 
Has splattered o’er with dirt, sir; 
That venal tribe 
Who won by bribe 
Their principles desert, sir. 


Ds 
We damn the fame, 
We brand the name, 
Of Eden and Dundas, sir ; 
My words but watch— 
You'll find their match 
In Billy Double-up, sir. 


Chorus. 
Who tho’ of late, etc. 


III.—1. 
When high he sate 
In proud vice-state, 
We thought he’d drink the King, sir ; 
To our surprise, 
Hed d his eyes: 
Wasn’t that a wicked thing, sir? 


2 
Tho’ right divine 
Once crown’d his wine, 
It now was left i’ th’ lurch, sir ; 
In one huge drench 
He sous’d the bench, 


And cursed both King and Church, sir. 


Chorus. 
For tho’ of late, etc. 


IV.—I1. 


We thought tho’ he 
Had been so free 

Papa and King to roast, sir, 
He had some zeal 
For public weal, 

But only guess his toast, sir 
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INTRODUCTORY 


2. 


‘The power of Crown 
Too great is grown, 

I wish he here had finished, 
But adds: ‘It will 
Grow greater still, 

And ought to be diminished.’ 


Chorus. 


Thus Canning’s laugh 
Could make the raff 
In name of Whig to glory; 
But now his friend 
Has served his end, 
We'll laugh him back a Tory. 


[CH. 


I. 


CHAPTER II 
OXFORD TO WESTMINSTER 


CanninG took his B.A. degree in 1791, and after 
leaving Oxford, he deliberately elected to side with 
Pitt, under whose direct auspices he entered Parlia- 
ment some two years later. 

Meanwhile he had taken up his residence at Paper 
Buildings in the Temple, to read for the law. He had 
been entered as a student there since June, 1787. 


George Canning to Rev. John Sneyd. 
My DEAR SNEYD, es was 

There are several ways of being in a passion. 
There is your loud, boisterous rage, which vents itself 
in reproaches and abuse; your glum, sulky anger, 
which turns away from its object with sullenness and 
contempt; and your calm, steady resentment, which 
is attended with none of these symptoms, but which, 
without expressing itself by any external alteration of 
behaviour, mopes in the mind, and lasts for ever and 
ever. Now the anger which of all these I would most 
earnestly recommend you to entertain against me (for 
that you must necessarily be very angry in some way 
or other I very well know) is the first kind. In that 
case I shall have nothing to dread, when I meet you 
at Crewe, but a few virulent attacks upon my conduct 
and character, interspersed with as many oaths and 
imprecations as your professional dignity will allow 
you to use; and after the storm is blown over, [ trust 
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we may proceed together to the Lakes with the utmost 
harmony. 

To account for my not having written to you from 
the time of my receiving your last letter, on any other 
principle than that of idleness, would require, I fear, 
more ingenuity than I can at present command. I 
can, however, say with a pretty safe conscience that, 
since the time that I received your message through 
Edward Legge, I have delayed writing, only that I 
might be able, when I should write, to tell you at 
what time I proposed being in Cheshire, and at what 
time therefore I should in all probability see you. 

I can now say with some degree of certainty that on 
Wednesday or Thursday sen’night (ye 28th or 29th of 
this month) I flatter myself that I shall reach Crewe 
Hall. By the last letter which I had from Mrs. Crewe, 
about ten days or a fortnight ago, I was informed that 
they were to set off for the Lakes the first week in 
August. She told me that she had not at that time 
heard anything of you, and urged me, when I| should 
write to you, to put you in mind of your engagement, 
and to inform you that she relied implicitly on your 
fulfilling it. All this, I trust, it is now unnecessary 
for me to do, as I take it for granted she has by this 
time either seen you or heard from you so satis- 
factorily on the subject as to leave no room for 
apprehending that you can have forgotten or can any- 
wise be prevented from keeping your appointment.* 

I will not ask you to answer this letter. First, 
because after having been so long in your debt I 


* Mr. Sneyd did not go to the Lakes, as Dr. Legge, writing a 
week or so later, says: ‘I think you were wrong in not accepting 
Mrs. Crewe’s invitation to the Lakes. Your clerk at Fanshawe 
would have taken care to have your flock well fed in your absence, 
and such an excursion would have been, for your own little sake, 
doubly enjoyable on your return; besides which, as I understand 
that Canning is to be of the party, it would have given you an oppor- 


tunity of enjoying his company, which has been for some time a great 
rarity to you.’ 
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think it would be a little unconscionable to be very 
rigid in exacting from you a remarkable punctuality 
of payment; and secondly, because I must probably 
have left Town before an answer to this letter could 
reach me, as it is not unlikely that it may have some 
marching and counter-marching to go through before 
it finally comes to your hands. 

I shall direct it to Capesthorne, as the place from 
which, if you are not there, it will have the best chance 
of being expeditiously forwarded to you. 

I have no room to add anything more, except that I 
look forward with very great pleasure to meeting you 
at Crewe, and that I am, in spite of my remissness, 

Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 
Gro, CANNING. 


George Canning to Rev. John Sneyd. 


CHRIST CHURCH, 
October 24, 1790. 

If I have deferred writing to you... my silence 
has not proceeded, as you may possibly have sus- 
pected it did, from my having purloined the five 
guineas which I had in charge from you for Busbridge, 
and therefore being afraid to ‘come before your 
presence with a’ letter. 

No, Sir, your commission has_ been faithfully 
executed, and I have a receipt from Busbridge for 
£5 5s. od., which I would enclose to you in this letter 
did I think it would be any satisfaction to you to have 
more than the stamped one which he is to send you 
by the next pair of shoes. These shoes however you 
are not to look for till you have answered this letter, 
as Busbridge desired me to propound to you the 
following question, to which he expects a categorical 
answer, viz., ‘whether you would have him send you 
sundry pairs of shoes, or so many only as shall make 
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up the difference between your former bill and the 
money he has received, which, as he tells me, will 
amount to about one pair or one pair and a half.’ 

You see therefore that I have you by the heels, as 
the saying is, for till by writing to me you put in my 
power to resolve Mr. Busbridge’s doubts—you must, 
if your present stock of shoes is worn out, be con- 
tented to go slipshod. 

So much for shoes, now to mount a little higher in 
the article of dress. Pray tell your sister Bab that the 
pillow-cases wear charmingly, and that Joseph in his 
new riding jacket could not be more proud of his 
habiliments than I am of this elegant part of my attire 
—no, nor did the ingenious inventor of ‘the general 
and occasional breeches’ ever devise a more useful 
and ornamental article. For the rest of your sisters 
natural and acquired pray present my best remem- 
brances. ... Exhort your two hostile sisters to keep 
the peace, and put the beautiful Harriet in mind that 
without her endeavours to preserve the tranquillity 
which it cost me so much pains to establish between 
them I had as good never have exerted myself so 
warmly. ... 


P.S. There is an old saying that all the pith is 
generally to be found in the postscript; it is on this 
principle, I suppose, that Pett’s and Barker’s* best 
compliments to you. My desire that you will let me 
know what you did and saw at Crewe—the account of 
my visit at Trentham, and above all the account of 
Thompson’s malepracticesf are reserved for this part 


* Philip Pett, Canning’s tutor, and Barker, Oxford friends, often 
alluded to in these letters. George IV. offered Pett a Bishopric on 
Canning’s death. 

+ Dr. Thompson, who was connected with Christ Church, was an 
able scientific man. He was found guilty of immorality, and expelled 
from Oxford. His character was ruined, and he was compelled to 
retire to Italy, where he made some little reputation. He was an 
expert mineralogist, and on his death left his valuable collection to 
Christ Church, with the proviso that if it was refused it should go to 
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of my letter. First then Pett and Barker desire a 
thousand kind things to be said to you which I shall 
leave you to imagine. They are both well. Secondly 
I beg you will write and inform me of every circum- 
stance that you think will interest me, whether collected 
from Crewe or elsewhere. Thirdly, I dined at Trent- 
ham and stayed there all night. I do not recollect 
ever having a more pleasant day; we laughed very 
much and talked as much as if we had known each 
other along time. I set off early in the morning that 
I might escape the taking leave, and arrived at Oxford 
late that night, when, to come to the—Fourthly, I found 
that Thompson’s story was but too true and the 
circumstances of it so disgusting that it would be 
nauseous to detail them. John Hunter they say is 
to write a pamphlet in his defence, for he contends it 
seems that it was all by way of experiment. 
Adieu. 


Canning to Mr. Edward Bootle Wilbraham.* 


PAPER BUILDINGS, 
December 4, 1792. 
My DEAR Bootte, 


You have taken the best and most effectual 
revenge imaginable upon me for my neglect of your 
first long and kind and pleasant letter by sending me 
a second still longer and kinder and pleasanter. 

You have a right to expect in return a full account 


Glasgow University. Christ Church refused the legacy. John!Hunter, 
the celebrated surgeon and anatomist, who was surgeon-extraordinary 
to George III., and also connected with Christ Church, attempted to 
vindicate Thompson’s character, and wrote a pamphlet on his behalf, 
which Hunters Oxford friends with difficulty persuaded him to 
suppress (see ‘ Further Memoirs of the Whig Party,’ by Lord Holland, 
+ 340). 

Z Pr Mest son of Richard Wilbraham, who assumed the name of 
Bootle on marrying the heiress of Lathom House. Born 1771. 
Created Baron Skelsmersdale in 1828. M.P. Canning’s letters to 
him are in the possession of the present Earl of Lathom, by whose 
kindness they are reproduced. 
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of the two subjects in which (in one of them very 
naturally, and in the other very flatteringly to me) 
you seem to take most interest—I mean this Country 
and myse/f—and you shall have it. 

The state of the country at present is perhaps the 
most alarming that it is possible to conceive. The 
rapid progress of the French arms, and the wide 
diffusion of French principles, has given to a re- 
publican party here such strength and spirit that 
there is, in my opinion, nothing mischievous and 
desperate which may not be apprehended from them. 
This party is not, I believe, at this moment very 
numerous, but by its activity it is very lhkely to be- 
come so. Their principles are disseminated with an 
industry and success that is every day increasing. In 
every quarter of the metropolis, indeed in every 
quarter of the kingdom, there are societies formed 
for the reading, writing, talking, and plotting destruc- 
tion to every existing branch of the Government and 
to the peace and comfort of the country. As soon as 
one of these societies becomes large enough to admit 
of a decision, it splits itself into two or three societies, 
each of which continues growing till it is of a sufficient 
size to separate into two or three parts again, and of 
these again each, like a cut polypus, shoots out a head 
or a tail, and becomes big enough and active enough 
to do infinite mischief to the community. The plan 
proposed by these gentry is no other than an exact 
imitation of all that has been done in France. And 
that for the carrying this into effect they look for 
French assistance. You will not doubt when you 
read, if you have not yet read, the Decree of the 
Executive Council, in which they promise their assist- 
ance to all people who may have to complain of their 
Governments—that is to say, in which they ally them- 
selves with every little scoundrelly club that may 
chuse to resolve that pure democracy is the only just 
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or tolerable form of Government, and declare war in 
the most unequivocal terms against every existing 
constitution upon earth; and when you hear from 
me what I do assure you is no more than truth, that 
I have lately more than once met with persons, and 
persons of education too, who have talked of the land- 
ing of an armed force of Frenchmen in Scotland or in 
Ireland as an event not only probable but very reason- 
ably to be expected and desired. 

In Scotland the people are ripe for insurrection. 
In Ireland the Catholics pursue their claims as yet 
with moderation and temper, but if something be not 
done for them in the ensuing Session of Parliament, 
the consequences will probably be either war or 
massacre. Administration, indeed, as I am told, and 
as I most sincerely hope, are well disposed to grant 
to them all that they claim, and their claims, God 
knows, are not exorbitant. They ask only that in 
trials of papists, civil or criminal, the jury shall be, as 
is the case when foreigners are concerned, half of 
their own persuasion ; and that they may be admitted, 
under the same qualifications as Protestants, to vote 
for country members. The Protestants of Ireland, 
however, consider these demands as the most un- 
reasonable that they ever heard in their lives, and as 
totally destructive of that ascendancy, which they 
think it fair and polite that one-fourth or fifth of a 
nation should maintain over the other three or four. 
And so strong and universal is this mode of thinking 
throughout the great landed interest of Ireland, and 
so decisively.and precipitately have the Grand Juries 
of all the counties pledged themselves to resist the 
grant of any sort of indulgence to the Catholics, that 
it is apprehended, and I believe justly, that even the 
utmost exertions of Government, and Government, as 
you may remember to have heard, is not usually with- 
out the power of making very efficient exertions 
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there, would be inadequate to the carrying of any 
point in favour of the Catholics through the Irish 
House of Commons. If this be so—or if, what I hope, 
however, is not so—Government be not indeed in the 
mind that | have mentioned, but mean rather to resist 
than to concede anything, then indeed Ireland is lost 
to us; for a garrison government, such as we have 
there at present, cannot in these days subsist long. 
In short, a rebellion in Scotland, a war in or with 
Ireland, a civil war at home. and, lastly, a war with 
France—these are all matters, some perhaps of more 
and some of less nearness and danger, but all of them 
certainly within the limits of very probable calculation. 

That I am not the only person who entertains these 
fears—that the ministry have equal, if not greater ap- 
prehensions—that their apprehensions are pointed at 
some object of more immediate imminence and cer- 
tainty than any that my limited knowledge or 
observation can reach, and that they have been and 
are preparing to meet with all possible vigour and 
exertion some danger of no common magnitude and 
importance, you may collect from the facts which I 
am about to detail to you. 

In the first place, ever since the King’s proclama- 
tion of last summer, there have been negotiations 
going on between Ministry and Opposition, for the 
formation of a strong administration capable of doing 
what in these times may be necessary to be done, 
strong things with effect, and carrying measures 
which no single party could attempt without risque 
to themselves and to the Country. These negotia- 
tions have been lately renewed with more vigour and 
earnestness than ever, and with what success I think 
them likely to be attended I will tell you presently. In 
the second place, Government have been prosecuting 
seditious writings, and even conversations, with un- 
usual vehemence. This I have had an opportunity of 
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knowing as the informations are for the most part 
drawn in the office of my special pleader, and I have 
myself had the satisfaction of trying my hand in some 
against the printer of the Argus. The effect of this 
measure cannot yet be known, as the trials have not 
yetcomeon. But it is from the special juries who will 
try them, more perhaps than from any other bodies of 
men, that the sense of the middling sober people of 
the kingdom is to be collected. Lastly, which is the 
most decisive measure of all, the Parliament which 
stood prorogued to the middle of January, was by a 
Proclamation published on Saturday (the ist of 
December), summoned to meet for dispatch of divers 
weighty matters, of Thursday sen’night (the 13th of 
December). This Proclamation was accompanied by 
another, which in consideration of the attempts made 
by persons at home in confederacy with persons 
abroad to subvert the Government, etc., and for the 
suppressing of such attempts ordered the embodiment 
of the Militia of about a dozen counties, which I do not 
now recollect, though I have the satisfaction of being 
able to inform you that yoursis not among the number. 
Now there is an Act of Parliament which says that 
when Parliament is actually in a prorogation or adjourn- 
ment of more than 14 days, the King cannot by a pro- 
clamation cause them to assemble within that time, 
nor can he by a proclamation cause the Militia to be 
embodied unless there be either an apprehension of 
an invasion from a foreign enemy, or an actual in- 
surrection at home. At the meeting of Parliament 
therefore Ministers must chuse on which of these 
grounds they will justify the present exertion of the 
prerogative, and till that time people content them- 
selves with accounting for it by something certainly 
very like an insurrection, which is‘said to have taken 
place at Dundee ; where the insurgents have burned 
the custom-house, as it is reported, and hung an 
VOL. I. 3 
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exciseman, and planted the Tree of Liberty with great 
solemnity and acclamation. 

The guard at the Bank is increased. The Tower, 
the fortifications of which were in a state of dilapida- 
tion, is undergoing a thorough repair. This looks 
like fear of riots at home. 

Ships are put in commission and bounties are 
offered for seamen. This looks like preparation for 
war abroad. 

Lord Sempill, and Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who have 
been very active, the one in England, the other in Paris, 
in addressing and corresponding with and subscribing 
for the ‘ Friends of Freedom in France, have had their 
commissions in the army taken away from them. 

Associations of gentlemen and merchants are formed 
‘for the protection of liberty and property against 
Republicans and Levellers,’ and for the purpose of 
counteracting, if it be possible, the influence of the 
opinions which have been so industriously dissemi- 
nated among the lower classes of people. The 
principal of these, at the head of which is Mr. Reeves, 
of whom you may perhaps have heard, as the author 
of ‘A History of English Law,’ or as being Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland—has begun its work of grace by 
printing and dispersing @ sermon preached by the 
Revd. Dr. Somebody on good order and subordina- 
tion. This will perhaps be more extensively circu- 
lated than read. 

The magistrates have gone about the City, breaking 
up the Sporting clubs, where the Balance of Europe 
and the Duty of a Sovereign used to be debated with 
infinite freedom and eloquence. 

Some persons are providing themselves with 
musquets and swords, and others with horses and 
horse-pistols to scour the streetsascavalry. Jenkinson* 


* Robert Banks Jenkinson, afterwards second Earl of Liverpool 
and Prime Minister. 
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has resolved upon leading a corps of dragoons 
himself—in spite of my representations to him that 
his knowledge of musick better qualified him for a 
trumpeter. 

To all this I need hardly add that Stocks are falling. 

They have fallen 15 per cent. within three days, and 
continue to proceed in a scale of gradual depression. 

This is really and truly a picture of the Country in 
its present state, in which to the best of my belief 
there is nothing exaggerated or misrepresented, and 
if I find, as I confess I do notwithstanding all its 
horrors, something in it now and then to amuse me 
from its novelty or folly, there is yet a great deal 
which excites in me very, very serious sorrow and 
alarm. 

Frere and I indeed have been consoling ourselves 
respecting Dundee by a discovery which would have 
escaped erudition less penetrating than ours—namely, 
that the Tree of Liberty planted there the other day is 
not the first tree of bitter taste which has grown in that 
place to the scandal of all well-affected persons. It is 
recorded in a poem of considerable antiquity that in 
former times—— 


Then follows the same rhyme that he wrote to 
Sneyd in the next succeeding letter, which may be 
described as an early specimen of what is now called a 
Limerick, and which, hke many rhymes of the sort, is 
better unpublished. 


Wednesday, December 12. 


I had written this much ... when I was inter- 
rupted.... Since that day [ have been so much 
taken up... especially with attending the Sittings, 


which I do with great perseverance as a lawyer 

should do, from }$ past 8 in the morning till } past 3 

... you will be the gainer by this delay... . Parlia- 

ment meets to-morrow. I shall have it in my power 
3—2 
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to tell you something of its opening and earliest pro- 
ceedings. ... With regard to myself, what my 
opinions are concerning politicks foreign and domestic 
you will perhaps have formed some conjecture from 
the former part of this letter. 

Holding it as I do, to be an eternal and immutable 
principle, that what a Nation wil/s decidedly and unani- 
mously with respect to its own internal government 
and constitution—that it has a right to accomplish 
without hindrance or interruption from without—I 
have all along wished that France might succeed in 
giving to itself, what it has all along appeared to will 
with a decision and unanimity almost unexampled in 
the history of nations, the form of a pure repre- 
sentative Republick. And to this wish I have perhaps 
been the more warmly inclined, because this form of 
Government having been never yet tried in the ancient 
or modern world, and being that into which our 
government, if ever it should change at all materially, 
would be most likely to resolve itself; I could not but 
think it in some measure a fortunate circumstance for 
this country, that there should be a nation in Europe 
under such circumstances, as to be likely and willing 
to put this great experiment to the proof, and to 
ascertain, what without such proof can never be ascer- 
tained convincingly—how far a constitution so modi- 
fied can consist with the happiness of a great and a 
. polished people. For these reasons I say my wishes 

went with France, and against the combination of 
Powers formed to crush her efforts for her own 
freedom and for the working of my grand experiment. 
I rejoiced therefore in the disgrace and defeat of the 
Duke of Brunswick—not only as a liberal politician 
would rejoice in the repulsion of any attack upon the 
political liberties of a nation—but also as Walker the 
philosopher would rejoice in the punishment of any 
boy at Eton, who should have attempted to spoil his 
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electrical experiments, by breaking one of his great 
cylindrical glasses. 

But when having gained the opportunity for the 
peaceable establishment of their constitution—the 
French fore-went the use of that opportunity and 
turned their thoughts to conquest, and the propaga- 
tion of their faith in a manner, and to an extent wholly 
incompatible with the first principles on Which they 
assumed a right to found their constitution, and on 
which they ought to have founded it—when I see in 
their treatment of Savoy, of Geneva, and in their 
present threatening of Holland, a system of impudent, 
savage and profligate warfare, equal to the most 
tyrannous enterprizes of the most despotic govern- 
ments—I cannot any longer wish that the Powers of 
Europe should sit tamely with their hands before 
them without endeavouring to throw some stop in 
the way of an insolence and implacability of ambition 
which is no less dangerous to every other country, 
than it is irreconcileable with the duty, the policy, and 
the repeated profession of France. 

As to this Country—though I am not so enthusiasti- 
cally attached to the beauties of its constitution, and 
still less so determinedly blind to its defects, as to 
believe it unimproveable—yet I do think it by much 
the best practical Government that the world has 
ever seen—that of America perhaps excepted, and 
of that indeed it is not quite fair yet to form a decided 
opinion—I do think it almost impossible to begin im- 
proving now, without a risque of being hurried beyond 
all limits of prudence and happiness, and I do feel such 
a horror of the 1st. and 2nd. of Septr., and such a dis- 
trust of impossibility of erecting and preserving a 
purer form of Government among a refined, that is 
to say a corrupt, people, that I cannot but hold it to 
be the duty of myself and of every other man, accord- 
ing to their respective ability and opportunity, to resist 
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by every honest and prudent exertion any attempt 
that may be made to assimilate the state of this 
country in theory or in practice to that of France. 
And I would resign therefore for the present any 
propensity that I might entertain to reform—for the 
sake of securing the existence of the State, till such 
time as it may set about reforming itself without 
danger of total confusion. Of parties and party 
politicks you will easily see there are reasons why 
I should not write too openly or too much at length. 
It will perhaps be sufficient to say to you that your 
last letter was dictated by a spirit of prophecy, or 
rather (since prophecy applies to time and not to 
place), by a spirit of sympathy and co-incidence of 
sentiment, more extraordinary than any that I re- 
collect to have experienced. Be it known to you then, 
that al/, which you then state to me about myself, and 
many more considerations of the same kind had passed 
through my thoughts in the course of last summer, in 
short had been passing there from the time of the 
establishment of the Association. I had questioned 
myself, how and why, by what means, or from what 
obligation I was necessitated to adhere to such or 
such persons—and wherefore, amidst a general change 
and division and confusion, I, who had never yet de- 
clared any choice, might not without question or 
control, without reproach from my own mind, or 
from any other person, choose for myself? I could 
find no good reason to the contrary. I reflected there- 
fore—and I resolved. The modes and degrees by 
which I came to the formation of my resolution and 
the means and process by which I began to put it in 
force, 1 must reserve for some future opportunity, 
when we shall talk this matter over in England. 
Meantime, rest satisfied with knowing that I have 
seen and conversed fully with the Personage,* with 


* William Pitt, Prime Minister. 
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whom you so earnestly wished me to become 
acquainted and with whom you expressed your in- 
tention to have made me acquainted, had you remained 
in England—that I flatter myself we (he and I) under- 
stand each other perfectly, and that in the result, it is 
far from being improbable that upon or after your re- 
turn, you may see me in that House, where you have 
long been aware how eagerly I am desirous of being 
seated and on ¢hat side of it to which from the interest 
which you take in my welfare, you will be best pleased 
that I should belong. 

Adieu. If there is anything worth telling you in 
the first day of the meeting of Parliament I will add 


it to this letter before I send it. 
GEORGE CANNING. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


PAPER BUILDINGS, 
December 6, 1792. 


I had not forgotten my promise made to you at the 
Star, and if I had, your two kind letters would have 
brought it to my recollection. ‘First of the first of 
them’ (as you say, or at least ought to say, when you 
divide your text into two parts) I have still strong 
objections to letting anything be communicated to the 
Dean* more explicit than what I have myself already 


* Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ Church 1783-1809. He had 
been tutor to the Prince of Wales. He was on friendly terms with 
Canning at Oxford, and subsequently during his Parliamentary career, 
and was often consulted by his old pupils in political plans and com- 
binations. At Oxford the Dean had discouraged Canning from taking 
part in political debates, as likely to be detrimental to his future career 
in the legal profession. For that reason Canning had resigned his 
membership of the Christ Church Debating Club, in which, adorned 
with the club coat and button, after the manner of the Pickwick Club, 
he and Jenkinson, both future Prime Ministers, had disputed from 
opposite points of view. In later years Dr. Jackson endeavoured, 
without success, to dissuade Canning from allowing his name to be 
put forward for nomination as a candidate for the representation of 
the University, on the retirement of Mr. Speaker Abbot in 1817. On 
that occasion Canning, chiefly owing to his attitude on the Catholic 
question, was extremely unpopular at Oxford, and got no support. 
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communicated to him. There was as I think just 
enough to obviate any idea which might arise in his 
mind of my having withheld all my opinions from him 
should he at any time, as you apprehend, hear any- 
thing from accidental report, which might give him 
more perfect knowledge of those opinions—at the 
same time that it is not enough to let him into all, 
which—as I know he would in some points of view, 
disapprove of the transaction, being, as I have told 
you before, a decided enemy to the union of law and 
politicks, and as I have not consulted, nor can mean 
to consult him upon the subject is perhaps more re- 
spectful than a more /fu// declaration would be; and 
this I the more especially think, as from the great 
probability which there is in the present state of 
things, that one session, that is in effect one year, or 
even more may elapse before the matter can come to 
pass. 

There will be plenty of time to prepare him for the 
event by degrees, and I shall have plenty of oppor- 
tunity to do so, as I mean to endeavour all in my 
power that we may live more and better together than 
we have hitherto done since my leaving Oxford. 

You hear of wars and rumours of wars, do you not? 
and are in great alarm and twitteration. My very 
belief is that we shall be at war with France within as 
short a time after the meeting of Parliament as 
ministers can bring the House of Commons to be 
of their way of thinking, and that, if, as I hear, the 
Duke of Portland means to support them in such a 
measure, will not be very long.* 

You hear too, as we have done here this week 
past, of insurrections and rebellions, and how they 
have planted the Tree of Liberty at Dundee. But 
you may not know perhaps what I am very happy it is 


* War was declared between England and France in less than two 
months, 
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in my power to tell you for your comfort, that this 
is not the first Tree of bitter fruit that has been planted 
at that place and which has given scandal to all well- 
affected persons, for there is an old song which informs 
us, ‘ There was an old lady who lived at Dundee. . . .’ 

Now I intended to make this nothing less than a 
double letter, but I could not deny myself the pleasure 
of communicating to you this precious morsel of 
antiquity, which seems to me to be equally valuable 
from the beauty of its poetry, the excellence of its 
moral, and the comfort which it must afford to all 
reasonable people by showing that the vegetation of 
Trees in Dundee, though far from pleasant, is by no 
means an unprecedented fact. 

Ever affcy. yrs., 
Geo. CANNING. 


Canning to Wilbraham. 


Friday evening, December 14, 1792. 


There was a most violent Debate in the House of 
Commons last night on the Address. Mr. F.* declared 
himself in a manner, that cannot be thought equivocal 
any longer, for the Reformers. Windham and Burke 
spoke, and voted with Government—most decidedly : 
but what puzzles me is, that I am told the Duke of 
Portland’s family friends voted with F. The division 
was—z290 Ministry to 50 Opposition. 

Pitt is not in Parliament yet—but will be returned, 


* Fox. Parliament had met on the 13th. Louis XVI. was on trial 
for his life in France, shortly to be executed. Pitt had hitherto 
maintained an attitude of neutrality, but now the Government was 
alarmed at the menace of the French Revolution. The Militia were 
called out. Long and stormy debates took place in the House of 
Commons, beginning on the Address. Fox strongly opposed the 
warlike spirit, and Burke declared his counsels would ruin England. 
Soon after, an Alien Bill directed against French revolutionaries in 
England passed the Lords, but was opposed in the Commons by Fox, 
on which occasion Burke enacted his famous dagger scene, throwing 
on the floor a dagger made in Birmingham for use in France. 
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it is thought by Wednesday—another violent debate 
is expected to-night. 

Adieu. Do not let your diligence in letter writing 
slacken. You will always give me great pleasure by 
showing that you remember me with regard. 

Ever yours, 
GEORGE CANNING. 


At this time Canning had definitely made up his 
mind that he would enter Parliament and give his 
support to Pitt. On February 11,1793, he writes from 
Paper Buildings a very long and cautious letter to 
Sneyd to sound him with regard to Newcastle in 
Staffordshire, a borough where the Sneyd family had 
some interest, but which was practically under the 
influence of Lord Stafford. He makes the most 
minute enquiries with regard to his possible prospects 
if supported by Lord Stafford, suggesting that the 
sitting member, Mr. Fletcher, would possibly lke to 
retire, and would not contest anyone named by Lord 
Stafford and to whom he had no personal objection ; 
and if that was so he would talk to Pitt on the subject, 
and Pitt to Lord Stafford. He suggests to Sneyd that 
Mr. Fletcher would be inclined not to oppose him as 
being ‘a friend of the repeal of the Test’ (if he be, as I 
think I have heard he is, a Dissenter), and this you, 
though a staunch Church of England divine, would 
not, | hope, be ashamed or afraid to urge if you saw 
occasion, or in any other character, civil, military, or 
ecclesiastical, in such a case.’ 

Mrs. Crewe, whose friendship outweighed her 
politics, was to obtain Mr. Wedgwood’s good-will, 
and had set off to Soho Square to get him to 
come to dinner to meet Canning; but he had 
returned to Newcastle and his business at Etruria. 
Nothing seems to have come of these cautious enquiries 
with regard to Newcastle, but shortly after they were 
made, in the spring of 1793, Canning was returned to 
Parliament for Newtown, in the Isle of Wight. He 
owed his seat, as he wrote at the time to his friend 
Richman, ‘solely to Pitt, without the influence or 
interference of any other man, and’ (what was of con- 
siderable importance to him at that time) ‘without a 
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farthing of expense ’—an expression which will be found 
repeated in a letter that follows. He did not make his 
maiden speech till the end of January in the following 
year—a matter, doubtless, of some anxiety to a young 
man entering Parliament, with a reputation from Eton 
and Oxford to sustain, at a period that has been called 
the golden age of English oratory. The subject was a 
oo to grant a subsidy to the King of Sardinia. 

ord Dalling describes the speech as a failure ;* but 
although we have it as the opinion of at least one 
great authority in the House of Commons that, out of 
deference to that august assembly, it is advisable to 
begin badly,t the young orator seems to have been fairly 
well satisfied with himself. On the other hand John 
Gifford, in his ‘Life of Pitt,’ a contemporary writer, 
devotes considerable space to an account of the speech, 
which he praises ‘highly. Canning’s own feelings on 
the occasion have already been published in a letter 
to Lord Boringdon, dated March 20;t but a letter 
written a month earlier to Sneyd, which will be found 
on a later page, is of equal interest. 


Canning to Bootle Wilbraham. 


ASHBOURNE HALL, 
DERBYSHIRE, 
August 12, 1793. 

The thread of our correspondence (to use an 
elegant and not uncommon metaphor) has been so 
broken, that I hardly know where to resume it. 

I must begin therefore de novo, and must send this 
letter to your amiable relatives at Lathom—in hopes 
that they, knowing more of your motions than I at 
such a distance of place, as probably separates us now, 
and of time, as has elapsed since I heard from you, can 
calculate—will forward it to you with all convenient 


* ‘ Historical Characters,’ by Sir H. Bulwer Lytton, 1867. 

+ Mr. Chamberlain. ee 

t For this letter see Stapleton’s ‘Canning and his Times,’ p. 16. 
On the next meeting of Parliament on December 30 in the same year, 
Canning seconded the Address. 
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expedition. To tell you at once, the principal, and 
indeed only fact, of importance, which I have to com- 
municate at present—/ am come into Parliament. My 
former letter will have led you to expect this—though 
from what you said in answer to it, l apprehend you 
may not have expected it so soon. 

The time and mode in which the offer of a seat was 
made to me, the manner and conditions on which it 
was accepted by me, I reserve for one of the many long 
conversations which I propose having with you after 
your return to England. This much only I will tell 
you as to the former topick—you never were more 
out in your life, than when you conjectured that Jenky 
had anything to do with the matter; and as to the 
second—the seat does not cost me one farthing nor 
put me under the smallest obligation to any one man, 
woman, or child, Mr. Pitt only excepted. My con- 
stituents are a select, but not unrespectable set of 
people, who live on the sea-coast in the Isle of Wight 
at a small but convenient town called Newtown, and 
amuse themselves with catching fish, and when Sir 
Richard Worsley vacates a seat, as he does now and 
then, upon a promise or receipt of some snug em- 
ployment from Government — with electing in his 
room a worthy and independent member of Parlia- 
ment. 

I am settled at present at Ashbourne in Derbyshire 
at a house that belongs to Sir Brooke Boothby, and 
which my uncle Mr. Leigh has taken. I mean to 
spend September at Crewe —to return hither in 
October, and stay till I am called up to Town by the 
Law term at Lincoln’s Inn, or by the summoning of 
Parliament. The latter is likely to take place before 
Christmas. 

This is all (except my best compliments to Mrs. 
Parkinson) with which I shall trouble you at present 
—keeping what else I have to say till I know from 
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yourself, how soon I may hope to have an opportunity 
of saying it to you in person. Write to me therefore 
I beg of you and tell me your plans for staying abroad 
or returning to England. I hope for the latter before 
the winter. 

Adieu. 


Canning to Wilbraham. 


CHRIST CHURCH, 
December 10, 1793. 

My peAR Boot te, 

I cannot suffer Wilbraham * to go empty handed 
to you; though what I can give him to carry in his 
hand will contain little more than he has already to 
convey to you in his head. 

I have discoursed with him pretty much at large 
upon the subject, which you have given me reason to 
flatter myself is that whereon you would be most 
solicitous to hear from me—I mean my own situation. 

I have described to him the motives, the manner 
and the terms upon which I have accepted a seat in 
Parliament from Mr. Pitt, after having refused one 
from another quarter, and I have shown him most of 
the documents, concerning the refusal and the accept- 
ance. And all these things I have commissioned him 
to explain to you as fully as he shall be able to recol- 
lect them, and as you may have leisure and inclination 
to enquire. I shall expect that you will acknowledge 
the receipt of them, by favouring me in as full and 
explicit a manner, with your opinion upon every part 
of my conduct. 

The state of public affairs, as Wilbraham leaves 
them at his departure, he will save me the trouble of 
describing to you, by describing it, as he will be able, 
himself. The times are certainly times of trouble, but 
I think not of much danger. The session of Parlia 


* Probably his younger brother, Randle Wilbraham, of Rode Hall, 
Cheshire. 
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ment will be a noisy and violent one; but I do not 
much fear the event of it, either as to the safety of the 
ministry, or to the temper of the people. Upon this 
subject, however, I shall be able to give you a better 
idea some time after its commencement (which will 
be on the 21st. of January) and you may rely upon 
my finding an opportunity to do so, and if with this 
subject anything shall be connected, which personally 
concerns myself, you may rely upon my not omitting 
to mention it. 

Meantime you will be glad to hear that I am every 
day more and more satisfied with the step which I 
have taken, and that if I look forward, as it must be 
owned I do, with some degree of apprehension to the 
meeting of Parliament, it 1s not an apprehension 
arising from any fear of what may be said or done 
about me by others, but from an anxious doubt of 
what I may be able to say and do for myself. 

Let me have your prayers if you ever pray in a 
Greek Church, or in private with Parkinson (to whom 
pray make my best remembrances). I think that I 
already have your wishes, and in that opinion I am 
ever 

Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 
Gro. CANNING. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


PAPER BUILDINGS, 
. Saturday, February 22, 1794. 
My DEAR JOHN SNEYD, 


You have a curiosity, and it is a laudable one, 
to know of me as an independent person and im- 
partial judge, how I came off on the night of my first 
fiery trial. Shall I tell you squeamishly, or honestly ? 
Honestly. Why, then, I came off very well. I feel 
quite comfortable and satisfied, both as to the effect 
then, and as to what has been since said and thought 
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in all quarters, about which I have been informed, or 
solicitous in any degree to collect information. 

Opposition abuse—which is no great drawback to 
my general satisfaction, for it is comfort enough that 
they think it worth abusing—I must except Sheridan, 
however, who, both in the House by his manner, and 
out of the House by what he said, (I am persuaded) 
has behaved in the kindest and most honourable 
manner. 

Of the middle folks, Windham and Burke are all 
that I could wish, and much more than I could have 
hoped or expected. Ministerialists have been all very 
good. I must not tell you outright all that Pitt has 
said, especially what he said to Arbuthnot, meaning 
probably that it should come to me (for to me person- 
ally he has not spoken on the matter), but it is such as 
would make your blood curdle, your hair stand on end, 
and your silver turn black in your pocket.* He and 
I, that is Pitt and I, are upon very comfortable terms. 
I go to him when I like, and ask questions and get 
notions and take advice, and he does not seem bored. 

And so you see, all is as well as it can be. 

What are you about ? Still building and no thought 
of coming to Town this spring? Fie! But, at all 
events, we shall meet in the summer often. And you 
must be more cunning even than you were last time, 
if you get me to pass by Litchfield in my way down 
without eating and sleeping at Elford. 


* Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Burney) wrote on February 8, 1794: 
‘What an excellent opening Mr. Canning has made at last! Evtre 
nous soit dit, 1 remember when at Windsor that I was told that 
Mr. Fox came to Eton purposely to engage to himself that young 
man from the already great promise of his rising abilities, and he had 
made dinners for him and Lord Holland (his nephew) to teach them 

litical lessons.’ : 
rake had some years previously recorded in her ‘Diary,’ having 
seen Canning as the principal actor in an Eton Montem; and Sir 
Walter Scott records in his ‘Diary,’ November 18, 1826, how, on his 
visiting Madame D’Arblay when an elderly woman, she had said the 
only two people she had wished to see again were himself and Canning. 
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I hardly know what is likely to be the complexion 
of the remainder of the campaign in Parliament. 
Opposition are very sluggish and make no good 
attacks. What they do at all is in a little retail way 
of cavil and enquiry about particular expeditions, 
which gives no opportunity of fair fighting. I think 
they must rouse, however, before the end of the 
session, and I live in hopes .of something like a 
general engagement. How are all the good folks at 
Keele? and are the good folks all at Keele still? I 
will be careful to shock your sister Harriet no more 
by such naughty words and images as some of them 
in my speech, but she must excuse a little indelicacy 
there, on the plea of its being a maiden speech. 


Adieu. 
Ever most affectionately yours, 


G. CANNING. 


On August 31, in his first year in Parliament, 
Canning wrote to Sneyd about going to Crewe and 
to Keele, which he must put off, and ‘therefore cannot 
gratify the Lady S.’s, as you wish me to do by dining 
at Trentham on Tuesday,’ and asks him when he can 
come to Crewe. He finishes with a postscript : 


Did I send you this epigram when last I wrote to 
you ? and can you guess on whom it is made? It was 
sent to me about a fortnight ago. I do not know the 
author. 


Men’s turning their coats such a practice is grown, 
That with satire ’tis vain to attack it— 

But sure till this time no example was shown 
Of a CAzid ever turning his jacket.* 


In some of Canning’s letters of this date there are 
allusions to a quarrel apparently between Charles 


* This epigram, which has been generally quoted in a somewhat 
different form from Canning’s version, was written by Colonel Richard 
Fitzpatrick, the son of the first Lord Ossory. He was a Whig, and 
one of the wits of the day, a writer of verses, and a friend of Fox. 
He had served in the American War, and entered Parliament in 1780 
and once attained office. : 
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Arbuthnot and Sneyd, and Canning appears to have 
been much annoyed with the conduct of the former. 
What it was all about it is impossible to discover from 
Arbuthnot’s letters to Sneyd, which appear to be all 
previous to this date, though very few are dated in 
any way. The first letter seems to suggest that 
offence had been taken at something intended for a 
joke between himself and Sneyd, probably with 
Canning’s connivance. From his correspondence, 
Arbuthnot appears to have been an extremely ex- 
citable and sensitive man in his earlier days. What- 
ever the quarrel was about, it did not last long, and 
all three appear to have resumed their former friendly 
terms within a few months. In a letter of August 4, 
1794, Canning concludes by saying to Sneyd: 


I will not say a*word more about Gosh till I see 
you. I am so angry and so sorry and so perplexed 
what to think concerning him that I wish I could talk 
to you, for I should write volumes if I set about it, and 
all nonsense. 


In spite of this resolution, he returns to the subject 
in a week or two, and encloses to Sneyd Arbuthnot’s 
‘last foolish letter.’ The correspondence, however, 
being almost entirely on a quarrel, the particulars of 
which do not appear and were probably trivial, is 
omitted. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


WIMBLEDON, 
January 14, 1795. 

You have behaved so well in going to Ashbourne 
that I cannot send a letter there without enclosing 
one to you, according to your desire, though I have 
nothing to say to you in the enclosure that you will 
not learn from hearing the contents of that which 
carries it. I have been here since Thursday and 
purpose staying till Sunday or Monday next, when 
we must all return to Town—Lord Gower and Lady 
Sutherland for the birthday, and I to be ready for the 


VOLLL 4 
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great day which is to take place in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. 

I wish you could see how comfortable this place is, 
and how more delightful than anywhere else She* is 
in doing the honours of it; you would admire her 
beyond your present admiration, which however I 
believe to be very ardent and sincere. Indeed, you 
will have an opportunity of seeing all this or it will 
be your own fault, for She recollects perfectly, and 
repeats often, the promise which you made her that 
you would come here soon after your arrival in Town 
and I engage that you shall keep your word. 


Adieu. 
Ever affectly. yours, 


GC. 


P.S. One piece of news I have for you which I 
believe is a secret, being not yet quite settled, though 
perhaps you may have heard it already from Gosh. 
It is that he (Gosh) is about to be a Parliament Man. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


PAPER BUILDINGS, 
Thursday, October 29, 1795. 

As this is the day on which Parliament meets you 
will not expect a very long letter from me, but from 
this day forward for some time to come, I am less sure 
of having an opportunity for writing at all. I will not 
go down to the House without having first discharged 
the promise which I made to you at parting. 

My appointment to the Under-Secretaryship is 
settled. I wait only for Aust’st removal to enter upon 

* Elizabeth, Countess of Sutherland, daughter and heiress of the 
eighteenth Earl of Sutherland, who had married in 1785 Lord Gower, 
afterwards first Duke of Sutherland. She was then thirty. 

+ Thomas Aust, Canning’s predecessor at the Foreign Office as 
Under-Secretary. The appointment was attacked by Fox afterwards 


in the House of Commons as a Job, but Canning entirely vindicated 
his position, and showed that Aust had profited by the change. 
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my office. This removal depends only on Pitt's being 
able to find some place to which to remove him: and 
he (Pitt) promises me that the very first place, that he 
has in his power, shall be appropriated to that purpose. 

He hoped to have been able to effect this in such 
time as that the two changes in the office might have 
been made, at the same moment, and Mr. Hammond* 
and I come in together. As it is, the delay he hopes— 
and I hope so too—will not be long: and it would 
indeed be hard to urge the change being made before 
Aust is provided for, as he goes out for no fault or 
misconduct but simply for the purpose of making 
room for me. Pitt has behaved about this business 
as handsomely, as he has hitherto in every transaction 
that we have had together. 

Adieu—I have no time to write more. Nobbsf is at 
this instant about to go down to the House. A mob 
and perhaps a Riot is expected. I must go and see it. 

Ever yours, 


GaC. 


P.S. The speech is pacific and negotiatory enough 
to content all people, I should imagine. The French 
are driven back to the Rhine. If we can manage the 
Corn business we shall do very well. 


At this time the country was suffering severely from 
the effects of the war, heavy taxation, and the high 
rice of bread. Three days before the opening of 
Beermciit, on October 29, an unusually early date, 
a meeting of 50,000 people had been held in London, 
at which the cry had been for bread and ‘down with 
Pitt.’ The riot which Canning expected took place. 


* George Hammond, the first British Minister ever accredited to 
the United States. On returning to England in this year he became 
an Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, He was a contributor to 
the Ané-Jacobin and the Quarterly Review, which is said to have 
originated at a dinner-party in his house in Spring Gardens. He was 
on intimate terms with Canning and Frere. 

+ King George III. 
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On the King’s proceeding to open Parliament, he was 
assailed with groans and hootings. A bullet or marble, 
supposed to have been discharged from an air-gun, 
passed through his carriage window. ; 

A similar scene took place on his return. Missiles 
of every kind were hurled at his coach, which, when 
he alighted, was broken to pieces. The King, how- 
ever, displayed great firmness and courage, and de- 
livered his speech with composure. 

Canning was now five-and-twenty, and besides the 
reputation for eloquence and ability to which he had 
already attained, was possessed of the natural ad- 
vantages of a commanding figure and extreme good 
looks. In this year he took his cousin, young Stratford 
Canning, afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, for 
the first time to Eton, the scene of his former triumphs. 
Young Stratford recorded in his diary at the time his 
impressions of the personal appearance of the older 
Etonian. Canning wrote to Stratford’s sister, describ- 
ing what he had done for the boy on the occasion: 


There is only one other person to whom I have 
not written (about the boy). The person is a gentle- 
man known in the circles of Wanstead (where Strat- 
ford had been at school) by the name of Nobbs, 
but at Eton and its neighbourhood called the King.* 


Canning to Sneyd. 


WOOoTTON,t 
December 17, 1795. 

The date of this letter will show you that we might 
have met at Wootton if you had come here at this 
time: but you will be apt to infer from it, and I am 
afraid that you will infer too truly, that my visit 
here is paid for the year—the last visit that I am likely 
to pay here or anywhere else at so great a distance 
from Town, for many months to come. You will 

* Lane-Poole’s ‘ Life of Stratford Canning,’ vol. i, p. 14. Stratf 
became Captain of the school, and played in the Eton aleve a 
Byron, playing for Harrow. 

+ In Bedfordshire, the residence of Charles Ellis. 
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judge from my being here at all that both Edward 
Legge and the newspapers have been somewhat 
premature in their accounts of my actual induction 
into my office. Lord Grenville* has deferred from 
day to day the putting the last hand to the business, 
on one pretext or another (I believe out of sheer 
laziness), and has not till the other day, given any 
good reason for doing so—and then he sent me word 
that he had only waited for the adjournment that he 
might have the more leisure to make the necessary 
arrangements in the office. The adjournment takes 
place to-morrow. To-morrow therefore I must return 
to Town having snatched this little interval of leisure for 
the pleasures of the chace—those pleasures I mean of 
which you and I partake with equal satisfaction, as the 
only things in a hunting life worthy of our considera- 
tion—that is to say the good dinner and lounging 
evening which follows the exertions of the day. 

I did hope to have extended my excursion still 
farther and have taken a last look at Ashbourne—and 
have eaten my Christmas dinner there—and to havesent 
my commands to Elford that the Parson of that place 
should come and say grace for me on that occasion. 

But Lord Grenville is so accommodating after 
having dawdled so slowly, while I was necessarily in 
Town and consequently anxious to be in office, he 
now begins to march so quick, when but for coming 
into office I might go into the country for a few weeks 
and enjoy myself—that all my fairy schemes are 
destroyed at once, and I have nothing to do but to 
return to the place from whence I came with all 
possible expedition, and devote the holydays to the 
commencement of my labours. 

I am glad however, at all events, that they are about to 
commence, for this state of delay has been very trying. 

I promise you that I will not alarm you by any 


* Foreign Secretary in Pitt’s Ministry, reconstituted in 1794. 
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diminution of utter neglect and silence for the future. 
You shall have a line from me as usual, now and then. 
You shall see me too however long I may be, if you 
will but take the trouble to come up to Town every 
spring for that purpose. As Charles wrote to you 
yesterday I spare myself the trouble of sending you 
the news of this place and society and of telling you 
who and who is together. I believe however that we 
are all together, and I am sure I am for my own part. 

Have you heard anything from Mr. Gillray lately ? 
And do you know how soon after my coming m I am 
likely to come out ? 


This is the first allusion to the great caricaturist, 
then at the height of his fame. In his prints Canning 
was henceforth destined to appear on many occasions, 
but never greatly to the detriment of his dignity or 
personal appearance, often to the contrary. 

The same could not be said with regard to most of 
the leading men or women of the day, who all ‘came 
out’in turn. Some were annoyed, and the King, who 
was not spared, pronounced Gillray on one occasion 
to be ‘a very poor artist. Thomas Knight, in his 
‘Life and Works of Gillray,’ suggests that Canning, 
who himself made bitter enemies by his satire, called 
on the caricaturist to remonstrate with him. This 
story, judging from correspondence on the subject 
passing between Canning, Sneyd, and Frere, appears 
highly improbable, and its origin may have arisen 
from Canning having objected to a proposed carica- 
ture of Sheridan, or to a new edition, to be illustrated 
by Gillray, of the Ant-Jacobin, to which proposal, as 
will be seen from subsequent letters, Canning was 
strongly opposed. 

James Gillray, born in 1757, was the son of a 
Scotsman, who enlisted in the army and fought at 
Fontenoy, where he lost an arm, subsequently 
becoming a pensioner and sexton to a CEMeLery -at 
Chelsea, where he was buried at the end of the 
century. The son was well educated, and, showing 
great aptitude for drawing, was placed as a lad under 
the care of an engraver, whose art he soon learnt. 
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He studied at the Royal Academy, and was a great 
admirer of Hogarth. 

At that time Sayer had a considerable reputation as 
a political caricaturist, and his work was imitated by 
Gillray, who was not averse to allowing his earliest 
attempts to be attributed to Sayer, and even to adopt- 
ing his initials. He, however, soon became the rival 
of, and eventually far surpassed, the older man. 
Some of his first caricatures were published by 
Mrs. Humphries, a print-seller in the ae about 
the year 1779. 

He subsequently became permanently associated 
with her in the business. The shop rapidly became the 
fashion, moving into Bond Street, and finally into 
St. James’s Street, where the pavement was daily 
blocked by a crowd looking at the prints in the 
window. ‘ 

Here Gillray lived and worked till 1811, when he 
lost his reason, partly no doubt through drink. 
After lingering on for a few years under the care 
of Mrs. Humphries, he died, and was buried in 
St. James’s churchyard, where his grave is still to be 
seen, near the Rectory. 

In 1818 Sneyd writes to Charles Bagot, then Minister 
at Washington: 


Do you know that we have lost Mrs. Humphreys ? 
and that she left me all Gilray’s sketch books, and 
drawings, and his picture in miniature by himself, and 
a most beautiful shell work bouquet under a huge 
glass case? I think you must have seen it in her 
drawing room upstairs. All these treasures I have 
safe here, and hear that other drawings will be found, 
in places not yet rummaged which will be sent to 
Weg fs 

I left your mother . . . in very good spirits. Oh! 
I'll tell you a story about her. A few days after Lord 
Palmerston had been shot at—your mother dining at 
Wm.’s,* and I having the picture of Gilray in my pocket 
showed it to Dickt as the portrait of Davis the assassin. 


* Lord Bagot. + Rev. and Hon. Richard Bagot. 
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The moment my Lady saw it, she exclaimed ‘ What 
a villainous countenance !—‘thorough bloody minded 
wretch,’ etc., etc. Two days afterwards I heard her 
telling Lady Dartmouth what an atrocious face this 
Davis possessed. ‘Why, how do you know my 
Lady? quoth I. ‘I have seen his picture.’ ‘Where? 
and who showed it to you?’ ‘Oh! I forget where, 
tho’ never shall I forget his bloody look,’ etc. At last 
I told her it was Gilray she had seen. ‘No, that [ll 
take my oath it was not,’ said she. 


In another letter from Elford a few weeks later 
he writes: 


I have got Gilray’s works bound up handsomely in 
ten acceptable volumes, each vol. containing near one 
hundred prints. 


This miniature of Gillray done by himself is now in 
the National Portrait Gallery, and is by no means one 
of his happiest efforts; neither does it require any 
great stretch of imagination to attribute to it the 
appearance of an assassin. It has been twice engraved, 
and is probably the only known original portrait of 
the artist. Some further particulars concerning Sneyd 
and Gillray will be found at a later date, in connexion 
with Canning’s objections to the latter's work. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 


ELFORD, 
December 31, 1795. 


I thank you for your obliging letter, and for a 
great deal of entertainment which I received from the 
etchings that accompanied it, the Great Wolf* is very 


* ‘The Death of the Great Wolf’ was a large print by Gillray, 
published December 17, 1795. It is a travesty on Sir Benjamin 
West's picture of the death of General Wolfe at the moment of victory 
at Quebec. The occasion of the caricature was the attack on Pitt in 
the House of Commons in this month on the Estimates. Pitt is the 
dying hero, supported by Dundas, who is offering him a bumper of 
port, the idea being that Pitt had won the victory, but at the expense 
of a mortal political wound, 
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capital indeed, and I regret with you that Mr. Canning 
did not make his debut in Mrs. H.’s window in so 
excellent a print; as you say you have no likeness of 
him, I enclose one, which I have succeeded in better 
than I expected, the features and expression of face 
being fully ‘7 point,’ or at least sufficiently like for 
the purpose. I hope however that you will soon 
have an opportunity of comparing it with the original, 
for I have written to him since I received your letter 
and expressed a strong wish to bring you acquainted, 
which I am sure he will like to forward. 

If you will promise, only to follow me when you 
think me right, I will be free with my opinion when- 
ever anything occurs likely to suit your purpose. 

I have done nothing in the drawing way worth 
notice since you left me. Should I produce in my 
next fit, any good companion to those you mention, 
Mr. Humphrey shall hear from me. Pray remember 
me to him. 

It rather mortifies me to find that those who have 
seen the etchings you sent me, all declare that the 
sleep walker is the only bad one—I hope you have 
better taste in town. 


P.S. I shall always be happy to hear from you, and 
particularly so, if you can tell me that your arm is 
released from the jaws of rheumatism, it must sadly 
interrupt your ingenious labours. 


Early in 1796 Canning had been appointed Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Lord Grenville 
in Pitt’s Government. His friend Charles Ellis was 
member for Seaford. Frere was at the Foreign Office, 
and about to be returned to Parliament for a close 
borough in Cornwall. The House of Commons was 
to reassemble in October. Canning, who had repre- 
sented Newtown since his entry into Parliament, was 
in this year elected for Wendover. In the next 
Parliament in 1802 he represented Tralee, and in 1806 
returned to Newtown in the Isle of Wight. 
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Canning to Sneyd. 


(No. 4), CHARLES STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
January 10, 1796. 

To answer your letter in proper order, I begin with 
the last part of it, and tell you that I like my office 
very much. 

The employment of it is indeed constant and 
laborious enough, but it is by far the most interesting 
nature of any of the business of the Government, and 
I may reasonably confess to you that the feature in 
its character that I like best is that very one of which 
you take notice. I mean the sort of consideration 
that it gives one in the eyes of the country, and 
which no office of idleness and emolument alone could 
confer. Proceeding upwards in your letter I arrive 
at your declaration of your intention to go to Wootton, 
even if you should not take Drayton in your way, and 
even though the journey should exhaust your means 
of coming to Town in the spring. Now your're going 
to Wootton I highly approve, both for Charles’ sake 
and for yours: but for Drayton you may use your 
pleasure, but for my own sake I must protest, roundly, 
plainly and loudly against your giving up your visit 
to London, on any plea or pretext whatsoever. Meet 
you at Wootton I am sure I cannot—see you in 
Staffordshire or Derbyshire I may, or may not, as 
things shall turn out, but here in London, and here 
alone I am sure of you, and if you do not promise me 
in your next letter to come here at all events, what- 
ever else you may do, or leave undone, depend upon 
never hearing from me again. 

I now come to the main and leading point of your 
letter with which you begin and I shall conclude. 

I had seen in the window of Mrs. Humphreys, the 
very morning on which I received your letter, the 
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Print of the death of the Wolf: and have looked with 
trembling anxiety for something that I might acknow- 
ledge as a resemblance of myself. But not finding 
such a thing, I had concluded the project in my favour 
to be abandoned, and that for this winter at least I 
was at large. As I learn from you that I am not to 
flatter myself with any immunity of this nature, I am 
willing to make the best of the thing as it stands: 
and therefore if you can hit upon any proper mode of 
introducing Mr. Gillray to me at my breakfast hour 
(which is the only part of the day when I can promise 
myself at home) without its appearing to be at my 
instance or with my formal assent, | shall be very 
happy to see him. The best method that occurs to 
me of effecting this introduction is this.—You may 
probably at some time soon have prints or drawings 
to transmit to Mr. G. or he to transmit to you, which 
will be too heavy for a common Post letter. Now my 
privilege extends to the franking and receiving of 
packets of any weight however large—and in such a 
case therefore you might very naturally enclose what 
you have to send, to me, and direct Mr. G. to call for 
it, or to bring whatever he may have to send you, to 
be franked by me—at No. 4 Charles St., St. James’ Sq., 
any morning between the hours of nine and eleven. 

Does this suggestion please you? 

Perhaps this is the first that you have heard of my 
new house. Is it so? Then you must know that I 
have a very pretty small snug comfortable house, 
within three doors of Edward Legge—and a house- 
maid to boot, and a bootman (or under servant) to the 
house, a man under Fleming, whom Fleming is all 
day long teaching his duty ; and I am looking out, or 
at least Fleming is, for a cookmaid, who perhaps may 
be under him too, when she comes: and I dine at 
home quietly pretty often, and when you come to 
Town, you shall dine quietly with me—so come. 
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When do you mean to visit them at Ashbourne ? 
Pray do some time or other. Pray make my re- 
spectful compliments to your good old Lady Patroness 
(Lady Andover). 


Sneyd to Gillray. 


ELFORD, 
January 21, 1796. 

I should have apologized to you before this 
time, for leaving a drawing with Miss Humphreys 
requesting you to get it handsomely framed for me— 
but I left London in a great hurry, and knew nobody 
that I thought would execute this commission for me 
so well as yourself. 

I foresaw too that it might be the means of intro- 
ducing you to Mr. Canning; and if you can take the 
drawing to his house, No. 4, Charles Street, St. James’ 
Sq., any morning about 1o o'clock, (mentioning your 
name at the door) you will be let in, and thus perhaps 
make a friend, who may have it in his power to serve 
you, which I assure you is exceedingly my wish. 

Should you have sent the drawing away before this 
reaches you, you might call and ask Mr. Canning for 
a frank to me, and say I desired him to pay you for the 
frame. He left me this morning and is now on his 
way to London. Remember that I shall be glad to 
see you whenever you can make it convenient. 


Mr. George Elhs to Sneyd. 


BELMONT (1796). 


If you will write such pleasant letters there is no 
help for it and you must expect to wait longer for an 
answer in exact proportion to the difficulty of writing 
a proper answer. The truth is however that since [ 
heard from you I have spent my life in one continued 
state of worry, and ina series of ineffectual attempts 
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to contribute to something like a settlement of my 
poor brother's affairs which have occupied my mind 
so totally that I should have found it impossible to 
write on any other subject. Time, stupidity, a great 
ball, and a rainy day have I trust brought me a little to 
myself, and the sudden appearance of your letter that 
I have treasured up very carefully in my portfolio and 
has just struck a great thump upon my conscience, has 
instigated and compelled me to take up my pen and 
write. Charles looks as easy under his wig as an old 
glove, but behold he is now obliged to endure the 
tickling of young hair, for Parliament and hunting are 
fast approaching, and Canning has ordered him to dis- 
continue the costume of a crop and prepare for the 
reintegration of his tail. “Tis a pity but you have 
never seen his Coriolanus and cannot judge. It is a 
fine tragedy wig and carries a fine moral with it. 
Honour your father and mother that your days—and 
so forth. Your wigs were very good too, and very 
becoming, but I suppose you thought it would be too 
severe in you to put any of the commandments into 
them, and Legge, who certainly would have done so, 
can’t draw, so that Charles was obliged to have re- 
course to Kemble’s* barber. 

Poor Flump!f but I do assure you he behaved very 
well when he was here, and is not at all aware that 
Canning continues to laugh at him more than ever, 
and dictated to Frere that penitential letter which 
probably gave so pathetic a turn to his correspondence 
with you. Excepting perhaps that he is a little too 
vain of taking a joke better than anybody, and that he 
invites his friends to fresh trials of his patience by 
temptations too provoking for human frailty to with- 
stand, and that by exposing himself to a new series of 
vexations he will fret himself thin again and so spoil 
all our pictures, I see no failing in him which I would 


* John Kemble, the manager of Drury Lane. + Dr. Legge. 
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wish to correct. At the same time I will not take 
upon myself to assert that Gubbins did not assist him 
in the particular letter he wrote to you:* I only mean 
that he does not assist him with any advice about his 
behaviour, and that he sits and walks and eats and 
drinks and drives a buggy quite naturally and de- 
corously and as if he drove entirely from his own 
head. 

Frere, I believe, died the beginning of the summer 
and was buried in the family seat in Norfolk, but as a 
seat in Parliament is now ready for him, I trust we 
shall persuade him to rise again and to meditate new 
acrostics and Gentleman's Magazines.t Canning has 
been working shockingly, but looks, when I saw him 
last, in high health and beauty. I suspect (though he 
is grown too much of a politician to reveal a secret) 
that he has intentions of exhibiting next spring at 
Astley’s. You never saw such boots and leather 
breeches. Jenky, after practising so long at reviews 
on a live horse, is not at all to be compared with him. 

I forgot to tell you that Charles and myself are very 
much pleased with your Don Quixotes, but we rather 
think that you must colour them, because the first was 
coloured, and we agree that you had much better do 
some more, and bring them up to town with you 
directly, and then if you behave well, and make a 
comfortable visit at Wootton, we will go with you to 
Sack’s, and then you will pass your spring in Town, 
then we will all go down to Leigh’s and go and see 
your improvements at Elford, and all this will be 
very pleasant, and inspire you with the best possible 

* The meaning of Ellis’s remarks about Legge and Gubbins will 
be apparent from the account of the jokes played on them during the 
summer, which are described in the next chapter, and had taken place 
previously. 

{ These friends were in the habit of sending hoaxing letters to 
‘Mr. Urban’ in the Geztleman’s Magazine, of which there are 


specimens amongst the correspondence from which these selections 
are made. Part of ‘Musae Cateatonenses’ is written in this form. 
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sermons for your summer campaign, and we will tell 
you in time whether you shall preach for war or 
peace. In the meantime you may remember Col. 
Crawford and the Archduke in your prayers, under 
the article of sick persons and young children. 
Canning is delighted with the Archduke and I expect 
to hear a very good elogium of him in Morpeth’s 
speech* on the address—so God bless you, my dear 
Sneyd— 
Yours very affectionately, 


Ge: 


Canning to Sneyd. 


LONDON, 
LNovember 27, 1796. 


We are all in Town and anxious for your coming 
and Tadloe’s.{ If you wish to know who we al/ are, 
there are four of us. Mr. Frere he was one, the two 
Mr. Ellises, he was two, and myself I was three, and 
who else? Let me see—There was the two Mr. 
Ellises he was one, Mr. Frere he was two, and IJ— 
three—well but the fourth? Let me see again. My- 
self I was one, Mr. Frere he was two, the two Mr. 
Ellises three. Plague upon it—there were four of us— 
I am sure—but no matter. We have got some choice 
stories for you, you never get any for us. 


* A new Parliament assembled on October 6. Lord Morpeth 
moved the Address in the House of Commons, saying that the 
successes of our enemies in the earlier part of the campaign ‘had 
been effectually checked, and their dreaded consequences prevented, 
by the bravery of our Austrian allies, and by the wise and heroic 
conduct of the Archduke Charles, who had defeated the gigantic 
projects and rendered nugatory the boasted success of our foes’ 
(‘ Hansard,’ vol. xxxvil.). 

The Archduke Charles, brother of the Emperor, was the ablest and 
most energetic general that the Austrians then possessed; he had 
three times defeated General Jourdan, and driven him across the 
Rhine on September 16, thereby saving Germany for the time. 


+ Dr. Legge. 
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No. 1. 


Sir Andrew Agnew was an officer of great merit in 
the reign of George II. He married a lady of family 
and fortune but was not blessed with any issue. 
‘Lady Agnew’ would he say after dinner when he 
began to feel the company of the ladies a restraint 
upon the merit and freedom of the conversation among 
his male companions. ‘Lady Agnew’ raising his voice 
rather sharply on the first syllable of ‘ Lady’ and fall- 
ing it still more acutely upon the last syllable of 
‘Agnew ’—‘ Lady Agnew—gin you dinna withdraw’ 
(he was a Scotchman by birth, and his accent conse- 
quently tinctured in a great degree with the puritanical 
pecuharities of that country) ‘gin you dinna withdraw 
Lady Agnew, I’se e’en gie you a brade hent, I’se drunk 
—and callfor....’ 

Lady Agnew anxious to avoid a situation in which 
her natural delicacy would have suffered so much— 
withdrew. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
DOWNING STREET, 
January 14, 1797. 

Take a clergyman of the Church of England, pare 
him very small, so that your surplice may fit him, and 
then hire him at a competent price to do duty for you 
at Elford, on Sunday Jan. 22nd or Sunday Jan. 29th 
and as many Sundays following as you please. 

Do you wish to know the reason of this advice? I 
will tell you. 

There are the two Mr. Ellises, he was two, there is 
Mr. Frere, the member, he was three, there is myself, 
four, and I know not who besides, that are determined 
to arrive at Ashbourne on Saturday next this very day 
sen’night. Saturday Jan. 21st 1797, to dinner with the 
Rev. Justice Leigh and family at 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 
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And will you not meet us there? and will not you 
stay with us there the whole week till the Saturday 
next ensuing? I can answer these questions in one 
way only, and in two words—you will—I know you 
will. I am sure of it. I am confident you can have 
no doubt, hesitation, delay, or difficulty about it. I 
might proceed to ask will you not on that ensuing 
Sunday, permit yourself to be bodkined handsomely 
into one of the post chaises that will drive up to the 
Justice’s door, and to be carried to Wootton, the seat 
of the younger Mr. Ellis, in Bedfordshire—there to 
remain as long as you are found agreeable ? 

But this point I trust is already settled in great part, 
and therefore I forbear to press it for the present—and 
conclude with desiring that I may hear from you by 
return of post upon the other point. 

And so [| heartily bid you farewell till this day sen’- 


night, till when I think of remaining 
Ever yours, 


a 


P.S. I write by this day’s post to the Rev. Mr. 
Legge, a clergyman of eminence in his parts—and I 
direct (knowing no better where his parts may at 
present be) to Sandwell.* I write to recommend his 
joining us at Ashbourne. If you know where he is, 
pray write to him too and back my recommendation. 


It is recorded by Sneyd, probably about 1795, that 
‘Lord Auckland, having often desired Mr. Pitt to 
read his nephew Sir Fred. Eden’s work on the Poor 
laws, Mr. Pitt at last requested Lord Morningtont and 
Canning to assist him, and, taking one volume himself 
into another room, left the others for the young men 
to look over and write such an abridgment of as 
would enable him to give his opinion of the work to 


* Lord Dartmouth’s house, near Birmingham. 
+ Richard, second Earl of Mornington, afterwards Marquess 
Wellesley and Governor-General of India. 
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Lord Auckland. They amused themselves by writing 
the following quotations in verse.’ 

In order to appreciate the lines, the reader must 
refer to Sir Frederick Eden’s work on the ‘State of 
the Poor,’ an elaborate and laborious digest of the 
state of employment, wages, food, etc., of the working 
classes from the earliest times in this country. 

The book still remains a standard work on the state 
of the poor, in spite of the opinion of the two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen that the ‘appendix shall rot.’ 
It is to the appendix in the third volume to which 
they chiefly directed their attention, evidently agree- 
ing with Byron that it ‘saved, in fact, the trouble of 
an index.’ 

The notes to the appendix are voluminous, giving 
abbreviated references to old works on local history, 
feudal customs, and accounts, such as Fabian and 
Stowe’s Histories, Burton’s ‘ Monasticon,’ Blomfield’s 
‘Norfolk,’ with special reference to ‘thy “ Hawsted,” 
O Cullum, and “Tasburgh’s Compot.”’ The latter 
are the abbreviated references in the notes to Sir John 
Cullum’s ‘ History of Hawsted in Suffolk’* and the 
‘Compot, an old English word used in the sense of 
an account of the parish of Tasburgh in Norfolk. 

All the lines form literal quotations from entries in 
the appendix, or the notes thereto. They are chiefly 
from the ‘Household Accounts of Sir Edward Coke 
in 1596, while verses four and five refer to the 
‘Household Book of the Earl of Surrey in 1523.’ 

One verse refers to the ‘Bill of Mrs James at 
Puddlewharf of suche beere as hath been delyv’ed to 
the use of the Right Worr! Edwé Coke,’ while 
‘Oringadowe’ is described thus: ‘Item, sente by the 
Steward of the Temple on Oringadowe pye and on 
appletarte,’ to which there is a note as to how to make 
‘Oringadowe’ and pour it into the pie. 

Lady Howard and Lady Windam’s meals, and how 
their servants lived, are almost literally quoted from 


* Charles Knight, in ‘ Half-Hours with the Best Authors,’ gives an 
extract from this scarce book, and says: ‘What Gilbert White did for 
Selborne the Rev. Sir John Cullum did for Hawsted.’ The extract is 
a most interesting account of the Elizabethan house of that place. Sir 
John was the Rector of Hawsted in 1762, and succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy and estates in 1774. 
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the records of the year 1523 in two of the verses. The 
assistance of his amateur secretaries in Mr. Pitt’s 
study of the Poor Law may have accounted for the 
failure of the Bill on the subject which he introduced 
in 1796, but had to withdraw.* 


I. 


Though ‘ Walsingham,’ ‘ Fabian,’ ‘ Stowe,’ ‘ Knighton,’ will last, 
* Bibl. Cott.,’ ‘ Firma Burgi,’ and ‘ Burton. Monast.,’ 

Sir Frederick’s Appendix may soon be forgot, 

With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


2 


‘Blomf. Norf.,’ ‘ Mad. Exchec.,’ and ‘ Mad. Bar., are so clever, 
That, like ‘ Lambard. Peramb.,’ they will flourish for ever ; 
But the luckless Appendix, I fear me, will not, 

With thy ‘ Hawsted ” O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


: 
‘Ann. Waver.,’ ‘Ann. Dunst.,’ ‘Forme of Cury’ are silly; 
So are ‘ Chron. Pretios.’ and the famed ‘ Liber Willi,’ 
Can it be that, like these, the Appendix shall rot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot’? 


4. 
Though it paints to the life ‘Lady Windam’s’ great meal— 
‘ Eight roundes of bowld beefe, 3 rost quarternes of veal ’— 
Yet they tell me th’ Appendix will certainly rot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


5. 
‘Lady Howard, ’tis true, with the ‘Shaungerres’ sat picking 
‘Gosse, ‘Caponne,’ ‘ Calfe,’ ‘Coney,’ ‘ Quale,’ ‘ Mallarde,’ and 
‘ Chickinge,’ 
In vain—if so learn’d an Appendix must rot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


6. 
‘Mistris Bridgit,’ on ‘Malmsey’ she fixed her regards ; 
‘Mistris Anne’ borrow’d money to squander at ‘cardes.’ 
Here’s a health to them both, tho’ th’ Appendix should rot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


* The Bill contained some 130 clauses, in one of which the cow for 
the poor man, to be endowed a century later with three acres, made 
her first appearance in politics, and the absence of the exact amount 
of this necessary endowment formed one of the criticisms which 
helped to wreck the Bill, 
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7. 
All the students of Coke must with rapture remember 
Sir Edward’s accounts for the month of November ; 
Can th’ Appendix which states such accounts be forgot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot’? 


8. 


Imprimis, ‘twelve couple of Rabyttes from Plesauntes,’ 

‘Palls plomes,’ ‘Barnvins trouttes,’ ‘Tippers pidgeons and 
fesauntes ’— 

These shall live when the ‘ Aldermanne’s’ story’s forgot, 

With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


9. 
Item, ‘ greane phishe’ and ‘ salt phishe,’ a ‘ dozen of lales’; 
Item, ‘ four paire of Maides’; item, ‘ pickerells and trales ’— 
Such dainties must charm, tho’ their price is forgot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


Io. 


The ‘ chevettes’ and ‘rochettes’ and ‘ pigges ready dreste,’ 
For which ‘ owld Mister Basham’s fat maide’ was ca-rest, 
Shall be dear to all hearts, tho’ owld Basham may rot, 
With thy ‘Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


II. 


Who ‘ Sixpence would grudge in a moment of hunger’ 
‘Warner’s manne’ to reward ‘for the huge piece of Cunger’? 
‘Mrs. Warner’ and ‘ Cunger’ can they be forgot, 

With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot’? 


12. 


‘ Bossoms, Chesses, and Quadlynnes,’ what critic shall mock ? 
Or the ‘one grete spice cake’ of good ‘owlde Mistris Crocke.’ 
The ‘Spice Cake’ shall endure, tho’ ‘ the Chesses’ may rot, 
With thy ‘Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


13. 
‘Oringadowe’ Sir Edward pour’d into his ‘ pye,’ 
And drank ‘ Puddlewharf Bere’ when he found himself dry ; 
So will we, when th’ Appendix has long been forgot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


14. 
‘White wine Brothe’ would he swallow as soon as ’twas light, 
‘Pintes of Sacke’ every noon, ‘ Quartes of Clarette’ at night ; 
Spite of ‘ Brothe,’ ‘ Sacke,’ and ‘ Clarette, th’ Appendix shall rot, 
With thy ‘ Hawsted’ O Cullum and ‘ Tasburgh’s Compot.’ 


Canning perpetrated, on_a previous occasion, a 
mewhat similar poetical effusion, which he wrote in 
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Mrs. Crewe’s album at Crewe Hall, a book that was 
unfortunately lost or destroyed in the fire at that 
house. Sneyd, however, preserved many of the 
verses, mostly by Canning and Mrs. Greville, which 
were written in the volume, including the well- 
known epitaph on Mrs. Crewe’s dog, buried in the 
dairy, without which no memoir of Canning would 
seem to be complete, but which this time the reader 
may be spared, together with any allusion to ‘ Buff 
and Blue.’ 

Amongst others was a set of some forty lines by 
Canning, forming an almost literal transcription of a 
‘eee in Sir George Staunton’s account of Lord 

acartney’s mission to China in 1792.* The Ambas- 
sador was related to the Crewes, and the passage 
selected is a pompous and minutely detailed descrip- 
tion of the effects of sea-sickness during the voyage 
on a medical man belonging to the suite. This gentle- 
man, according to the record of the Secretary to the 
Embassy, ‘perceived a few circumstances so un- 
common in his own case that he did not think it 
altogether uninteresting to describe his situation.’ 
Sir George proceeds to embody in his official narrative 
the detailed sensations of his fellow-traveller, which 
are turned almost word for word into rhymes suf- 
ficiently realistic to have the same effect on the reader 
as the sea had on the doctor. They consequently, 
with the exception of a few lines, are omitted: 


* Past, present, future—all were blank to me; 
Though bold the word, ‘twas quite a bore to be. 
Oh, my poor head! not heavy as of yore— 
Light, light it felt, and most exceeding sore ; 

It swelled as though its sutures soon must break, 
And then it ached—good God, how it did ache! 
* * * * * 
That e’en th’ Embassador, whose splendid name 
Gilt with new titles shines, and well-earned fame, 
E’en I, who this long voyage undertook 

That I might get six guineas for my book; 

Great minds, and glowing in our country’s cause, 
Knights of her Bath, and Doctors of her Laws. 
E’en we should dearly for our glory pay, 

If Heav’n ordained us sea-sick all the way.’ 


* © Account of the Embassy to China by the Earl of Macartney,’ 
by Sir George Staunton, Secretary to the Embassy, vol. i., p. 194. 


CHAPTER LM 
‘MUSA CATEATONENSES’ 


In 1796, when Canning was Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and shortly before the publication 
of the Anti-Jacobin, he was a moving spirit in an 
elaborate practical joke perpetrated on their friends 
Dr. Legge, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, and Lord 
Boringdon, by Frere, Sneyd, and the Ellis cousins. 
The details of the joke and the consequent ‘ quizzing’ 
of the reverend Doctor are embodied in a manuscript 
volume entitled ‘Musze Cateatonenses,’ in allusion to 
‘Muse Etonenses’ of Canning’s school-days. This 
volume, in John Sneyd’s handwriting, contains a long 
history in prose and verse, mostly by Canning and 
Frere, of the adventures of the two victims of the 
hoax in their search for an imaginary Swiss preacher 
at a non-existent chapel in Cateaton Street.* This 
work is mentioned by Hayward in his article on 
Canning in the Edinburgh Review of July, 1858, where 
he described it as being illustrated by Sneyd and in 
the possession of Lady Morley at Saltram, and stated 
that, so far as he knew, there existed no other copy. 
Possibly Sneyd may have made two copies, though 
nothing is now known of the one said to be at Saltram. 
Sneyd certainly made illustrations of some part of the 
Doctor’s adventures and sent them to his friends, as 
may be gathered from subsequent letters. 

n the frontispiece of the copy which is here trans- 
cribed there is a note, dated 1842, to the effect that the 
only other copy is an imperfect one in the possession of 
Lady Morley. The imaginary narrative of Dr. Legge 
and the correspondence of Lord Boringdon, though 


* Cateaton Street, E.C., now Gresham Street. 
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they may now seem to display a somewhat long- 
winded and laboured style of wit, nevertheless contain 
a good deal of quaint humour and throw a side-light 
on the ways of the time. The verses and acrostics 
which accompany them add nothing to the reputation 
of men who had formerly contributed to ‘Muse 
Etonenses,’ but these seem to have been mostly con- 
cocted by various friends of the perpetrators of the 
joke. Some are too coarse for publication, as may 
be judged from one of Frere’s letters to Sneyd ex- 
pressing his horror at one of the party—probably 
Charles Ellis—having shown Dr. Legge all the verses 
they had agreed to expunge, and the reverend gentle- 
man’s natural indignation thereat. 

Whatever may be thought, after a lapse of more 
than a century, of the taste or humour of the whole 
thing, there is no doubt that at the time, and for 
many years after, the authors were, as they would 
have expressed it, vastly pleased with themselves and 
their elaborate witticism. That they were so may be 
gathered from many allusions in letters that passed 
between them in subsequent years, and it was long 
before their victims heard the last of it. For instance, 
when at a later date Dr. Legge innocently asked to be 
reminded of the metre of ‘ Alonzo the Brave,’ a ballad 
by ‘Monk’ Lewis, Canning at once wrote down for 
his edification the following lines: 


‘A Parson so dull and a Baron so bold 
Conversed as their carriage went on: 
Full many long stories they heard and they told. 
Dr. L. was the Parson—his stories were old ; 
The Baron was Lord Boringdon.’ 


Even as late as 1823 Mr. Stapleton quotes a letter 
from Canning in which an allusion to the ‘ Muse’ is 
made, but as the word is misread into ‘music,’ it would 
seem that the private secretary had never heard of his 
chief’s early literary effort.* 

This medley is an excellent example of a singularly 
ponderous type of jest frequently indulged in by the 
literary wit of the eighteenth century. Such humour 
as it contains is at once inspired by, and founded on, 


* Stapleton’s ‘ Canning and his Times,’ p. 370. 
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the famous practical joke played by Swift, Pope, 
Arbuthnot, and Gay on poor Partridge, the almanac 
maker. ; 

The modus operandi was as follows: Swift, under 
the pseudonym of Isaac Bickerstaff, issued an almanac 
containing various prophecies, neither more nor less 
cryptic than those which commonly appeared in the 
prophetic calendars of the day, save for one item, 
which was a definite announcement of the date, hour, 
and death of a certain astrologer named Partridge; 
this was followed by a second pamphlet declaring 
that Partridge was dead and Mr. Bickerstaff’s pro- 
phecy fulfilled. Partridge, completely hoaxed, replied 
in a paper stating that he was not dead, and that 
Bickerstaff was an imposter. This protest drew from 
Swift and his friends a perfect storm of ‘true descrip- 
tions,’ ‘prophecies,’ and ‘accounts’ levelled at the head 
of the unfortunate astrologer. From that time we 
may date the general use of this peculiar weapon of 
satire; and the method of tormenting Dunces, as they 
were then styled, and bores by solemn accounts of 
ridiculous and impossible events in the form of letters, 
reflections, ‘Authentick Narratives,’ and so on, re- 
mained fashionable long after Partridge was for- 
gotten. 

By making use of such methods, Pope vented his 
spleen on Edmund Curll, the bookseller, and Swift 
defended Gay in his ‘ Authentick Letter to Monsieur 
Monsieur.’ 

The Gentleman's Magazine contained reams of such 
stuff, good, bad, and indifferent, concerning persons of 
every rank in life, for above forty years. Mercifully, 
this form of jew a’esprit began to fall into disuse 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

Canning and Frere’s effort exhibits it in its last 
stage of decline.* 


* Swift, Arbuthnot, and Pope published pieces under the name of 
Martinus Scriblerus, a name used by Canning in the MJzcrocosm at 
Eton. They had a Scriblerus Club. Sterne imitated their style. 
For the persecution of Curll, see Swift's Works, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott, vol. xiii., where pp. 226 e¢ seg. give an original example of the 
style of humour of which the ‘ Musee’ is a parody. 
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Copy of a Letter from Mr. Legge to Lord Boringdon 
accompanying his Narrative. 


My pDeEAR Lorp, 

As various misconstructions and misrepresenta- 
tions of the motives and result of our expedition to 
Cateaton Street must have reached your ears, I am 
sure I shall be justified in your eyes for the design 
which I have conceived of drawing up a succinct 
account of the whole of this intricate business; of 
tracing it’s rise, describing it’s progress, and putting in 
a true and fair light it’s inadequate perhaps, but surely 
not unproductive, conclusion. 

How far the execution of my plan may answer to 
the conception of it you will judge from the paper 
with which I accompany this address. You will 
observe that the object which I have kept in view 
throughout is truth—plain naked truth. It is for that 
alone I am anxious. I have paid no attention to the 
embellishment of my style. I adopt no extraneous 
ornaments. I hazard no doubtful inferences. I 
indulge no useless reflections. I wish to give to the 
world, or at least to that part of the world who are in 
any degree interested in our happiness and glory (our 
numerous friends and connections, whether by re- 
lationship or otherwise), a clear and concise idea of 
an event, of which they have all heard something, but 
few the exact truth: which some have condemned as 
improbable, others have passed by as unimportant, 
and others (the most misguided of all) have for the 
moment been inclined to rally as ridiculous. 

It is to remedy all these errors: it is to certify the 
notions of those who know not what they have heard, 
to rectify the mistakes of those who have heard what 
they should not know, to supply the deficiencies of 
those who have heard imperfectly; it is to convince 
the incredulous, to awaken the unthinking, to reclaim 
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the scoffer, that I have undertaken this narrative—a 
Narrative in the pursuit of which I shall keep con- 
stantly in mind the etymology of that word, which I take 
to be Varro to relate, and in which I need not consume 
any great portion of your time to prove to you that [ 
shall go directly to the point, nor need I use many 
words, or laboured phrases and far-fetched expressions 
to assure you that I shall endeavour to the best of my 
power to avoid all superfluous verbosity, and to reject 
all useless circumlocution. 

My reasons for inscribing this narrative to you may 
perhaps require some explanation—and yet why 
should they? To a mind judicious and painstaking 
as yours they must appear at once in all their native 
force and propriety. Other travellers, | am aware, 
have usually dedicated the histories of their perigrina- 
tions, not to those who had partaken of their enter- 
prize, but to those whom they expected to approve or 
to reward it. But other travellers have written with 
other objects than 1. Their aim has been to excite 
the admiration and to gratify the curiosity of mankind, 
as well as to raise and extend their own reputation. 
Mine is not so much to be admired for what I under- 
took (though far be it from me to disclaim my due 
share of that laudable desire of distinction wherewith 
the breast of true genius ever glows) as to be precisely 
understood with regard to what I failed in accom- 
plishing. My wish is not so much to extend and 
raise the fame of the transactions which I describe, as 
to circumscribe their notoriety, and reduce their 
imputed extravagance. Others have written for the 
ignorant world whatever they wished the world to 
learn. I write for a few friends already in possession 
of much which I wish I could make them wmlearn. 
Finally, others have professed to describe what they 
saw. It is my business to give an account of my 
having seen nothing. With this difference of views 
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and circumstances it is not surprizing that | pursue 
in everything relating to my work a different course 
from that which the mass of travel writers have taken. 

But when you reflect, as I have told you in the 
early part of this letter, that my sole- and exclusive 
object is truth, you will not only cease to wonder at 
my deviating from the example of former voyagers, 
but you will begin to wonder that former voyagers 
should not have agreed with mine. 

In addressing you thus publickly upon this occasion, 
I call upon you to stand to my work—not as an idle 
complimentary Godfather, who is only to grace it with 
a name, but as a conscientious sponsor, who is to be 
it’s second father, to share with it’s true parent the 
credit of it’s character, and the responsibility for it’s 
performance of all that is promised on it’s behalf. 

And in this view, how much more prudent would it 
have been for those who have at any time favoured 
the world with the relation of marvellous adventures, 
to have appealed in their dedications, not to a Patron 
for the protection of their writings, but to a witness 
for confirmation of them.—If Bruce had dedicated to 
his circumcised companion, Osman,—if Robinson 
Crusoe had addressed himself to his faithful Friday— 
they might perhaps have lost some patronage, but 
they certainly would have secured more credit. It is 
to be answered indeed in defence of each of these 
travellers that the partner of his toils, the companion of 
his adventures, the witness and voucher of his courage 
and conduct, was no more, at the time of his publica- 
tion, or perhaps that they were in both instances, 
merely imaginary personages, I admit the validity of 
this plea for the authors particularly in question. But 
for him, whose Osman yet survives, for him whose 
Friday has not perished, but lives in a substantial and 
producible form, what apology could be made (accord- 
ing to the view here taken of the subject) if he should 
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omit to call the friend who had shared the actions, 
into the partnership of the relations; if he were to 
forfeit such an opportunity of converting what is 
usually the mere introductory portico to the building, 
into a useful apartment ; what is often no more than a 
graceful finish to the portrait into a prominent and 
expressive feature; what is sometimes only as if it 
were a flourish of penmanship on the margin of the 
deed into a stamp of it’s authenticity? 

It is with this view, and with these principles, my 
dear Lord, that I offer this little work to you, beseech- 
ing you to assist me with your observations upon 
every part of it,—with your corrections where I appear 
to have been inaccurate,—with your amplifications, 
where I have been either sparing of facts, or jeune and 
hasty in the relation of them. Curtailment Gf I know 
myself) I shall nowhere need: for that I cannot have 
been too copious in matter, the amplitude of the 
subject is itself a sufficient guaranty that I am not 
inclined to be diffuse in style, where matter is wanting 
to bear me out—I appeal to what I have written to 
you, as a proof, and to yourself, when you have 
perused it, as a Voucher. 

I appeal to you, my Lord, above all things for my 
fidelity in the recital of those passages in our joint 
lives, quorum (to use a classical expression from 
Virgil), quorum pars magna fuisti. 

I have the honour to be, 
My Dear Lord, 
Your obliged 
Fellow traveller 
and (in so far as these travels are concerned) 
Your faithful biographer, 
E. LEGce. 


P.S. and N.B, I mark my jokes thus with a dash 
under them. 
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AUTHENTICK NARRATIVE 


Narrative, BY Mr. Lecce, or a JoURNEY TO THE 
Swiss CHAPEL IN CaTEATON STREET, SUNDAY 
May y® 29TH, 1796. 


CHAP TE RAISE 


{ nap so long desired to visit the Helvetick Chapel in 
Cateaton Street, that I scarcely remember how the 
wish was originally excited. I was more particularly 
induced to undertake the journey, by finding in Lord 
Boringdon a companion, equally bent on the same 
object, and one,.the easiness of whose conversation, 
and coach, promised to render the expedition eminently 
delightful. Having few previous arrangements to 
make, our departure was presently fixed for Sunday 
May 2oth at a quarter past eight o’clock a.m. 

It is surely a strange Malady in the human mind, 
that the attainment, or the near prospect of the attain- 
ment of any object long looked for with eagerness and 
anxiety should seldom be unaccompanied with an un- 
easy sensation. Such however was the case with my 
feelings on Saturday night May 28th at the moment 
when retiring to my chamber, I took leave of my 
family with a view to the journey upon which I was to 
set out the following day. I had experienced too 
often, and too uniformly, the indulgent disposition 
of my parents, to have the smallest scruple in con- 
fiding to them the extent and purpose of the plan 
which I had in agitation. I had explained it to them 
without hesitation or reserve, and they took too much 
delight in anything that promised to contribute to my 
rational occupation, or improvement, to receive the 
information with any other emotions than those of 
pride and tenderness, and an anxious hope that I 
might derive from the execution of the plan all the 
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satisfaction that I proposed myself, and some part of 
the instruction which they thought I wanted. 

It was therefore with their perfect concurrence that I 
undertook the expedition. And there is no truth 
whatever in the story that has been so wantonly and 
maliciously propagated, of my having left the house 
without any notice given of my intention or destina- 
tion, and having in consequence kept the family coach 
waiting at the door for ten minutes the next morning 
in expectation of my coming from my closet to proceed 
with the rest of the family to the usual place of 
worship. 

But in spite of the approbation of my friends, 
of my own internal satisfaction, of the glowing 
hopes and fancies which had formerly beaten so high 
within my bosom, and which were now so unex- 
pectedly brought within reach of accomplishment, I 
did, as I have before said, feel a certain heaviness and 
depression of mind on retiring to my chamber: for 
which if I were at all superstitious, I might be tempted 
to account by something of a foresight of the diffi- 
culties which were the following day to impede my 
progress, and the disappointment which was to meet 
it-at the end, 

Be that as it may, I proceeded under this depression 
to make the necessary preparations for my early out- 
sallying, by performing over night such parts of the 
business of my toilette, as it might be unnecessary to 
repeat in the morning (in order to save time) and 
putting on such parts of my dress, as were not abso- 
lutely incompatible with my going to bed. With this 
view, I equipped myself presently with my black 
worsted breeches, which I preferred to the cloth 
ones as being more elastick, and less likely therefore 
to press and constrain the circulation of the blood 
during the night,—the black silk stockings, which had 
that very day come home from the wash, having been 
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washed in small beer and chamber lye to give them a 
proper gloss, and to prevent the unpleasant smell 
which black too often emits. I washed myself care- 
fully all over (so far as delicacy permits) and I put on 
also a clean shirt with a plaited frill (which I usually 
do on Sunday mornings during my stay in Town, 
though at other seasons I am but a very little fouler) 
so that in fact it was but anticipating the wear of the 
shirt a few hours, and supposing my sleep to be 
tranquil there was little danger of the frill being 
materially rumpled. 

Thus I consigned myself, not indeed to sleep (that 
the agitation of my spirits forbade), but to meditation 
upon the chances*and changes of sublunary life: and 
to a patient expectation of Betty, who was directed to 
call me at 7, and to have my breakfast made, and my 
clean handkerchief, cocked hat, and umbrella ready for 
me at the bottom of the stairs, so that I should have 
nothing to do but to slip into them and make the best 
of my way to Hill Street where my companion was to 
expect me. 

I will not aver that the night I passed was abso- 
lutely sleepless. On the contrary I have reason to 
believe that after a certain time I did fall into a kind 
of doze (in spite of all my thoughts and contempla- 
tions) accompanied with snoring. And that for two 
reasons: First, that I have at this moment on my 
mind the impression of having heard a Swiss preacher, 
of the name of Abozey (the very figure of the man is 
now before my eyes) delivering a very excellent 
discourse upon patience and resignation ; and as | am 
confident that I never have in fact heard any Swiss 
preacher at all while waking, I am necessarily inclined 
to believe that this must have been the work of my 
imagination during a dream which | had that night, 
and that I therefore must have slept without being 
conscious of it. Secondly, that when I waked, I found 
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Betty standing by my bedside in a piteous posture, 
inquiring what I wanted that made me groan so, and 
with a heated napkin in her hand, which she had been 
prevented from applying to that part of my stomach 
where she imagined the pain to be, only by finding my 
person so far clothed as not to admit of a ready access 
£0.10. 


CHAPTER 2NnD 


The precautions of the preceding night had left so 
little to be finished in my morning dress, that my 
toilette was presently over: and I tripped down the 
stairs to the porter’s hall in high spirits, and with 
such a lightness and elevation of mind, as only a good 
conscience can feel, and nothing but the prospect of a 
day to be well spent can bestow. My breakfast was 
not ready, nor indeed did I make any inquiries after 
it. I felt neither hunger nor thirst at this moment 
(save a little drought or parchedness in my mouth, 
which was quickly removed by a draught of fair 
water), and I was impatient withal to be upon the 
road. 

So putting into my pocket a slice of stale barley- 
bread, and my sermon on the plentiful harvest, to- 
gether with my travelling socks, Welch wig, and my 
well-known Birmingham corkscrew,—I sallied forth 
with quick steps, and a beating heart, and had actually 
proceeded several hundred yards before I missed my 
Umbrella; which I had inadvertently left behind me. 
I returned without delay for this valuable and neces- 
sary instrument: without which I never had, nor ever 
could have performed any journey conveniently: and 
without which, I beg it may be observed, I did not 
perform this. 

I beg this to be observed, I say, because I know 
there are stories in circulation to the contrary : 
stories that insinuate that as though the umbrella in 
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question had been at this time out of my possession, 
and in the custody of a Gentleman, a friend, and near 
neighbour of mine, who is represented to have with- 
holden it from me during the greater part of my stay 
in Town, and to have unequivocally denied my right 
to the property. In refutation of this absurd rumour 
it is sufficient for me to aver, that though the umbrella 
Was unquestionably detained in the ward and guar- 
dianship of the Gentleman above mentioned, until I 
had made my title clear and good in his eyes, the 
detention arose solely from motives of the purest 
delicacy on his part, namely a strict and scrupulous 
love of justice (as will appear by reference to a very 
long and laboured dissertation by him written ex- 
pressly on the subject of Umbrella tenures) which 
induced him to think, and rightly, that it was better 
to reserve it to his own use, knowing his own recti- 
tude and his intention to restore it to the proper 
claimant, whenever he should appear,—than to give it 
up on a first demand to an utter stranger, as in this 
view I might be esteemed, whereby he would have 
rendered himself no longer responsible for its safety, 
and ultimate forthcoming. 

I must take this opportunity also of justifying 
the same Gentleman from a calumny industriously 
spread against him, as though all the crosses of 
my journey this day, and the eventual disappoint- 
ment of myself and my companion, had been owing 
to his contrivance and machination: whereas | can 
most truly say that we are indebted to him for 
whatever pleasure (short perhaps of what we expected) 
did fall to our lot in the course of this expedition: 
and I must add that if there Aad proved to be an 
Helvetic Chapel in Cateaton Street (and it is no 
fault of Ais that there was not) it would have been 
principally to his good offices that we should have 
held ourselves obliged for the opportunity of visit- 
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ing it, and so I take my leave of this part of the 
subject. 

My umbrella then I seized, I opened, I examined 
and discovered it to be sound and whole, and fit in 
every respect for the purposes of the day. I re-com- 
menced my journey, though with a pace somewhat 
slackened, and the tone of my spirits rather lowered 
by this little temporary rub. 

The morning was fine (though wet underfoot—but 
my shoes are pretty strong) and my Umbrella would 
in fact have been useless for the moment had I not 
imposed it upon myself as a kind of tax for forgetful- 
ness—a sort of pleasant penance to carry it extended 
over my head a considerable part of the way to Hill 
Street—Such was my resolution. But I presently 
grew weary of it. I let down the umbrella therefore 
rather hastily, and carried it shut, and swinging loosely 
in my hand. Which being the case | found it difficult 
to account for a broad shade or covering, that ap- 
peared to me to be spread over my eyes, to an extent 
scarcely less than that, which the Umbrella itself 
had projected. Marvelling what this might be I had 
recourse to the first house window with shutters at 
the inside, that came in my way, and looking into 
it, as into a speculum or mirrour, I perceived that the 
flaps or wings of my cocked hat had given way in 
every direction, and instead of standing upright and 
edgeways, and projecting a point or beak perpendicu- 
larly above my nose, with two lateral troughs or 
spouts over my two shoulders, the whole of what 
surrounds the crown was become one horizontal sur- 
face : save indeed that being of a limber and supple 
substance, and much worn withall, and weakened by 
creases in those parts by which it is attached to the 
crown, it did not preserve itself invariably parallel to 
the plane of the horizon, but moved up and down with 
every motion of my head in walking, and presented 
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an object not wholly unlike a small turtle carried on 
a porter’s knot, with it’s fins flopping and uttering 
lamentable cries. 

This accident was as unexpected as provoking. I 
might indeed have been prepared to expect something 
of the kind, if I had but recollected that the same 
phenomenon had once before appeared in the state of 
my cocked hat. It was on the night of a debate in the 
House of Lords. I had been standing in a great crowd 
under the throne for three or four hours, and on my 
departure | perceived, that during the heat of the dis- 

- cussion, the hooks and eyes of my hat had been com- 
pletely disunited from each other, and the loop and 
button which connect the left side to the crown had 
wholly disappeared :—whether by accident simply, or 
being spirited away by some ill-designing member of 
the opposition who happened to stand near me, and 
who took offence at my remarks upon the several 
speakers, or a general dislike to my cloth and con- 
stitutional principles, I have never yet been able to 
satisfy myself. 

But however easily accounted for, the accident was 
not the less distressing. What todo? To return to 
St. James’ Square, after having accomplished so con- 
siderable a portion of my journey (for I was now at 
the corner of Jermyn Street opposite to the little door 
in St. James’ Church yard, having the watch box on 
my right hand, and the house of Mr. Jenkinson (now 
Lord Hawkesbury) on my left). This would have 
been highly inconvenient, not to say disreputable— 
and probably useless: forasmuch as how could I be 
sure that Betty, upon whom if upon anyone I must 
have reckoned as a sempstress, had not gone into her 
bed again, perhaps into mine? again what reason to 
expect that she would have her hooks and eyes ready 
at my service? and again it was Sunday—a day on 
which I could not properly have asked her to set a 

6—2 
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single stitch for me, without entering into a detail of 
reasons and circumstances, which with the discussion 
arising upon them, would infallibly have made me too 
late for my Lord’s, and perhaps ultimately for the 
Helvetic Chapel. 

I determined therefore to proceed, and putting my 
right hand to one side of my hat, my left (in which 
was the Umbrella) to the other, and leaving the back 
part or principal ftap to take care of itself, I pursued 
my journey with all possible speed—speed somewhat 
diminished indeed by the vacillating, slipping, and 
irregular mode of progress, which the new and 
unusual distribution of the weights and balances of 
my body, from the posture to which I was now con- 
fined, did necessarily dictate. 


CHAPTER 3RD 


The road between St. James’ Square, the point from 
which I started, to Hill Street, whereto my course 
was directed, has been so often travelled, that it 
affords but little new to arrest the attention of the 
traveller, and still less that it would be worth while 
to describe. I shall only mention for the information 
of others, who may have the same journey to take 
after me, that by all the routes by which you may go 
from one of the places to the other, that which I re- 
commend as the shortest, and pleasantest, as affording 
the greatest variety, and contrast of objects and ideas, 
is the one that | pursued upon the present emergency. 

* * * * * 

From the Church-yard of the Apostle St. James I 
crossed directly over to the North side of Picadilly, 
taking the stand of Hackney coaches in the rear, with 
a view to avoiding the many kind solicitations to take 
a coach, with which my engagements did not allow 
me to comply, and which I was glad to escape the 
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painful task of declining. I cannot omit to remark 
here the complacency with which a man at peace 
within himself, and with all the world, receives and 
returns every little well intended civility and attention 
that greets him on his way.—Upon the invitations of 
the Hackney coachmen indeed I do not set any great 
value, as I am inclined to believe that they would 
have offered them equally to any other passenger. 
But I confess I could not help taking more particularly 
to myself, as well from the significant manner in which 
they were pronounced, as from the frequency with 
which they were repeated, the pressing instances of 
the proprietors of several handsome carriages that 
stood ranged by the way-side, destined for Richmond, 
Kew, Hounslow, Turnham Green, and other the most 
delightful retreats in the neighbourhood of the Me- 
tropolis, to any of which I might have been conveyed 
at a moment’s wish, inasmuch as they assured me, 
each of them, that they waited but for my company 
to set off for the places of their respective destination. 
I scarcely knew how to account for the liking which 
they seemed to take to me in preference to many well 
dressed and well looking persons who passed by at 
the same time, and whom I observed they suffered to 
pass without any invitation—But I confess I was 
flattered by the distinction.—And I felt that I should 
have made but an ill return for favours so handsomely 
proffered, had I not accompanied my refusal of them 
with an explanation of the motives that dictated it. I 
explained therefore in the fullest manner, my present 
destination to Cateaton Street, and the object of it: 
and I endeavoured to convince them (not without 
success, I hope) that it was now or never with my 
Lord Boringdon and me, for that if we missed this 
opportunity of hearing the Swiss Preacher we might 
not readily find another before the end of the season. 
I assured them at the same time, that if I should 
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happen to be at leisure the following Sunday, and 
should my hat (of which they saw but too plainly the 
present lamentable state) be then in a condition to 
perform such a journey, I could with all the pleasure 
in life be one of their party on the road.—Heaven 
forgive me for this equivocation, forasmuch as I well 
knew at that very time that before the ensuing Sunday 
I should be far away, having fixed my departure from 
London for the very next morning.—This is the only 
evil word or deed wherewith I can justly charge my- 
self in this whole day and for the disappointments 
experienced in the subsequent part of it, will I trust 
have been accepted as a sufficient atonement. 

Turning down a road to the right, I arrived at a 
place called Berkeley Square—Berkeley (as I have 
since heard) from the name of the proprietor of the 
soil—and Square (as I then conjectured rightly) from 
the Quadrangular shape, in which it is laid out. I 
traversed the Square at an easy pace, and find myself 
in Hill Street, and within sight of my Lord Boring- 
don’s door, at 3 minutes before 8 o'clock, being pre- 
cisely 18 minutes before the time of my appointment, 
a surprising and providential instance of punctuality, 
considering the turnings and re-turnings, the casu- 
alities and courtesies, that had delayed my progress, 
and considering above all the disadvantage arising 
from the untoward disposition of my hands: to 
which I had so invariably adhered, as not even to 
borrow one of them for the purpose of wiping my 
face and frill, which still retained very visibly and 
very sensibly the effects of the Church-yard bene- 
diction. 

I stopped for a few minutes at the corner of Hill 
Street, to recover my breath, to adjust the disorder of 
my dress, to con over in my mind a few of the most 
appropriate compliments of the morning: and to pre- 
pare myself in every respect for making my appear- 
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ance before my Lord in the most proper and creditable 
manner. 


CHAPTER «4TH 


Behold me then at Lord Boringdon’s door. And here 
allow me to pause for a moment, to contradict, as I am 
enabled to do most peremptorily, the story so falsely 
and impudently imposed upon the Publick of my 
having been refused admittance by his Lordship’s 
order, and unworthily treated by his Lordship’s 
Porter. 

I do acknowledge indeed that there was at the first 
some little demur about my admittance, arising as I 
was immediately. afterwards assured by Mr. Phillip- 
part, my Lord’s own gentleman, from his having 
mistaken me for the distressed Emigré, whom his 
Lordship occasionally employs to write notes, essays, 
and state papers in the French language at 2s. od. the 
job, and whom his Lordship had given particular 
orders to have denied to him at any time when he 
might have with him, or might be expecting any of 
his young Englsh acquaintance. So far therefore 
was it from being his Lordship’s intention to deny 
himself to me, that the expectation of my coming was 
in fact the sole occasion of the Porter’s strictness, and 
—as Mr. Phillippart pleasantly observed to me, I shut 
the door in my own face. 

Indeed I must say, that I never was, upon any 
occasion received with more affability by my Lord, 
or with more cordiality by his gentlemen. My Lord 
absolutely insisted upon my sitting with him, and 
partaking of his breakfast: which was in the first 
style: Hyson tea of a flavour superior to anything I 
had ever experienced: eggs, and all the other varieties 
of the season. My Lord would have me taste every- 
thing—would take no refusal—and helped me with his 
own hands to the under bits of muffin, and to the crusty 
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part of the buttered toast which he selected for his 
own eating. He entered moreover into passages of 
his life and travels, in so pleasing, | may say so con- 
fidential, a manner, that I felt strangely tempted to 
mention jokingly to his Lordship the little embarras 
which had taken place at the door, and the mistake 
about the French Emigré. But Mr. Phillippart (whojust 
came into the room with my cocked hat, the flaps of 
which he had obligingly fastened up with black cork- 
ing pins—not indeed according to the exact shape in 
which they were originally moulded—but in one 
which looked altogether as well, and was perhaps 
better suited to the solemnity of the service to which 
it was this day destined)—tipped me the wink from 
behind my Lord’s chair, and gave me to understand 
by certain signs and motions that the mention of the 
Emigré would be by no means agreeable to his Lord- 
ship. I could not guess why. But it was not my 
business to offend, and so as his Lordship never began 
the subject, I was silent. 

Immediately as my Lord had done breakfast the 
coach was ordered: his Lordship observing that he 
had preferred that to his other carriage (which is a 
chariot) for the sake of our not being seen so openly 
together. I made a point of applauding the prudence 
of this precaution, though I will fairly own I did not 
at the time see the necessity of it. We got into the 
coach then—but before we set out, I cannot forbear 
just mentioning another little instance of his Lord- 
ship’s kind consideration for me (which is not other- 
wise of consequence than as it affords a fresh testi- 
mony in contradiction to the malevolent insinuations 
above mentioned)—viz., that when I retired for a few 
minutes after breakfast with my Lord’s permission, to 
a small apartment, fitted up with infinite taste, oppo- 
site to the windows of his study,—I found there,—as 
if prepared purposely in compliment to me, abundance 
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of letters, notes, &c., in my own hand writing, in- 
cluding most, {indeed I believe nearly the whole of 
what I had happened to have occasion to write to his 
Lordship in the course of the last three months, all 
filed carefully upon a string, and apparently preserved 
for his most private perusal. I found also a MS. 
Sermon (which he had done me the honour to borrow 
of me a few weeks ago to serve as a model to the 
chaplain of his Regiment), but so imperfect that it 
appeared as though the chaplain had mutilated it out 
of envy, or had retained perhaps the body of the dis- 
course, for his own future use, having returned little 
more than the nine first sections and the grace at the 
conclusion. : 

To those who have not travelled in a coach like 
Lord Boringdon’s, it is difficult to convey an idea 
(by words) of the easy and pleasurable sensation 
that the motion of it occasions, and the serene and 
calm satisfaction that it spreads over the mind—pro- 
vided that mind to be free from guile (for without 
such inward consciousness all the external indul- 
gencies of springs and cushions are but as nought). 

His Lordship had been careful to provide every- 
thing necessary for the business of the day: a map 
of the country thirty miles round London, with a 
London directory, a Paterson’s road book, a neat 
pocket telescope, and a handsome quadrant. These 
for the better discovery of the Church: for the more 
ready and certain understanding of the preacher there 
was a Chambaud’s French dictionary, together with 
a Westminster Greek grammar, in case of any sudden 
and unforeseen quotation from the learned languages. 
We had also a Fahrenheit’s thermometer (which his 
Lordship desired me to keep constantly under my 
arm) for the accurate ascertainment of the heat of 
the Chapel; and a warm fur pellice, wherewith he 
designed to cover himself in case I should at any time 
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report sucha precaution to be advisable. I observed, 
moreover, a paper of halfpence (as nearly as I could 
guess about four pennyworth), which I observed 
(though I made no inquiry) to be intended for a 
donation at the Chapel door, in case there should 
happen to be any charitable collection. Amongst 
these instruments of high rank and obvious utility it 
was no small gratification to me to see my Umbrella 
placed by the hands of Mr. Phillippart himself in a 
distinguished corner of the coach, and to receive my 
Lord’s commands to unload my sermon, corkscrew, 
socks, and wig into the pockets. 


CHAPTER 5TH 


We were now fairly set out, and we continued for 
some time each of us apparently lost in meditation. 
For my part I could not but admire my own situation, 
so new, so flattering: to find myself sitting opposite 
to my Lord in my Lord’s own coach, my long 
cherished desire of visiting the Helvetick Chapel on 
the eve of accomplishment—and with my back to 
the horses. As for my Lord, his attention seemed 
chiefly occupied in adjusting his cue, which incom- 
moded him severely, owing, as he afterwards took 
occasion to insinuate, to its having been fresh tied 
that very morning. 

Our respective contemplations kept us silent for 
the first half hour, nor do I remember a word to have 
been spoken by either till we had reached Charing 
Cross, when his Lordship remarked with some vivacity 
that ‘we were near now what he considered as the 
centre of London. But for the name of Charing Cross 
he could make nothing of it, it seemed to him an 
absurd one—he could see no Cyoss, and he did not 
know the meaning of Charing.’ I ventured to suggest 
that ‘no such incongruity could be attributed to the 
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Golden Cross Charing Cross’ (which I at the same 
time pointed out to his observation), remarking that 
both in shape and colour it exhibited the appearance 
which its appellation promised. My Lord seemed 
struck with the truth, as well as the ingenuity of the 
remark, and I confess it gave me spirits to see it so 
well taken. 

Perhaps I presumed too much upon my first sweep. 
For upon our arrival some twenty minutes after within 
sight of Exeter change, I opened my lips of my own 
accord, observing, rst, that it was there the birds and 
beasts were kept; and 2ndly, that if it were any other 
day than Sunday, we should probably see a man ina 
fur cap and boots at the door; and 3rdly, that if the 
Lion or Rhinoceros happened to be at that time 
roaring, we should inevitably hear them as we passed 
under the window. My Lord did not seem to attend 
to me much at the time, but presently after (such is 
the activity of his mind, and the extent of his informa- 
tion) he took up the conversation himself, turning it 
upon natural history in general, and favoured me with 
an interesting account of the nature and propagation 
of the Jumart, an animal of which till that time I had 
never heard tidings. He recounted to me also the 
names and qualities of several mares, which he had 
kept both at the University, and since his coming into 
the world, all of which (with the exception of the 
little blind one, bought at Tattersall’s in the winter 
of 1794) had fully answered his wishes, and made him 
the joyful owner of many promising colts. We pur- 
sued the discussion through other classes of animals 
till we brought it down to Cats, when uttering a little 
joke, which (truth to say) I had premeditated for his 
Lordship’s entertainment, I observed that the name 
of the Street to which we were going was Cafeaton, 
but that when we came to look for the Chapel there, 
I trusted we should not find that any Cat had Eaten it. 
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Perhaps it was some presentiment of the disappoint- 
ment which we were really to experience which pre- 
vented his Lordship from honouring this jest with a 
smile—I know no.other reason. 

A little damped by this failure, 1 presumed not to 
take up the thread of the conversation again until 
coming near the biscuit shop at the corner of Butcher 
Row, my Lord proposed bating awhile for refresh- 
ment. Ido not remember to have relished any treat 
‘more highly than that of two Savoy biscuits, a 
Shrewsbury cake, and some Isle of Wight cracknels, 
together with a small neat’s tongue, a few rusks, 
raspberry comfits, and tops and bottoms, which we 
washed down with a draught of excellent milk whey, 
after which we resumed our progress. 

Passing by the Temple his Lordship remarked that 
‘there the Lawyers lived.’ 

Of Mrs. Salmon’s waxwork at the next door he 
spoke in high terms, frankly avowing that he should 
lke to see it again, and intimating that he had himself 
some intention of sitting for his portrait to that in- 
genious gentlewoman. He was in no want of a coat 
(he said) which would do for dressing the figure—as 
I might remember the embroidered velvet that he had 
exhibited to a few friends after dinner some days 
before—a coat in which he had talked to an Emperor 
(referring here to his ingenious reply to that inquisi- 
tive Monarch), and which he therefore thought fairly 
entitled to figure among the other inferior crowned 
heads in waxwork. 

Upon the clock at St. Dunstan's, now under repair, 
he made many ingenious observations, but I unluckily 
omitted to note them at the time, and they have since 
slipped my memory. I remember, however, that he 
averred the clock to be of no use in its present state 
until the hands were put up, and I think he seemed 
to consider the new breeching of the Giants as an 
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expense wholly unwarranted by the letter or spirit of 
the City Charter and Constitution. 

It was now my turn to lead the conversation for 
a while. So I told my stories No. 13, No. 58, and 
No. 97 in pretty rapid succession, leaving sufficient 
intervals between for my Lord to laugh, which I must 
needs say he did very heartily. I then suddenly 
directed his attention to a name over a shop door, 
that of Mr. Bub, Tobacconist, and desired him to 
remark that it was the same, spelt either backwards 
or forwards—B.u.b and b.u.B. I added that ‘there 
was a hardware man at Oxford, with regard to whom 
the same observation held good. His name was 
Mallam—M.a.1l.l.a.m, and so backwards.’ ‘It is the 
same with Hannah (said his Lordship) and with Anna, 
and others.’ I confess I was a little mortified at this 
interruption, as they were the very instances where- 
with I had proposed to close my own enumeration, 
and his Lordship coming in with them so pat, proved 
to me that I had told him the history before, and ¢hat 
more than once, as my Lord’s memory is not naturally 
retentive. 

We reached Ludgate Hill without any further 
incident worthy of notice. ‘Well may they call this 
Ludgate Hill, said my Lord, ‘for | never was so 
jolted in my life, and the horses can scarcely /ug us 
up it.’ Had he spoken volumes, he would not more 
aptly have expressed the steepness and asperity of 
the ascent. 

We now came full in view of St. Paul’s Church, 
that stupendous pile of building with a gilt ball at top 
and a statue of Queen Ann directly in front, denoting 
its having been built in her reign by Sir Christopher 
Wren, and dedicated to the Apostle of that name, 
with iron pallisades all round it, and no coach way 
but on one side, the other being only for foot 
passengers, the corner of which is opposite to Mr. 
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Newbery’s, and the expense is said to have exceeded 
£800,000, which was discharged by an easy tax on 
sea coal. 

My Lord observed neatly that this was St. Paul’s, 
that he having been at Rome had seen St. Peter's, 
(this was during his travels abroad) and that he 
believed there was some proverb about Peter and 
Paul. 

Of Cheapside, which we now entered by an easy 
and pleasant circuit round the Northern and Eastern 
sides of the stupendous edifice before alluded to, he 
remarked that it was composed of two words in use 
with our Saxon ancestors, Cheap and Side: that he 
presumed the name had been given when the street 
was open to the river (if ever it was so), for that an 
ambiguity now arose, which our wise forefathers 
certainly did not foresee, ‘which of the two sides 
might be intended.’ He was proceeding to a similar 
disquisition concerning the Poultry, to which we were 
now fast approaching, and had already got so far as 
to express his wonder whether the denomination had 
anything to do with fowls, turkeys, geese, and other 
birds of the like domestic nature (concerning all of 
which he expressed a very determined opinion that 
they ate best when larded, though none of them in 
his mind were at all comparable to game), when a 
sudden deviation from the right line in which we had 
hitherto proceeded, and a rapid turn down Milk Street 
put an end at once to our conversation by reminding 
us how nearly we were arrived at the great end and 
object of all our toil and exertions. 


CHAPTER 6TH 


From the moment of our turning down Milk Street, 
we had neither tongues, nor ears, nor eyes for each 
other, nor for any of the objects, that immediately 
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surrounded us. All was impatience, breathless ex- 
pectation. Coachmaker’s Hall, the Giants, the Swan 
with two Necks, and many other things, which at 
other times, and under other circumstances would 
have been the objects of rational inquiry, and in- 
genious reflection, were now passed by without 
remark—without notice. The closeness of the Streets 
and Lanes, through which we passed, the variety and 
intricacy of the Courts and alleys, which appeared to 
branch from them in every direction, the various 
powerful smells arising on all sides of us, and the 
awful imposing stillness that reigned around, dis- 
turbed only by the clattering of the carriage wheels, 
formed altogether a scene calculated to inspire a 
pleasing melancholy, and to prepare the mind for the 
Helvetick Chapel. Our feelings had nearly gotten 
the better of us. At length the way grew more dark, 
the stink more poignant, the noise of the wheels 
ceased—the Coach stopped, and everything announced 
Cateaton Street. 

We alighted. I took with me my faithful Umbrella, 
to which my Lord added his pellice, throwing it hghtly 
over my shoulder, and reminding me that he might 
possibly have occasion for it. He charged himself 
with the pocket telescope and the halfpence, and thus 
accoutered we set out in search of the Chapel. 

Of the particulars of this weary and woeful search, 
of the length of way which we traversed here and 
there, up and down, to and fro, backwards and for- 
wards, in and out, lengthways and breadthways, my 
recollection is now so perplexed, and withal so painful, 
that I am sure IJ shall be excused if I forbare to dwell 
upon it. I remember something dimly and confusedly 
of Turnagain Lane, of Fool’s Alley, of the sign of the 
Paul’s Head, where they thought we were laughing 
at them, when we inquired for the Swiss Preacher ; 
and of the Cat and Gridiron where they laughed most 
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illiberally at us. I have a sort of notion too of having 
received a kinder greeting from a fair damsel at the 
upper window of a house, against which I rested 
myself for a few minutes to relieve nature, and I have 
still a dream like horrour of three or four black 
looking fellows at the corner of a court, who upon 
hearing what I was searching for, offered to conduct 
me to the place, upon condition that I would go with- 
out my companion, and upon my refusal would have 
constrained me to go with them by violence, insomuch 
that I was glad to escape with the loss only of one of 
the corking pins from my hat, and a considerable rent 
in the Umbrella. But to all this I speak hesitatingly 
and unsurely. I know not whether I am to attribute 
the imperfect sense that I retain of the transactions of 
this period, wholly to the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, which confused my intellects at the moment, or 
in some measure to the effects of a warm infusion of 
Roman Purl, which we had taken at the Green Man 
and Still at the corner of the Street, being thereto 
overpersuaded Sy the Landlord, whom we first inter- 
rogated as to the situation of the Chapel, and who in 
his way jocularly told us that we had best take our 
morning whet now, as we should not easily find time 
for it, after we had been at the Chapel. A saying full 
of ambiguity, of which at the moment we were not 
sufficiently aware. 

What became of my Lord during the period of my 
pain and pilgrimage, I cannot take upon me to say. I 
am not without suspicion indeed that from the moment 
of our first rebuff (which was at the Paul’s Head, as 
afore mentioned) he sojourned for the most part near 
to the Gingerbread stall under the gateway, not 
chusing to risque his person and dignity in scenes 
of mortification and denial which it was my hap to 
encounter. 

I speak not this in anger: but this I must say in 
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justice to myself, that disappointment that becomes 
lighter when shared half and half with a friend, is a 
heavy load for one man’s shoulders, and that I did no 
Way merit at my Lord’s hands the reproaches and 
dispiteful railings, wherewith he saluted me at my 
return, from a diligent though unsuccessful inquiry 
after the Chapel, and that it would have been more 
seemly and Christianlike to have comforted and con- 
doled with one another and not to have proposed to 
me to go back so long a journey alone in a hackney 
coach, but to have taken me into his own coach at 
once, and not after so much intreaty and supplication. 
But I say nothing—I accuse no man—I speak evil of 
no man—but I| do say, because I think, that fellowship 
in misfortunes should create friendship, not bickering 
and bitterness—especially where it was no fault of 
mine. And upon that head I have done. 

So finding that the Swiss Chapel in Cateaton Street 
was not there, and that there was to be no sermon 
preached at it that day, we returned in my Lord’s 
coach. And seeing my Lord much disconcerted I 
would fain have soothed him upon the road which 
was long and dreary, for we returned by Newgate and 
down Snow Hill, and the way seemed longer than 
in going and I hoped my Lord was not offended 
with me. 

My Lord told me he was making a calculation. He 
was calculating, he said, a practical joke (so he called 
it), and what proportion the fun (as he termed it) of 
the joker bore to the inconveniency occasioned to 
the jokee, and whether upon the whole the sum of 
human happiness was increased by them. I told him, 
modestly, that I did not see what practical jokes, or 
indeed any jokes at all, had to do with our adventure 
of that day. But that as to human happiness, since 
he had been disappointed of one sermon that day, I 
would with all the pleasure in life (if he desired it) 
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read him another, which I luckily had in the pocket of 
the coach, It was rather long indeed—but we had 
the day before us and the coachman might be directed 
to drive slow, in order to give me more time, and the 
better hearing. My Lord making no objection, silence 
gave consent. I began the sermon therefore without 
delay, and had got as far as ‘the birds of the air and 
the fishes of the sea’—which is in the z9th Section, 
when lifting up my head, I beheld my Lord lying as 
one without sense or motion, so heavy was the slumber 
upon his eyelids. I began to be apprehensive that I 
might have wearied him: when being wakened by the 
sudden pause in my preaching, and assuming at once 
his wonted affability, he desired me to go on and 
never mind him: upon which encouragement | re- 
sumed the reading of my sermon. 

Whether or no I finished it, | am not exactly able to 
recount—as there is nothing now present to my recol- 
lection of what passed after this recommencement of 
the discourse, till | was myself wakened by the stop- 
ping of the coach at my Lord’s door in Hill Street— 
at the steps of which he dismissed me in the politest 
manner imaginable, with an intimation that having a 
particular engagement he must dispense with the 
pleasure of my company upstairs. 

Such are the principal occurrences of this memorable 
and extraordinary expedition, and such the reflections 
which those occurrences have raised. Having passed 
my time in London chiefly at the West End of the 
Town, I may perhaps have been struck with things 
and appearances, with modes of life, and customs, 
familiar to those who have been more conversant with 
the Strand and with Cateaton Street. And as to 
Helvetick Chapels and Swiss Preachers, I cannot but 
be conscious that my remarks upon those subjects 


are the remarks of one who has seen but little of 
them. 
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AUTHENTICK CORRESPONDENCE 


Copy or a LETTER FROM Lorp BorINGDON TO THE 
Richt Honsie. Eart FortTescurE, ONE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL COLONELS OF THE N. Devon ReEcr. 


oF Miuitia, &c. &c. &C. 
HILL STREET, 
May 30, 1796. 
My Lorp, 


In obedience to your Lordship’s commands, I 
have lost no opportunity of perfecting myself in the 
manual exercise, which I| consider as the principal and 
(if I may say so) the paramount duty of my profession : 
but having some reason to believe, from a very un- 
reserved conversation with the Turkish Ambassador, 
that the French have no intention of invading this 
country before the middle of the summer, and being 
anxious to concur in every measure that might con- 
duce to the general good of the service, I have 
ventured to listen to the proposals of the Honble. 
Edward Legge (a most spirited and meritorious young 
parson) who was very solicitous to put himself under 
my command for the purpose of reconnoitering the 
situation of the Helvetick Chapel, a most important 
post, said to be occupied by acongregation of Switzers 
or Swiss, headed by a powerful and popular preacher. 
I have the honour of enclosing for your Lordship’s 
information, a small collection of documents or 
authorities (Nos. 1 to 29) from which your Lordship 
will (if I am not much mistaken) be led to conclude 
that these Switzers or Swiss are amongst the best 
disciplined and most warlike nations in Europe: and 
consequently, that the enterprize we had in view 
was not unattended with danger. Parson Legge 
however (whose caution is at least equal to his spirit 
and zeal for the service) had obtained two preliminary 
pieces of information of the greatest importance, viz. 

7—2 
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that the Chapel placed was somewhere in Cateaton 
Street, and that the preacher’s name was Durand: 
and I have good reason to believe that in consequence 
of this discovery our enterprize would have been 
crowned with success, had not the event proved that 
the Chapel was not in Cateaton Street, but (if any- 
where) somewhere else, and that the preacher’s name 
(if he has a name) is not Durand but Abozey. But I 
am hurried too far by my zeal, my Lord, and have 
anticipated a most important part of my subject. I 
now resume the thread of my narration. 

Having secretly ordered my coach to be at the door 
at seven hours fifty-seven minutes and a few seconds 
A.M. (for I will not be too particular) on Sunday 
morning the 29th instant (which was yesterday) I 
proceeded to wait for the parson, whom [ had directed 
to sleep the preceding night in black stockings and 
breeches, that he might be ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing. At eight o’clock precisely (by my repeater) we 
began our march, in high spirits, although Parson 
Legge in consequence (as he told me) of a slight in- 
disposition of Lord Dartmouth’s porter (which dis- 
abled him from toasting the muffins at such an early 
hour) had been cut off from his breakfast at home, and 
although I, having only provided three rations of 
muffin and two of toast for my own subsistence could 
only spare for this service such parts of them as I am 
not in the habit of eating myself. 

I will not claim any particular merit, my Lord, for 
having pitched on Sunday for this expedition, though 
it will doubtless appear to your Lordship that such a 
choice was by no means indifferent. On the one 
hand we were more exposed to observation, but after 
all the precautions I had taken, I had great reason to 
believe that no one could guess my object, and on the 
other hand the various avenues to Cateaton Street 
were less likely to be occupied by carts or other 
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impediments, and I was induced by obvious reasons 
to suspect that the preacher of whom we were in 
search was a Christian (though perhaps a Calvinist) 
and not a Jew, and was therefore more likely to 
preach on a Sunday than on any other day that could 
be devised in the whole week. 

Your Lordship will perceive by my private letter of 
this date, and still more by that which I have called 
most private, and in further and more particular detail 
by that which is marked most secret and confidential 
(from all of which however I have necessarily a great 
deal for your private ear), that the various manceuvers 
of our march having been sometimes varied on the 
spur of the occasion, and in all cases dictated by 
the most secret motives, could not without extreme 
danger be communicated in a publick dispatch. I 
cannot however in justice to Parson Legge omit to 
inform you that I was throughout most ably seconded 
by that Reverend Gentleman, and that the alacrity 
with which he pulled the string for the purpose of 
stopping the coach on every appearance of danger 
demands my warmest acknowledgments. As it is 
impossible without the most imminent danger of com- 
mitting the important secrets intrusted to me, to 
explain my motives for directing our march by the 
right flank of the stand of coaches in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard (from whence by a rapid movement along Wat- 
ling Street and Pancras, and a sudden wheel to our 
left through Bucklersbury, we fell quite unexpectedly 
upon the South Eastern angle of Milk Street) I have 
directed the parish clerk of Witney (who has shown 
great talents as an engineer) to confine himself in the 
plan which I have taken the honour to enclose for 
your Lordship’s information, to the operations which 
we ultimately carried on in Cateaton Street itself and 
its immediate environs. 

Considering, however, that it might hereafter be 
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imputed to me as a most culpable inattention if I 
should neglect to transmit to your Lordship any par- 
ticulars that may be necessary to convey the most 
accurate information on the subject (and your Lord- 
ship knows that in military matters the most appa- 
rently trifling details are always of the highest 
importance) I have selected from Mr. Legge’s sermons 
three which seemed most apposite, and which shall be 
sent to your Lordship by the first waggon: and in the 
meantime I send my coachmaker’s bill, and an accurate 
drawing of the coach itself, which Mr. Legge (who 
always sits backwards) assured me, was equally easy 
and fashionable. 

I omitted to mention that having taken two saline 
draughts on the preceding evening, and having per- 
spired very profusely (which I did with a view of 
removing an accidental hoarseness), | had thought 
proper to put on my flannel waistcoat (which is a 
remarkable warm one), for which reason I have 
continued constantly to wear it since I first went to 
Oxford next to my skin, and established myself with 
the foot-pavement (or trottoir, as the French call it) 
on my left flank, my servant on my right and my 
coach in my rear, a considerable puddle lying directly 
in my front, so that by wheeling to my right or left, and 
turning the stand of coaches in Cheapside, I could at any 
time direct my movements wherever | might think it ex- 
pedient. Your Lordship is so good a judge of Tacticks, 
that I need not enter into any further detail to you the 
strength of the position which I had thus taken. 

It is evident indeed, but for the strength of this 
position, I could not have ventured to uncover my 
left flank, which I did by detaching Parson Legge, 
together with the Umbrella, with directions to pass 
Guildhall, if it should be found practicable, and to 
push on as far as Cateaton Street, and examine every 
defile and alley in that Street before the inhabitants 
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(who were evidently surprized by our appearance) 
should have time to recover from their confusion. 
Your Lordship will perceive the plan at letter Y, a 
heap of dirt on which Mr. Legge was directed to 
fall back, if it should be necessary, and to conceal 
himself till he could receive succours from the coach. 
Such, however, was the steadiness with which this able 
Divine executed his commission, that this precaution 
was rendered unnecessary, and I now think myself at 
liberty to assert in the most unqualified terms that 
there is no such Chapel in Cateaton Street as the 
Helvetick Chapel. 

This is a proud assertion, my Lord, but success so 
compleat as mine may warrant some triumph. But 
this is not all—I have the heartfelt satisfaction to add 
that this expedition has been productive of very little 
damage either to myself or the Parson entrusted to my 
command. My post indeed was perfectly secure, and 
Mr. Legge has only received a slight splash on the 
left stocking just above the hole. I should have been 
wretched if our triumph had been purchased by a 
greater effusion of mud. I beg leave to recommend 
Parson Legge, who intends to be the bearer of this 
dispatch to your Lordship’s protection, and I trust 
His Majesty will approve of his promotion to be 
Chaplain of the first vacant regiment. 

I have the honour to be 
With the greatest respect 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient and faithful humble servant 
(Signed) Borinepon. 


P.S.—I forgot to mention a note which I received 
from Mr. Legge, written during the heat of the action. 
It does him so much honour that I have thought fit to 
enclose it for your Lordship’s information. 
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HASTY NOTE FROM MR. LEGGE TO LORD 
BORINGDON 


(The oviginal written with a pencil.) 


Joy and success attend you! I have but a moment 
to write! Here I am—at the corner of Lad Lane. 
I will tell you in three words. I cannot find the 
Chapel, and yet I am almost in view of the Swan with 
two Necks. Cateaton Street communicates to the 
Eastward with Lothbury; it is in Cheap Ward, Cat 
Alley is in Smithfield, Catshead Court is in Orchard 
Street. Stable Yard Westminster, Cats-hole and 
Cats-hole Yard are near Tower Ditch. But what I at 
first took for the Swiss Chapel is St. Lawrence’s 
Church: Saint Lawrence Jewry, on the North side of 
Cateaton Street, and so denominated from its being 
dedicated to St. Lawrence, a native of Hensea, in the 
Kingdom of Arragon in Spain, who after having 
suffered the most dreadful torments under the Emperor 
Valerian, was cruelly broiled alive upon a gridiron, 
with a slow fire, till he died. And it received the 
additional epithet of Jewry, from its situation among 
the Jews, who formerly resided in the Streets near 
that Church to distinguish it from St. Lawrence 
Poulteney, now demolished. It is 81 feet long and 
68 broad, and 4o feet high in the roof, and the steeple 
is 130 feet high. This Church is a vicarage in the 
gift of the Master and scholars of Baliol College in 
Oxford, and the profits of the incumbent are much 
augmented by the Parish of Mary Magdalene, Milk 
Street being annexed to it. He receives £120 a year 
from the parish and £20 from Baliol College. A Link 
boy is the bearer of this, which I am sure will delight 
you. The Barometer is at 29 inches seven-tenths, the 
thermometer in the open air at 56 degrees, and under 
myfarm at 108. The Hygrometer points to moist— 


ab 
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Wind E.N.E. I am in high spirits and apprehend no 
further opposition. 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 
A FRAGMENT 
CHAPTER 49TH 


‘When I went into Cateaton Street, please your 
Honour,’ said the Watchman, ‘there was nobody in 
the Street but a poor Clergyman, with a large 
umbrella hanging loosely in his hand, looking about 
for a Swiss Chapel. Not finding one.’ 

“Tis a pretty picture, watchman,’ said the Justice. 
‘He had often been quizzed, watchman, and yet had 
not learned to know when he was sent on a fool’s 
errant. ‘Like enough, your honour. But pray why 
an 't please you,’ added the watchman doubtingly. 
‘Why should a black Gentleman be quizzed more 
than a blue one? for there was a gentleman in blue 
standing at one end of the street. 

‘He was as much quizzed as t’other,’ quoth the 
Justice. 

Powers of complacency—ye who soothe the sorrows 
—the little petty sorrows of this life, which gall and 
jade and afflict—even more than the heavy and heart- 
breaking misfortunes, which too often overwhelm the 
innocent—the candid—and the credulous, such as I, 
my Eugenius, have too often experienced, and have 
smarted under, even at moments when thy anxious 
and unsuspecting friendship was pouring balm into 
my wounds.—But, alas! into the wrong one’s—how 
would ye have delighted—how would ye have spread 
your little purple wings, and unfolded your downy 
bosoms, to greet the honest but intelligent—though 
untaught sympathy of the watchman—had ye but seen 
his countenance, when the Justice gave him this 
information. 
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It was not surprize—it was not anger—it was not 
contempt—still less was it that reserved and sullen— 
and unexplaining and unexplainable sort of morose- 
ness, which takes possession of the features of pride, 
or hardheartedness, which snuffs up the nose of a 
bishop when a curate draws near him without a 
sufficient reverence—or which stiffens the neck of 
a tradesman, when coming in expectation of his bill 
being discharged, having been sent for on the evening 
before an election by my Lord’s own Gentleman to 
wait upon my Lady’s own Gentlewoman—he is 
suddenly informed that, as his vote is not wanted his 
bill cannot be paid. It was none of these. No. Nor 
all of them mixed together—it was a strain of more 
genuine nature, an expression of ruder sensibility— 
an untender perhaps—but not uninteresting—nor un- 
appropriate effusion of gladness and triumph—of 
gladness arising (such is our nature) from another’s 
scrape. Of triumph (human nature still) that the 
scrape was not his own. 

The Watchman burst out into a horse laugh. 


Then follow about sixty so-called charades, acrostics, 
and rhymes, under the heading ‘ Muse Cateatonenses,’ 
all directed towards making fun of and jeering at the 
unfortunate Doctor, who went by various nicknames, 
such as Tad, Doctor Tadloe, and Flump,* and not 
altogether sparing his companion Lord Boringdon. 

These contributions apparently are, or are supposed 
to be, written by various friends among whom the 
story was circulated. Some of them are too coarse 
for publication, others very insulting, and many 
stupid; but they appear to have given amusement to 
their authors at the time, and naturally some annoy- 
ance to the reverend gentleman when allowed to see 
them. A few specimens will suffice. 


* Creevey relates that the King called Legge ‘ Mother Lrunp’? 
eee made him Bishop of Oxford (‘Creevey Papers,’ vol. i., 
Pp. 247). 
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“MUSA CATEATONENSES,”’ 
CHARADES. 


By Dr. Nicholls, of the Commons. 


My first has four legs and a tail; 
My second is nearly digested ; 
My third will exhibit a tale, 
At which all your friends have much jested. 


My first is a creature that feeds upon mice ; 
My second expresses the fate of those vermin ; 

By my third, my dear Legge, it appears that you’re nice— 
So is Boringdon, too—in your taste for a sermon. 


By the Master of Brazennose. 


Hark! I hear my first a-purring ; 
My second is a learned place. 
Here,comes Parson Legge, averring 
He sought my third for Gospel grace. 


By Sir Francis D Ivernots. 


Primum meum voco Puss ; 
Secundum est quod Manducasti ; 
Pro toto meo, Carum crus, 
Te multum frustra fatigasti. 


My first means nothing more than Cat; 
My second only Eton ; 

My third the street where Legge so fat 
Was play’d a wicked cheat on. 


A RIDDLE. 


One morning in May, in very fine weather, 

Four stupid companions set out all together. 

Parson Legge, Flump, and Tadloe, with old Mother Church, 
Rode to Cateaton Street, the Swiss preacher in search. 
Doctor Tadloe got out on their nearer approach : 

Pray tell me how many were left in the coach? 


A SONG. 
To the tune of ‘Admiral Hoziers Ghost, 


Think not, Flump, we can forget thee ; 
Still we bear thee in our mind. 

What though Sneyd and Canning bit thee? 
Other jokes are still behind ! 


With a thousand new vexations, 
We'll preserve thee from the vapours, 
Letters, parcels, assignations, 
Paragraphs in all the papers. 
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ACROSTICS. 


Heretick. 


C atholics I view with terror— 

A thanasians are to blame ; 

T roglodytes are sons of error, 

E boricians much the same. 

A rians don’t believe the Trinity, 

T rinitarians always do; 

O mosutians read divinity ; 

N icanor means the wandering Jew. 


Prelatic and Predicatory. 


C larke and Wiston were Socinians ; 

A ndrews lived long time before them. 
T illotson held sound opinions ; 

E cton wrote ‘ Liber Valorum.’ 

A l|cock preached from one to three ; 

T adloe, though not long, was dull. 

O gden, how he crib’d from thee, 

N elson, Blair, Sterne, Lowth, and Bull! 


THE ALTERCATION. 


I was feeding my cat, so I just said ‘ Cat eat on.’ 
Legge flew in a rage and was ready to beat one, 
But I’ve got a right to say so to my cat, 

For all his umbrella and corner-cock’d hat. 


SCENE.— Zhe Parsonage at Witney. Exeunt rats and mice. 
Enter DR. GUBBINS amd OLD NANNY. 


‘What mean all these rats here and mice,’ says I, ‘ Nancy ? 
‘Oh, Lord bless you, sirs, ’tis my poor master’s fancy. 

As for rats, he declares that he’d much rather meet one 
Every step that he sets than he’d see a cat eat one.’ 

‘Well! that is the strangest vagary ! but pray 

How long may the Rector have been in this way ? 

“O Lord, sir, ’tis now the best part of a year: 

’Tis all since them gentlemen sent him to hear 

The foreign Swiss preacher that lived Lord knows where.’ 


Then follow about forty pages of manuscript, 
entitled, ‘The Life and Memoirs of Dr. Legge,’ in 
the shape of four letters to Mr. Urban, editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, supposed to be contributed 
after the death of the ‘late worthy divine, the Rector 
of Witney,’ in 1825. 

It begins with an account of the early friendship 
at Rugby School of Legge and a Dr. Gubbins, who 
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afterwards became his neighbour at Witney. When 
they both went to Oxford, Legge being at Christ 
Church and Gubbins at Brasenose, their familiarity 
sustained an interruption, ‘which was to poor Gub- 
bins a mortifying one, of which he would often com- 
plain ; for that Legge was led away by a set of profli- 
gate companions, and now, forsooth, he thought scorn 
to remember his old Bedfellow.’ 

After the failure of his expedition to Cateaton 
Street, Legge retired to Witney, being but three 
miles distant from his old friend Gubbins, who was 
‘equally corpulent and of the same facetious jesting 
humour with his friend; so that by their parishioners 
they used to be pleasantly reproved as Pluralists, 
being, it was affirmed, but one soul between two such 
bodies.’ 

The next letter gives an account of the circum- 
stances of the search for the preacher, as previously 
recorded ; 


for it appears from the whole of that singular and 
atrocious publication... that the celebrated Geo. 
Canning was at that time one of his Majesty’s Under 
Secretaries of State. This gentleman was one of the 
prime movers of the affair, and it was almost wholly 
to his contrivance . . . that Dr. Legge was so happily 
restored to that retirement for which he was so 
eminently fitted.... The most remarkable among 
the other actors was John Sneyd.... This gentle- 
man was accounted openly scandalous in his con- 
versation, and addicted to novelty and change in his 
jests and stories ... despising and ridiculing the 
ancient jocular Forms... while Dr. Legge... in 
his lightest moments adhered with as strict a severity 
to his Common Place, as he would have done in another 
season to his Common Prayer Book. ... Not less 
eminent was George Ellis, a notorious corrupter of 
youth ... and Charles Ellis of Wootton and Mont- 
pelier in the island of Jamaica... . The fifth (for 
according to the authority of Machiavel and the 
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example of the Cabal this was the number of the 
Junto) was John Frere Esq. 


It is described how Legge was induced more than 
once to call on Canning in Downing Street, who 
appeared to take much interest in Legge’s wish to 
hear the Swiss preacher in the company of Lord 
Boringdon, and how Canning finally'took leave of him 
‘with a kind of forced gaiety, saying, ‘“ My dear Legge, 
here is Sir Robert Ainslie coming, who is almost as 
great a bore as you.” Dr. Legge smiled with his usual 
good humour, and they parted—for the last time !’ 

The third letter to ‘Mr. Urban’ describes the 
breakfast with Lord Boringdon and the bootless 
journey, and how, after it was all over, Legge failed 
to arrive at Lady Malmesbury’s house in Spring 
Gardens, where the conspirators had assembled for 
the night to hear of his adventures; how Sneyd was 
sent to his house to explain to him that it was a joke, 
‘to which the Doctor as constantly answered that he 
could see no joke in it,’ and, refusing to be comforted, 
fled to his parsonage at Witney, and from that time was 
never seen out of the neighbourhood for fifteen years. 

The remainder of the story describes the further 
persecution of the victim after his retirement to 
Witney, where the two reverend friends consulted 
with each other on the strange occurrences that took 

lace. Letters and parcels of clothes suitable to the 

est Indies arrived, and an elaborate hoax was 
thrust upon Legge to show how near he was to have 
been kidnapped by the black fellows who had accosted 
him in Cateaton Street, and conveyed by the Black 
Joke lugger to Jamaica, there to convert the slaves 
employed on the Ellis’s plantations, and, if necessary, 
to be kept in order by the whip. All this preyed on 
the good man’s feelings, and one of the party went 
down to visit and console him. 

Legge had omitted from the narrative of his visit to 
Cateaton Street all that had happened when he met 
the black men, but it appeared that they carried with 
them a sack, and he had discovered later their inten- 
tion of securing his person; for, as he put it at the 
time to his friend, 
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turning round, I saw one of them opening the mouth 
of the sack, at the same time staring me full in the 
face, and soon after overheard him saying, very dis- 
tinctly, ‘He’s too big; damn his limbs! he’s too fat.’ 
I took this for nothing more than the usual incivility 
of the lower ranks, which I had long been accustomed 
to disregard, and so returned to his Lordship and re- 
newed our enquiries for the Chapel.... The Ruffians 
again appeared with a larger sack.... I resisted with 
my umbrella... when his Lordship came to my 
relief . . . upon which the villains made off... . 


The supposed letter to the Gentleman's Magazine 
then describes how the receipt of parcels and a bill 
from the owner‘of the Black Joke, and intercepted 
letters to Jamaica, signed by George and Charles Ellis, 
warning their overseers to expect his arrival at the 
plantation, had now explained the mystery to Legge, 
and plunged him into the depths of despair. The 
visitor describes how he called at the parsonage, and 
‘being told that the Rector was in bed... found 
him in a desponding attitude with his black stockings 
on and his legs hanging out of the bed, apparently 
as though he had retired to bed again upon my 
entering the room.’ The sympathetic friend sat by 
his bedside and asked how he had slept. 


‘Pretty tolerable well, but I dreampt of officiating in 
the Dowlas surplice [a parcel of these surplices, suit- 
able for a hot climate, had been sent him], and cate- 
chising the negroes. I could not understand what they 
answered; besides, there was a negro driver. At first 
I thought he was my clerk, and making the responses ; 
but in a moment all was changed, and he seemed to 
glide round slowly and stand behind me with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails over my head. The strings of it kept 
waving before my eyes, so that I could not see to 
find the lessons, and when I[ went to turn over the 
leaves there was something like gyves or handcuffs 
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round my wrists. Then I thought I was standing 
naked on the shore with no other covering than my 
umbrella in vain to screen myself from the inspection 
of the purchasers... .’ I remonstrated with him on 
the heinousness of self-slaughter—the Biathanatos of 
the Casuists—and he seemed to acquiesce.... 1 took 
my leave, and we parted, not without tears.... Upon 
my return to Witney, in less than two months, I 
found the Doctor perfectly composed.... His former 
friends and associates, he informed me, immediately 
after seeing their scheme frustrated had retired into 
Derbyshire to the house of the Rev. Justice Leigh, 
where they continued for upwards of a fortnight 
poisoning the public mind with conundrums, acrostics, 
charades, and other misrepresentations, .. . that they 
had compiled a laborious treatise of wit and humour 
calculated to persuade the world that the whole affair 
was amere joke. ‘For my part,’ said the good Rector, 
‘it is very indifferent to me what the world may think 
of me or of them, I have bidden adieu to it: .. J 
I am, sir, yours, 
WITNEYENSIS. 


Perhaps the reader will be glad to re-echo the 
sentiment, while what the Doctor thought of this 


joke at his expense can be gathered from the following 
letter’: 


Dr. Legge to Sneyd. 


August 8, 1796. 

From the style of your letter I suspect that you 
are better informed upon the subject of the ‘Musz 
Cateatonenses’ than you avow, if not, it is plain that 
you are as well aware of the tendency of some of its 
parts as Frere who, without knowing anything of my 
opinion of it, thought it necessary to write me an 
apology for his share of what was offensive. I am 
much obliged to the authors for the kind things which 
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you tell me they were saying of me. As far as in- 
tention goes, I feel perfectly safe in their hands, but it 
ought, and I should think must have occurred to their 
enlightened and brilliant minds that what they were 
saying would be totally concealed from the many to 
whom what they were writing was so unreservedly 
communicated. Some articles are too clumsy for the 
great dear in the constellation, and are only excusable 
from the consideration that where no unkindness is 
intended, wit is not always accompanied by taste, and 
judgment to discern what is harmless. I have only 
seen some parts of the work, which were shown to 
me before I went to London; for the result of an 
epistolary discussion which these produced between 
Canning and myself was a determination on my part 
to see no more, for very good and obvious reasons, 
and a wish that when we meet the subject might not 
be renewed. In all this he very properly acquiesced, 
nor should I have mentioned it to you, but that in my 
opinion, they who when applied to by an author do 
not give their real sentiments of his production are in 
some degree answerable for the disgrace that may 
ensue upon publication. 1 do not ask you what you 
think of my letter—it will deceive you if it makes you 
think that I am not 
Most sincerely and affectly. yours 
bid is 


Referring to Sneyd’s illustration of ‘Musz Cat- 
eatonenses ’: 


Frere to Sneyd. 


My DEAR SNEYD, 

I am infinitely obliged to you for your drawings 
which have amused us a// here extremely. I say all, 
for | thought it but right that my Papa, Mama, and 
brothers and sisters should have a sight of them. 


VOL. I. 8 
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Iam particularly struck with the parsonage which 
has quite rectified my ideas upon the subject, as in point 
of dulness and monotony there can be no doubt I 
think in preferring such a modern house to any old 
one. The two Drs.* too are excellent, crawling along 
the grass plot like a couple of Beetles. The opening 
of the prints too is extremely good. But what I most 
long for is the altercation between the Dr. and Wit- 
neyensis and the Footboy interposing. There might 
be another very good figure of Boringdon flying out 
of the gateway with the flap of his pantaloons in his 
hand, and encumbered with a great stick in the other. 
The Dr. scuffles with his kidnappers in the distance. 

In the meanwhile I am to acquaint you with a 
demand that Lady Malmesbury has upon you, after 
all the pains we have taken with Legge’s natural head, 
she thinks it very hard that Charles’t wig should 
pass uncelebrated and has proposed for us to write 
a series of Lectures exhibiting the progressive decay 
of a head of hair and following it through all it’s 
stages to that final period when it is totally effaced 
and superceded by awig. The whole to be illustrated 
by a set of prints in the style of the ‘ Rake’s Progress.’ 

I think the best way would be to have the prints 
done first and then to moralize upon them in Dr. 
Trusler’s$} manner. The first might exhibit a head 
of hair very finely drest. The Man of Wit and Pleasure 
returned from his travels—etatis 21. 

2nd. The Man of Wit and Pleasure at a Fox chace— 
etatis 22. 


3rd. The man of Wit and Pleasure at Tennis— 
eetatis 23. 


_* Drs. Sneyd and Gubbins. This letter refers to Sneyd’s illustra- 
tions of the journey to Cateaton Street, and subsequent meetings of 
the two parsons at Witney. E 

+ Charles Ellis. 


t Dr. Trusler published an edition of Ho ’ 
[ arth’s k 
‘Hogarth Moralised.’ § works called 
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4th. The man of Wit and Pleasure at a Cock-fight— 
etatis 24. 

5th. The man of Wit and Pleasure with his head 
shaved. 

6th. The man of Wit and Pleasure in a wig— 
eetatis 25. 

He deserves all this for his behaviour about the 
‘Musz Cateatonenses.’ What do you think of his 
having shown Legge all the Acrostics which we had 
agreed to expunge. Whereat the Dr. justly indignant 
refused to see any more, and began to write letters 
about the ‘Decline of Friendship’ and ‘pens dipped 
in gall’ and other incidents of the like nature, to my 
undescribable dismay, for I had not the least notion of 
what it was that had given offence and thought the 
Life and Memoirs as likely as anything else. 

This, however, was not the case, as when our last 
advices arrived he had not seen any of the prose and 
Canning had good hopes of being able to reconcile 
him to the whole. 

I have enclosed sketch of Charles’ profile as far as 
I can recollect it—This being all at present from 


yours 
J. H. Frere. 


With this letter is an enclosure giving elaborate 
details of each of the six prints, suggesting how they 
should be illustrated by Sneyd in a series, after the 
manner of ‘The Rake’s Progress’ by Hogarth. 

The unfortunate Dr. Legge continued to be the 
object of his friends’ quizzing after his ey to 
Cateaton Street, although from a letter from Frere 
quoted later on, Mr. Sneyd seems to have entertained 
doubts with regard to the propriety of further per- 
secuting his fellow-divine. In August, 1797, Canning 
wrote some verses on the Doctor’s good nature or 
sense of duty. The ballad has the following heading 
in Mr. Sneyd’s hand: ‘Edward Legge giving a circum- 
stantial account how his good nature had induced him 
to give up a Party of pleasure to Bulstrode, to which 


8—2 
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Lady C. Greville* was to convey him, Canning 
recorded it as follows? 


THE HISTORICAL BALLAD OF THE KING’S CHAPLAIN 
AND THE TABLE DECKER. 


Founded on Fact. 


King’s Chaplain. My sermon o’er, I doff my gown 
In haste to journey out of Town 
With Lady Charlotte Greville. 


Table Decker. Stay, Reverend Sir; unless you dine 
And take a glass of Chaplain’s wine, 
Lord Salsb’ry ‘Il play the Devil. 


King’s C. What! if I spare his meat and drink, 
My good Lord Chamberlain, I think, 
Can’t take a little Jaunt ill! 


Table D. We want a Chaplain to say grace. 
ings C. But Lady Charlotte keeps a place 
For me and my portmantle. 
Table D. Your absence should Lord Salsb’ry hear, 
He'd close the table for the year. 
King’s C. Good God! what, close the table / 


Fly, Table Decker ! call a hack, 
And fetch me my portmantle back; 
I'll eat while I am able. 


Table D. I fly! I fly to call a hack, 
And fetch you your portmantle back; 
We'll eat while we are able. 


Both joining hands, and 
advancing to the front} We'll eat while we are able. 
of the stage 


* Lady Charlotte Bentinck, married to Charles Greville, 1793. 
Since copying the ballad from Sneyd’s version, the editor has found 
Canning’s original copy, in his own handwriting, on half a sheet of 


paper. 


CHAPTER IV 
LADY MALMESBURY 


On the meeting of Parliament in October, 1796, the 
speech from the Throne announced that overtures 
would be made with the object of securing peace in 
Europe. Mr. Pitt proposed to send an Ambassador 
to France, with full powers to treat. Canning had 
now a difficult part to play, as although Pitt was 
Prime Minister, Canning’s position as Under-Secre- 
tary was directly subordinate to Lord Grenville. 

However much Pitt might have been in earnest in 
his desire for peace at this moment, it is clear that 
Lord Grenville, the Foreign Secretary, who belonged 
to the Portland group, and strongly disapproved of 
the peace when at last it was made in 1802, was very 
half-hearted on the subject. 

Lord Malmesbury was sent to France as Plenipoten- 
tiary, and arrived at Paris on October 22, accompanied 
by George Ellis. As they drove from Calais they were 
received with enthusiasm, and overwhelmed with 
democratic greetings of an embarrassing nature. 

Deputations of so-called ‘ Poissardes’* came for- 
ward with lively demonstrations of welcome. The 
fishwives tore open the doors of the carriage and 
smothered the Ambassador and his companion with 


* ‘Poissardes’ was the name which some years before had been 
given to the most degraded, brutal, and bloodthirsty gang of women 
who took part in the French Revolution. Madame de Campan 
writes: ‘I shudder even now at the recollection of the Poissardes, or 
rather furies, who wore white aprons, which they screamed out were 
intended to receive the bowels of Marie Antoinette.’ Canning and 
Frere wrote in the Azti-/acobin (‘ La Sainte Guillotine’): 


‘While her sportive Poissardes with light footsteps are seen 
To dance in a ring round the gay guillotine.’ 


Tie 
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their embraces. These episodes were immediately 
caricatured, and published by Gillray, on October 28, 
in a print entitled, ‘The Glorious Reception of the 
Ambassador of Peace.’ Lady Malmesbury, however, 
as will be seen from her letter, was not entirely satis- 
fied with Gillray’s treatment of the subject, and sug- 
gested to Sneyd that he himself should try his hand 
at a record of the events of her husband’s triumphal 
journey to Paris. 

In the end, after some weeks’ negotiation, Delacroix, 
the French Minister, gave notice to Lord Malmesbury 
to quit Paris in forty-eight hours. 

The treatment of our Ambassador was naturally 
resented as an insult, and all hope of peace destroyed. 
England realized that the only hope of safety lay in 
defeating the French, and the war was resumed with 
determination. The result, whether foreseen by Pitt 
or not, enabled him to bring in a big war budget, 
which was allowed to pass with less discontent than 
might otherwise have been the case. 


The Countess of Malmesbury to Sneyd. 


PARK PLACE, 
HENLEY-ON-THAMES, 
November 6, 1796. 

I have a favour to ask you. You have heard of the 
Poissarde scene, and I find there is a caricature in 
the shops of it. But as I think such an event should 
be preserved in an historical family piece, will you be 
so very good as to be the painter, and present me 
with it? You know the story was this. At Ecossen, 
the post before St. Denys, a deputation of Poissardes 
met them, insisted on getting into the coach, where 
they harangued Lord Malmesbury and then embraced 
him, G. Ellis, and Lord Granville,* after which they 
filled the coach with flowers. 

Apelles never had such a subject for his Alexander 
as you, John Sneyd, for our heroes and friends. I 


* Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, created Earl Granville in 1833. 


I [OA ‘gtr ased anuj oy, 
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am sure you cannot [refuse] doing my request, and 
I beg you will send it straight to me here, and not trust 
it in the hands of Canning, Charles [Ellis], or any of 
your profligate friends. 


‘Two days before Lord Malmesbury arrived in Paris 
Gillray published his powerful print, entitled ‘ Pro- 
mised Horrors of the French Invasion.’ Pitt, stripped 
and bound to the Tree of Liberty, is being mercilessly 
flogged by Fox. Canning and Jenkinson, tied back to 
back, are hanging from the lantern over the entrance 
of White’s Club in St. James’s Street; above them 
is the inscription, ‘New March to Paris by Betty * 
Canning and Jenny Jenkinson.’ Over the way at 
Brookes’s there is great rejoicing; the guillotine is 
erected in the balcony, efficiently worked by Lord 
Lansdowne, who has just removed Lord Lough- 
borough’s head, and is offering his Chancellor’s wig 
to Erskine, while French troops march up St. James’s 
SLreeL. 

It is in this savage caricature that Canning makes 
his first appearance under Gillray’s hands, and his 
question, written to Sneyd in the previous December, 
‘Do you know how soon after my coming in [to office] 
I am likely to come out ?’ is now answered. 

That Pitt was sincere in his wishes for peace at the 
time of Lord Malmesbury’s first dispatch to Paris is 
generally accepted by historians. It is certain that 
he was so in the following year, when Lord Malmes- 
bury was sent again to negotiate at Lille. 


Lady Malmesbury to Sneyd. 


PARK PLACE, 
November 17, 1797. 

I do not propose budging from here for the next 
two months, and then for a week to Broadlands, so if 
you will stay till February I will carry you there in 

* This was not a nickname of Canning’s, but the name was known 
familiarly to the public at the time in connexion with a notorious 


imposter named Betty Canning, whose case had created much dis- 
cussion some years previously. 
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my pocket. I am so modest that I will call in foreign 
aid to amuse you, and endeavour to seduce Canning 
from his duty and Frere from his idleness for that 
purpose. He went from Ashbourne to Bath, and I 
believe is there still. Lord My. insists, and I believe 
that he is in love with Mrs. Leigh. 


Soon after she mentions him as bringing her a 
delightful letter from Sneyd, and later, in December, 
1798, writes: 


Canning has indeed been talking admirably, to my 
great joy, and I hope it will lead to some comfortable 
establishment—he has promised to be here about this 
day fortnight, but I have begged him to come sooner 
if possible. 


On December 11, 1798, Canning, then Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, made the speech to which 
Lady Malmesbury alludes on Tierney’s motion in 
favour of attempting to make peace with France. It 
was one of his best. In it he remarks on the affecta- 
tion that had grown up among the political opponents 
of the war of ‘ pairing off’ the enormities of the French 
against the imputed crimes of regular Governments. 
Using a House of Commons metaphor, he said, 
‘During Robespierre’s reign the favourite fair for 
every one of his noyades, fusillades, and sweeping 
executions, was the imprisonment of La Fayette.’ 
Towards the end of the speech, in a brilliant eulogy 
of Nelson, who had recently won the victory of the 
Nile, he said, ‘Let us recollect only the days and 
months ... before the intelligence of that memor- 
able event had reached us.... Our prayers were put 
up, not for success, but for an opportunity of deserv- 
ing it: we asked, not that Nelson might conquer 
Bonaparte, but that Bonaparte might not have the 
triumph of escaping him; not that we might gain the 
battle, but that we might find the enemy; for the rest 
we had nothing to fear— 

‘Concurrant pariter cum ratibus rates : 


Spectent Numina Ponti, et 
Palmam qui meruit ferat.’ 
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The last line of which quotation was subsequently 
adopted by Lord Nelson as his motto when he was 
raised to the peerage. 

Lady Malmesbury writes again to Sneyd early the 
following January (1799): 


Canning comes here next Saturday for three or 
four days; I wish you could arrive by that time. 


And in the following month: 


I hope to see you perpetually and eternally in 
Spring Gardens.* I trust that Canning will be out of 
his bondage by that time,t and that he will be able to 
be more with us, though I never depend on anything 
I wish much. I don’t know whether I told you that 
we are better friends than ever, and that I never 
loved him half as well as I do now, from the experi- 
ence | have had of his excellent heart and feelings. 
I know you were quite disturbed at our tiff last year. 
He certainly was most in the wrong because he made 
it last, but I have since had reason to suppose that 
my judgments had been also misled, and that from pre- 
judice and ignorance I was not quite blameless. This 
letter looks like a confession to the Rev. Father 
John. 


P.S.—Are you going to be married to your cousin 
Howardt with £5,000,000,000? Catherine§ wishes to 
know. 


* Canning in his early days in Parliament also lived in Spring 
Gardens. ‘Pray, Mr. Canning,’ said a lady, ‘why have they made 
the spaces in the iron gates at Spring Gardens so narrow?’ ‘Oh, 
ma’am,’ he replied, ‘ because such very fat people used to go through.’ 
Tom Moore used to say with regard to this story that those who could 
not appreciate it were without any perception of real humour. (Samuel 
Rogers’ ‘ Table Talk.’) 

+ Canning left the Foreign Office in this year, and went to the 
Board of Control, and in 1800 became Joint Paymaster. 

t Mary Howard, Lady Andover’s grandchild, a great heiress, then 
fifteen. She married Colonel the Hon. Fulke Greville Upton in 1807. 

§ Lady Catherine Harris, born 1780; married General John 


Bell CB. 
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Lady Malmesbury to Sneyd. 


PARK PLACE, 
June 19, 1799. 

All the blood of the Cornwalls* are here, but go on 
Sunday. To-day Lords Boringdon and Amherst dine 
and sleep on their way from the Gala at Oxford. 
Lord Minto is going to Vienna, and my sister follows 
him with her family in the autumn. 

I had a most dreadful letter from a midshipman of 
the Daphne, a cousin of Lord M’s., containing such an 
account of poor Charles Lindsay’st death as exceeds 
all precedent. He went on shore to speak to the 
Governor of Demerara the 7th March. His ship was 
obliged to lay 5 or 6 leagues from the town on 
account iof the shoals) ‘On his-returneat 7 im the 
evening a sudden squall overset the boat. Himself 
and the 6 men got upon the bottom, and remained 
there in hopes of being picked up till 10 o’clock 
next morning, 15 hours. They then seeing a ship, 
attempted to swim to her, but failed in the attempt, 
but struggled so long that the survivors (3) were 
thrown ashore senseless 30 hours after the accident 
happened. How long he (individually) struggled after 
they quitted the boat I cannot tell, but probably (as 
he was a remarkably good swimmer) for a great length 
of time. This cruel detail has renewed all my sorrow, 
and I have not even the comfort of thinking of him 
with the melancholy pleasure one feels in common 
cases of death; he always presents himself to my 

* Lady Malmesbury’s eldest brother, Sir George Amyand, had 
taken the name of Cornwall on marrying an heiress of that name. 
The ‘blood of the Cornwalls’ flowed from King John through an 
illegitimate son of the Earl of Cornwall, the King’s second son. 

{ Sir Charles Lindsay, Bart., was the last of a branch of the 
family settled at Evelick in Perthshire (see Gentleman's Magazine for 


1799, vol. Ixix., p. 523, where a full account of the untimely end of 


this gallant naval officer is given; see also Lord Crawford’s ‘ Lives of 
the Lindsays’), 
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imagination in the horrors of a struggle so dreadful 
or disfigured by the most shocking of deaths; he must 
have seen his own ship, the land, the town—and 
all useless to him. I trust all these circumstances 
will be kept from Lady Lindsay. 


In June, 1800, her ladyship writes: 


I have not had a single line from Canning since I 
left Town, nor shall I probably hear anything about 
him till I read in the newspapers that he is married. 
You know my sentiments on such occasions and that I 
consider my friends on such occasions as dead, to me 
at least. As to Frere, he is so without marriage, his 
negligence is unpardonable and makes him number- 
less enemies . . . in short, my dear John Sneyd, the 
dry rot has got into all my former society, and you 
only have escaped it’s effects. 


P.S.—Did anybody ever call you a Jacobin, for your 
arms, a fleur de Lys mowed down by ascythe? Iam 
sure I have been called so for much less. 


This is an allusion to the arms of the Sneyd family. 
Lady Malmesbury writes again to Sneyd a month 
ater : 


I have heard no more of Canning, but you know I 
don’t look for it... . 

Our fétes were at Frogmore on the 14th [June, 
1800] and Cumberland Lodge the 17th. The former 
in the style of Bartholomew Fair, and they gave us 
the song of Polly Oliver which none of the company, 
at least the female part, were likely to hear elsewhere. 
A great deal of most lame soldiers before the really 
wounded officers cutting jokes about the pleasure of 
losing your limbs and lives for the King, to whom 
they spoke, and full of pleasure and lively sallies 
about the Dutch and their treachery, cowardice, etc., 
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addressed to the Prince and Pss. of Orange: all this 
mixed up Bolus’s of virtues thrust down H.M.’s 
throat and the whole serving to prove [the] french 
having adopted the eating [of] frogs* our grosser 
appetites preferred /oads. 

The King’s féte had no wit, only a very good dinner 
under beautiful Eastern tents given him by Hastings, 
and placed in a most lovely spot in the Great Park. 
Some young men distinguished themselves — Mr. 
Bruce was so drunk upon Guard that he is dismissed 
the service and ordered to sell out in six weeks— 
ought to have been broke, Mr. Cathcart and Mr. 
Murray, Lord Mansfield’s brother, carried out, and 
Lord Cathcart made nearly as bad by the Prince, who 
was himself so dead drunk that he could not stand, 
having swallowed four large glasses of brandy under 
wine. I saw him set out in his German carriage, 
smoaking, and his Hussar on the box ditto—if you 
see Anthony St. Leger tell him ¢izs with my love. 


Lady Malmesbury to Sneyd. 
PARK PLACE, 
July 11, 1800, 

I am very glad the fear of dry rot has taken this 
form [that of much letter-writing] with you—you are 
built of such excellent materials that you are the last 
person that I should suspect of the disease, but no 
building can be warranted, and I have found that 
what I consider as the closest grained wood, not to 
be free from it. I do really think as a preventative 
the 20 drops of ink a successful one, but once attacked 
with the distemper itself, even that fails. Canning is 
married, and therefore I shall require strong proof to 
convince me he is sound. To begin, not one line have 
I received from him for many weeks, no not even to 


* The Frog was the nickname of the Prince of Orange, 
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announce the day of his marriage. I will not say I 
consider him as dead but as gone to the uttermost 
parts of the earth for life. Frere has even preceded 
his time for decay, and of all my former male friends 
you are the only unshaken one. ... The cause of 
the disease is certain coldness of the heart,... 
there is no remedy either in the mineral line or vege- 
table, excepting indeed gold properly administered 
which gives momentary relief. 


Then follows a description of a Colonel Cunning- 
ham, Mrs. Wortley’s nephew, who had been dread- 
fully wounded in Holland. 


He is not in danger of the dry rot.... Iam sure 
you would love and admire him. He will never go 
anywhere, as he has met with brutal people who have 
had the affectation to express horror and disgust, 
whereas nothing can be less liable to excite such feel- 
ings as his appearance, unless a black neckcloth is 
disgusting.* 


And later: 


I saw Canning in Town for a moment, and he told 
me he meant to visit you and what will amuse you, as 
much as it did me, says he is to drive his curriclet the 
whole way—l hear she looks dreadfully ill. 


In another letter: 


Canning left Town some days ago. I did not see 
him above twice for two minutes whilst he was in 
Town,—he could not find one evening to pass with 


* Captain Cunningham was an officer of the Coldstream Guards, 
who lost his lower jaw by a severe wound received in an engagement 
in the Low Countries. He appears in Gillray’s print of December 6, 
1797, entitled ‘A Dash up St. James’s Street.’ ; 

+ See letter of Canning to Sneyd, October 14, 1800, p. 173. Canning 
was married this year to Miss Scott, but as his courtship and marriage 
are dealt with in a later chapter, they need not be further recorded here. 
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me, but you know he is married and you always know 
my system and the dry rot that ensues. 


On February 13, 1801, Lady Malmesbury writes to 
Sneyd on the subject of Pitt’s retirement from office, 
which took place in March, when he put up Addington 
as Prime Minister and leader of the House of Com- 
mons. The King approved, and, according to Creevey, 
said to Pitt and Addington, ‘If we three keep together 
all will go well.’ All, however, did not go well, and 
when Parliament met the following November, Pitt 
did not appear. His friendship with Addington was 
over, and he was soon actively opposing him in con- 
junction with Fox. Canning resigned office with Pitt, 
being at the time Joint Paymaster of the Forces and 
a Member of the Board of Control. He had resigned 
his Under-Secretaryship under Lord Grenville two 
years previously. 


Lady Malmesbury to Sneyd. 


As all my friends were in the secret of course I 
heard not a word from them.... My first impression 
was the same as the universal one, viz., that the whole 
was a game. 

That it was agreed upon between Pitt and the King 
for one to resign and the other to persist till the busi- 
ness in question was blown over, and then that ‘the 
man was to have his mare again.’ 

The appointment of Addington confirmed this idea, 
which is still a very universal one, and not all the 
assurances of my friends can make me feel quite sure 
about it yet. It is so difficult to believe that such a 
point should have been left uncertain till the last 
moment and they are so willing to admit that piece 
of absurdity—time will show—but if Addington does 
stay in, it is diametrically opposite to my notions as to 
his character that I shall henceforth consider every 
honest man as necessarily a rogue since the Irish 
Union. 
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If he only holds the place ad interim he is far beyond 
Pylades to his Orestes, for he will have consented to 
have passed for a rogue and fool merely to please 
him. Yet I should for his sake prefer this to in- 
gratitude, the only real black that has been discovered. 
Everybody is out but Ld. Liverpool, Ld. Westmorland, 
and the Duke of Portland. The wine lees. Even the 
Chancellor is out now. As to subalterns, the list as 
far as I know is Canning, Rose, Charles Long, Gran- 
ville Leveson (why I don’t know). The former could 
do no otherwise. Rose retires with £10,000 a year. 
Charles Long with about £2,200. 

But only think of Jenky as Secretary of State. I 
cannot endure that, nor will you I think, easily. 

As for the question, I was going to say, I under- 
stand no more about it than the Pope—but that com- 
parison doesn’t suit the subject.* 

It seems always a shocking thing for a country, 
when any religious matter is brought forward for 
discussion. Till now I have not felt afraid, but I feel 
now little hopes of dying in my bed, decently, even if 
I survive the piece of work and eternal conversation 
about it. The scarcity is quite forgotten, luckily it 
has carried down the brown bread amazingly as 
nobody has had leisure to think whether it was 
good or bad. 

Canning is in luck to have married in 1800, for from 
what I hear by well-informed persons, he would have 
stood a much worse chance for Miss Scott and her 
£80,000 in Feb. 1801. 

I have not seen him since, nor indeed have I seen 
him for above a quarter of an hour once; and twice 
for one minute this year. 

As I am perfectly ignorant of all his actions for 
many months, I cannot tell whether he is accused 


* Pitt had proposed a measure for the relief of the Catholics ; the 
King had opposed it ; hence Pitt’s resignation. 
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wrongfully of having given Pitt bad advice on this 
point ; but you know he is not popular, and he will of 


course feel that now.* 
Yrs. most affectionately 


P.S.—The only certain appointments are Jenky; 
Lord Eldon, Chancellor; Grant, Master of the Rolls; 
Pepper Arden, Chief Justice; and Perceval, Attorney 
and Solicitor General. 


On March 14, 1801, she writes from Spring Gardens 
to Sneyd: 


I greatly approve your plan for keeping Ld. 
Hawkesbury clear, but I fear that it will be a sinecure 
office, for he will not suffer any such innovations on 
his customs and habits. 

Report says neither he nor any of his colleagues 
will long retain their situations and that Pitt will be 
reinstated. How true this may be I know not. | 
have not seen Canning at all and the dry rot has (as I 
foretold it would) gained complete possession there and 
has pervaded the whole fabrick. 

It is impossible to conceive the abuse that has 
fallen upon him on this occasion, as all the evil is 
attributed to his advice and influence, and as I am in 
perfect ignorance of his sentiments, deeds, and even 
looks, I could not set up as an advocate. 

Indeed, truth to say, I have little doubt that his 
counsels were far from temperate ones, as his head 

* Two days before the letter was written, Pitt had an interview with 
the King, who practically accepted his resignation on the Catholic 
question, though at the same time expressing himself as being most 
friendly to the Prime Minister. Immediately after the King was 
seized with a short mental attack, which brought sympathy to the 
Crown. Pitt met Dr. Willis, and asked him to tell the King that he 
would not raise the Catholic question during his reign. His friends 
thought, under the altered circumstances, that Pitt might stay on. 
Canning wrote to him on March 8, entirely on his own initiative, and 


with no other persons’ knowledge, urging him to remain (see Lord 
Ashbourne’s ‘ Life of Pitt’). 
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has been much impaired by the weight of fortune and 
favours that have been showered upon it; besides, he 
had contrived to make himself so unpopular by that 
most horrid of vices, quizzing, that he has more 
enemies than any body living, which one would 
suppose would have made him more anxious to pre- 
serve his friends than he appears to be. I hear Frere 
is well satisfied at Lisbon, and I feel glad that he has 
been out of this business entirely, as he would 
naturally have joined those who have been so com- 
pletely wrong and have partaken of their loss of 
credit in the world... . 

The North Sea Fleet sailed yesterday morning, and 
as the wind has been constantly fair, will be, so they 
say, to-morrow before Copenhagen. 


This was Sir Hyde Parker’s expedition, in which 
Nelson, disregarding his superior’s signal to cease the 
action, destroyed the Danish fleet off Copenhagen on 
April 2. 

The reverend and discreet recipient of the above 
letter must have read the remarks on the demerits of 
his friend and fellow-conspirator in ‘quizzing’ with 
some amusement, and may possibly have come to the 
conclusion that in that quarter the ‘dry rot’ had 
certainly set in badly, reminding him of Canning’s 
lines in the Anti-Jacobin, ending : 


‘Save! save! oh, save me from the candid friend !’ 


possibly with a mental addition of ‘especially the 
female friend.’ 

Writing from Minto in September, 1802, Lady 
Malmesbury describes a large family party : 


With an occasional person such as the most agree- 
able Poet I ever saw—Walter Scott, who wrote the 
only good ballads in Mat Lewis’ ‘Tales of Wonder,’ 
and a Mr. Campbell who wrote the ‘Pleasures of 
Hope,’ which Canning used to admire so much. He 
is quite mad but a great genius, and I will show youa 
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piece of poetry of his which I think superior to almost 
all moderns. 


In February, 1803: 


Canning carries his wife to Welbeck to-morrow and 
returns in 10 days to lead a bachelor life till after 
Easter. If Politicks did not always supersede all 
other considerations I think ke might have done what 
you mean to do.* 

I will not worry you with stories of this great world. 
I have been in it but once last night at Lady Suther- 
land’s and it seemed to me just as usual, with more bad 
company and two Russian women so terribly in- 
decently dressed that I cannot conceive suffering them 
in a gentleman’s house. Lady Sarah Fane and her 
suitor, who will suffocate if they don’t marry her. 
Ld. Granville will carry it by storm if he-can. I really 
never saw so barefaced an attack.T 


Lady Malmesbury to Sneyd. 


March io, 1803. 


I hear you have a new affliction in the death of 
your friend Ldy. Andover, .. . 


I cannot help wishing she may have divided some 


* Sneyd had offered to go out to Charles Ellis at Nice after the 
death of Mrs. Ellis (which is related in a subsequent chapter), a 
suggestion of which Canning highly approved. 

y Among Sneyd’s letters at this time there is one from Charles 
Bagot (the recipient of Canning’s letters, published later on), which 
says: ‘It is comical to see the barefaced love Lord G. Leveson is 
making to Lady Sarah Fane. Lord Villiers I back, because he is not 
so impudent. She is very pleasant-looking. Lady Sarah Fane 
was the daughter of the fifth Earl of Westmorland. She was at the 
time barely eighteen, and in the following year married Lord Villiers, 
afterwards fifth Earl of Jersey (see Creevey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. i., p. 296, 
where her portrait is given). Lord Granville Leveson Gower married 
in 1809 Lady Harriet Cavendish, daughter of the fifth Duke of 
Devonshire and the beautiful Duchess Georgina, daughter of Lord 
Spencer ; he was afterwards created Earl Granville. He had been at 
Oxford with Canning, and remained his life-long friend. 
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of her immense wealth and that it may benefit several, 
instead of going uselessly to increase the hoard* of the 
Howards. I saw Canning pass through the drawing 
room last night to Lord M.’s room, but he literally 
did not stop an instant. He is plunged deeper than 
ever in politicks and though he has been in conference 
20 times with Lord My., has never entered my room. 
1 hope politicks supply the place of friends, for they 
certainly annihilate all affection. 


Lady Malmesbury to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
March 21, 1803. 


e 


You will be as sorry as I am that the black gentle- 
man has once more helped his friend out of the scrape 
and all this plot discovered will do him good, but I am 
assured from a foreign correspondent, who is con- 
sidered by Ld. My. as good authority, that Buonaparte 
has no serious intention of invasion, but holds it 
out merely as a bug bear and that we shall have 
either peace or continenta: war in two months’ time. 


As a matter of fact, war was declared within two 
months from the date of this letter. 
In another letter: 


I find from Canning (who rode over here from 
Dropmore yesterday) that Charles [Ellis] must take a 
tour before he returns to Claremont. Canning gave 
me a better account than I expected of Charles, but I 
long to have yours, as you understand the theory of 
that fine complicated instrument 7he Fleart better than 
him or any other male I ever met with (even a sazlor 
or a Frenchman not excepted), and can play on it so 

* Mr. Richard Howard, to whom the whole property went through 


his wife, Lady Andover’s daughter, was sometimes nicknamed ‘Old 
Mr. Hoard’ from his economical habits. 
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as to know how far it is in tune, without injuring it 
or handling the chords too roughly. Now if anyone 
saw this they would say I spoil you. 


Other letters follow, dealing with the affairs of 
Charles Ellis, who was in great sorrow from the loss 
of his wife, of her daughter Catherine’s love-affairs 
with Arthur Paget;* how ‘her dear sailor George 
Elliott is made Post by Lord Nelson on February 24, 
.vv.,, about which time she writes: 


Perhaps nobody has yet told you what is really 
true, that the King is now quite recovered, and would 
be able to do any sort of business did not [they] wish 
to keep him calm and quiet as long as possible to 
secure his continuing so, and of course all the miseries 
of a Regency and its consequence are vanished into 
air.... [saw Canning yesterday for the second time 
these 2 years I believe. 


And this is the last allusion to him in Lady Malmes- 
bury’s letters to Sneyd, although Canning remained 
on intimate terms with Lord Malmesbury till the 
latter’s death in 1820. 

With regard to his feelings for the rest of the 
family and the question of ‘dry rot,’ the truth, which 
the reader might already suspect, will be found clearly 
expressed in a subsequent letter from Canning.} 

In those days the fears of a French invasion had 
given a powerful stimulus to volunteering all over the 
country. Pitt had raised and commanded a corps of 
Cinque Port volunteers, and took an active part in 
their drill and organization, showing, it was said, some 
military capacity. In this corps, of which during 
Pitt’s enforced absence in London, his niece, Lady 
Hester Stanhope, appears to have taken charge, 
Jenkinson, then Lord Hawkesbury, seems to have 
had a command, and it is recorded by Mr. Sneyd 
that ‘Jenkinson, having shown Canning one of his 


* Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B. 
+ Admiral Hon. George Elliot, C.B. 
t See letter of December 15, 1800, p. 179. 
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sergeant’s recruiting handbills, the following was 
read to him the next night at supper at Lady 
Malmesbury’s. Canning, as will be seen later from 
one of his letters, urged on his lordship that the 
position of trumpeter was more suitable to him than 
that of commanding officer. 


To all Brave, aspiring, invincible Hero’s, 

No Republican Roundheads, but true Cavallero’s— 

All tight Lads, who would wish for a fair opportunity 

Of defying the Frenchmen with perfect impunity— 

All whose hearts are so warm, and whose limbs are so boney, 
As to love a good King, and to ride a stout Poney— 

Big bounties, strong beer, and good quarters and Glory ! 
What a delicate prospect is open before ye! 

Come on, my brave lads! not to bloodshed and murder— 
I vow from my thoughts there is nothing that’s further ; 
*Tis the bold Colonel Jenkinson calls you to arm, 

And solemnly swéars you shall come to no harm. 

We’re no common Dragoons, made of Tailors and Barbers, 
But true Cinqueport Norsemen, the pick of five harbours, 
Who, though doom’d to lose leather, all scorn to complain, 
And stick fast by our spurs without touching the mane. 
For my part—my new boots I’m beginning to try on— 

I don’t value a horse; I’m as bold as a lion. 

The Infantry fight upon foot, as I’m told, 

But I want all my Hero’s for Cavallry bold. 

Those Infantry fellows, they sent them to Flanders ; 

If you go, they must find you some other Commanders. 
They stand to be shot at, our plan is more sensible : 

For the scampering away is what makes a true Fencible. 
If to land at a Seaport these Frenchmen should try, 

Well presently trounce them—I’m Member for Rye ; 

For as soon as they come (which I hope they won’t do), 
This is shortly the plan that I mean to pursue: 

I shall tell them at first with the utmost civility 

That I trust they won’t stay to disturb our tranquility ; 
This is none of their Country, I’d have them to know, 
And I plainly shall hint that I wish them to go. 

But if they refuse on this warning to quit, 

I'll ride straight up to Town and acquaint Mr. Pitt ; 

So they’d best take my counsel, I’ll venture to say, 

For I’m sure Mr. Pitt won’t approve of their stay. 

To those Sansculotte French I’ve a sort of a loathing, 

So all my brave fellows are sure of warm clothing. 

Their hair shall be decently plaistered with Tallow ; 

Ou their helmets three feathers of Red, Black, and Yellow. 
Their jackets shall reach half the way down their back, 
And those jackets shall be of Red, Yellow, and Black ; 

In short, their whole dress shali agree with ye head— 
What a comely appearance, Black, Yellow, and Red! 

Five Guineas I give to each lad that is willing, 

And his friend that persuades him gets twenty-one shilling. 
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I’ve a very good fifer, a very good drum-beater, 

And all that I want is a very good Trumpeter. 

When I get one [’ll tie up his hair in a bag, 

And if he’s a black he shall ride a white nag. 

When you’ve made up your minds, pray repair to my Sergeant ; 
He’s just like the figure you see in the Margent— 

A fellow as brave as e’er loaded a Morter, 

With a name like my own, but a syllable shorter. 

Of syllables three I’m his better by one, 

For he’s only Jenkins, while I’m Jenkinson. 

And so, my brave boys, a great deal I have written— 
Huzza ! let us fight for our pay and Great Britain ! 


CHAPTER IY 
THE ‘ANTI-JACOBIN’ 


Late in the year 1797 Canning, then Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in conjunction with Frere and 
George Ellis, conceived the idea of a satirical publica- 
tion directed against the revolutionary principles that 
had obtained in France. The Anti-/acobin, as it was 
christened, was to be produced on every Monday during 
the sitting of Parliament. Its career lasted from 
November 20 to early the following July, and it is 
chiefly remembered now from those pieces which were 
a few years later published in a volume called ‘ Poetry 
of the Anti-Jacobin. The editor was William Gifford, 
a man of varied career, who had been a cabin-boy and 
shoemaker’s apprentice, subsequently being sent to 
Oxford, and later becoming tutor to the young Lord 
Westminster, a writer of satire,‘and the first editor 
of the Quarterly Review. Thomas Wright was the 
publisher, and the services of James Gillray were 
called in. Frere had just returned from Lille 
with Lord Malmesbury after the failure of his 
negotiations for peace. Three years earlier France 
had revolted against the policy of bloodshed and the 
reign of terror, and Robespierre had met his death on 
the guillotine. The Directory had been formed for 
the executive government of France, and Bonaparte, 
who had helped in quelling the rebellion against the 
new government, was placed in command of the 
army. Early in the previous year he had married 
Josephine Beauharnais, immediately afterwards start- 
ing on his victorious career in Italy, which led up to 
the Treaty with Austria in October, 1797, by which 
France gained the Belgic provinces and the boundary 
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of the Rhine. After these brilliant campaigns, Bona- 
parte was received with much honour by the Director 
at Paris, who then proposed that he should deal wit 
England as he had done with Lombardy and Austria, 
and march on London as he had on Vienna. Great 
preparations were made for the invasion of England, 
and Bonaparte went to Boulogne to form his plans, 
but preferred the idea of advising the attack to be 
made by seizing Egypt. 

Such was the state of affairs when the new publica- 
tion first saw the light. 


Frere to Sneyd. 
‘Remember all this is a secret for your life. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
November 14, 1797. 


DEAR SNEYD, 

I enclose a prospectus of our Axnti-Jacobin, or 
more properly speaking, Canning must enclose it, but 
I write to accompany the enclosed, which is more to 
the purpose. Gillray is to be here to-morrow, and 
Canning is to have his will of him. We wish very 
much (as the pen and pencil must assist each other) 
that you would send us a sketch on the following 
subject, which, mean as it may appear, forms the 
subject of a long ode in English Sapphics. A 
Jacobinical philanthropist first trying to excite dis- 
content in an old ragged drunken knife grinder. The 
copy is somewhere out of the way, or I would send it 
with the original from which it was imitated. It is 
really a capital thing, though I say it that should not 
say it, for Canning and I absolutely performed it in 
half an hour, like one of Mr. Charles’ miniatures— 
however, upon recollection I think I can recollect it, 
and therefore I will transcribble it for you though 
transcription is my aversion. But first for the original, 
which is to be found in the poems of Mr. Southey 
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whose second edition I am afraid we shall be the 
means of selling—it begins: 


THE WIDOW. 


Cold was the night, and drifting far the snow fell ; 

Wide were the downs, and shelterless and naked, 

When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey 
Weary and way sore. 


And so on for seven stanzas transcribed in full 
from Southey’s poem by Frere who concludes, ‘which 
we, adhering to the same sentiment, and pursuing 
the same object, though varying the subject, imitate 
as follows’: 


THE FRIEND OF HUMANITY AND THE KNIFE 
GRINDER.* 
F4 of Hum*- 


Néédy Knife Grindér whithér are you géing? 
Dark is the road—your wheel is out of order 
Soon it will rain—your hat has got a hole in’t 
So have your breeches 
Weary Knife Grinder little think the Proud ones 
Who in their coaches roll along the Turnpike 
-Road what hard work tis crying all day Knives and 
Scissors to grind, O! 
Tell me Knife Grinder how came you to grind knives 
Did some great man tyrannically use you 
Was it the Squire or Parson of the Parish 
Or the Attorney 
Was it the Squire for killing of his game or 
Covetous parson for his tithes distraining 
Or roguish Lawyer made you lose your little 
All by a Lawsuit 
Have you not read the Rights of Man by Tom Paine 
Tears of compassion tremble in my Eyelids 
Ready to fall as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 
Knife Grinder. 


Story! God bless you! I have none to tell Sir 

Only last night in drinking at the Chequers 

This poor old Hat and breeches as you see were 
Torn in a scuffle 


* The published edition in the Anitc-Jacobin differs slightly in 
wording from Frere’s copy, which is reproduced here exactly. 
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Constables then came for to take me into 
Custody, they took me before the Justice, 
Justice Oldmixon set me in the Parish 

Stocks for a Vagrom 
I should be glad to drink your honour’s health in 
A pot of beer if you would give me sixpence 
But for my part I never loves to meddle 

With politicks Sir— 

Friend of Hum: 


I give the sixpence! I would see the damned first 
Wretch whom no sense of wrong can rouse to vengeance 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded 

Spiritless outcast 


[Kicks the Knife Grinder, overturns 
his wheel, and exit. 


I need not remind you who so well understand the 
analogy between physiognomy and alliteration that 
the words ‘needy knife grinder’ indicate a thin long 
red nose, but I beg you to observe how carefully we 
have provided for the scenery and the background, 
the Checquers and the parish stocks with the coach at 
a distance and a pampered menial behind. Well. I 
must leave off or I shall be scolded when Canning 
comes back for I promised to finish in anticipation of 
the anniversary of the 4th of September as it will be 
celebrated one day by our English Jacobins—God 
bless you—Legge said the other day Chaplain of a 
revenue cutter instead of Captain—I leave you to 
guess the kind of life he must lead in consequence. 

Yours ever sincerely, 


J. H. Frere. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 
December 7, 1797. 
It would be difficult to me to express the 
pleasure I received from hearing that what I had so 
long wished, has taken place,* ‘and I congratulate you 
sincerely upon an event which (agreeable as it is) is 


* Probably referring to a meeting with Canning. 
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solely owing to your own merits,—of this truth, your 
manner of expressing your satisfaction is a convincing 
proof; and tho’ I must disclaim all title to the kind 
thanks you have given me, yet I may safely assure 
you my wish to serve you, has been and will continue 
very sincere. In ‘skirmishing against the common 
enemy’ (as you so well express it) I should be very 
happy to lend you whatever assistance I am able— 
but here again my feebleness to assist will appear 
if possible more strongly than in the other instance. 

By Mr. C.’s desire I tried to draw a Knife-grinder 
and a friend of Humanity, which if it comes under 
your hand will be much improved. 

May I request that you will sometimes direct an 
impression from your plates to me at Elford, for you 
excited my curiosity very strongly by mentioning one 
you had done since you saw Mr. Canning and at all 
times I have great satisfaction in seeing your per- 
formances, which emboldens me to make this request. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 
ELFORD, 
December 28. 

Though I have not the power of describing it 
by drawing, I think in your hands a good thing might 
be made by putting Hamlet’s exclamation (with a little 
variation) in the mouth of John Bull (or Britannia) on 
their perceiving Bonaparte at Dover (or the Royal 
Exchange) when he (or she) least expected him. 
(‘Doctors and Ministers of Disgrace defend me.’) 
Doctor Addington and others of the faculty might be 
comforting the patient by assurances that he only 
came to view our manufactories, etc., that if they did 
not believe him to be an honest, friendly, well-dis- 
posed body, they also should be angry and frightened. 
Mr. Fox might be satisfying his friends that he ex- 
pected him to return /zs visit, and hoped they would 
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be civil in their language for his friend was rather 
touchy, etc. 

By keeping the figures small perhaps the King 
might be introduced, firm and undaunted calling to, 
or giving orders to Pitt, behind whom might appear 
eager fleets and armys, etc., etc. 

If you approve this outline sufficiently to think of 
it; you will improve it in various ways and would 
have pleasure in promoting and encouraging good 
English feelings. As the idea only came into my 
head this evening perhaps I shall not think well 
of it to-morrow, so I will seal my letter and send it 
immediately... . 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
September 21, 1798. 

I hear you have not succeeded in getting either 
Frere or his Wig to Elford yet. When you do get 
them both there, for charity’s sake take care not to 
let them both come away again... Leigh talks of 
coming to Town... Then I suppose at last Frere 
will change his quarters—and pray have the justice to 
put him in mind that when he leaves you, he owes a 
visit to his parents whom he seems entirely to have 
forgotten. 

Parliament will meet about the middle of November 
so he must get his duties done and his poor head 
grown over by that time. 

Now, Mr. Sneyd, I really believe at last that Nelson 
has beaten the French fleet near Alexandria and 
utterly destroyed and dispersed it. This intelligence 
comes in the Aédacteur, an official French paper, and 
one which till this time never uttered a word about 
the many false rumours that have been going. When 
we have any confirmation I will let you know, in the 
mean time you may rejoice provisionally. 
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It may be remarked how slowly the news had 
travelled. The battle of the Nile had been fought 
more than seven weeks before the date of this letter, 
and yet, even at the Foreign Office, the only news 
received was through a French newspaper. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
December 19, 1798. 

As I am afraid that it will be utterly out of my 
power to get down into your parts this Christmas, 
whatever Mrs. Crewe may have said to encourage 
you to look for me there, I think I cannot do better 
than to send you something as like me as possible: 
and accordingly I have taken a place in the Lichfield 
coach for a little deal box, in which you will find the 
only me that can leave Town at present, and one 
who will pay you as long a visit as you like, and 
one who will not bore you, and, what is more, 
will not seem bored, even though Dr. L—— (I 
should say a certain Dr. that shall be nameless) 
should be sitting by your fire with his gouty leggage 
upon a stool, and telling the very same long old 
story which he told with such effect at Trentham 
A.D. 1794. 

Let me know that I arrive safe and that you receive 
me well. 

In a postscript, Charles [Ellis] tells me that you have 
some thoughts of being brought against your wish 
by Sackville to Wootton, and they seem to entertain 
some expectation of you at Park Place. It is but fair 
to warn you that the only holidays that I expect to 
have this Xmas are about three days for Park Place— 
which I think will begin about Saturday fortnight 
January 5th, and afterwards about four days for 
Wootton. Which will be as near as possible to the 
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end of the Vacation that is about the 17th or 18th or 
20th of Jany. being in all one week—3 days P.P. 
or seven days 4 do. Wootton. 


Total 7 


The following letter, undated but evidently written 
in 1798, first concerns Sir Robert Adair,* on whom 
Canning, Ellis, and Frere had published in the dnt- 
Jacobin for June 28 of that year, a_ skit entitled: 
‘Translation of a Letter in Oriental Characters from 
‘ Bawba-dara-adul-phoola [Bob Adair a dull fool] 
to Neek-awl-awretchied-Kooez’ [Nicholl a wretched 
quiz]. They here appear to be perpetrating another 
joke upon him. 

Mr. Nicholl’s features appear constantly in Gillray’s 
caricatures. The ‘Apotheosis of Hoche’ alluded to, 
one of Gillray’s most elaborate productions, was pub- 
lished on December 11. It represents all the horrors 
of the Revolution crowded round the youthful figure 
of the republican General Hoche, with the Jacobin 
decalogue suggested by Sneyd above his head—‘ Thou 
shalt murder,’ ‘Thou shalt steal, etc. Hoche,a scantily 
draped figure, is playing with a guillotine as with 
a guitar, chanting the anthem of Equality while seated 
on a rainbow. He is about to be transported to a 
Jacobin heaven. 

This was the General who had brought to an end 
the revolt in La Vendée, and two years previously had 
sailed from Brest with an army for the invasion of 
Ireland. His fleet had been dispersed by storms, 
and he returned to Brest without having seen 
Ireland. 

At this time the French contemplated another similar 
attempt, with Hoche again in command; but he died 


ieee Seer some said by poison—and the print was 
the first announcement of the fact to the English 
public. 


Another allusion is made to the ‘Knife Grinder,’ 
which had been republished as a broadside by Gillray, 


* Sir Robert Adair (1763-1855) Whig Member for Appleby—a 
favourite victim of Canning’s satire; the hero of the ballad of 
‘Sweet Matilda Pottingen, supposed to describe Adair’s love-affair 
when a student at Gottingen. 
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in which the ‘friend of humanity’ is represented by 
Tierney. It is certainly, as Frere says, bedevilled, 
being a poor drawing for such an excellent subject. 


Frere to Sneyd. 


DEAR SNEYD, 

We have got a bloody plot a-foot which you 
must join in heart and hand, it is not against Legge 
(so you need not make yourself uneasy) but against 
that silly coxcomb Robert Adair. You know, or you 
probably do not know, that he published a foolish 
pamphlet some years ago called the Whig’s Apology 
for his consistency in answer to Burke, and like all 
Burke’s answers in an affected imitation of his style, 
but more absurd and extravagant than it is possible to 
imagine. This book is somehow out of print. Now 
we are of opinion that a better joke could not be 
devised than to send in a number of orders for it 
from all parts of the country, which will infallibly 
produce a new edition. Thank you for your native of 
France, I shall get Gillray at him when I see him 
which I have not done [for] days past. The last time 
was in the gallery of the House of Commons when he 
was contemplating very seriously and I hope success- 
fully the features of Mr. Nicholl. Praydid I send you 
the Knife Grinder or did I forget it among other 
things? I rather suspect the latter. I have taken 
your idea of the Jacobin Decalogue for an Apotheosis 
of Hoche—which I suggested to Gillray. 

Adieu—God bless you. 
Pie pel 


P.S.—I suppose the secret of my not having sent 
you the Knife Grinder was that I was ashamed of it. 
Gillray certainly has bedevilled it and destroyed all 
the simplicity of the idea. I should make him bring 
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your Jacobin into the Soldier’s Friend* which we 
must have to match. 


Frere to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
(Undated). 


My Dear SNYDER, 

When I got your letter which was half an hour 
ago, | was obliged to run down to the House of 
Commons fit to break my neck and I am now come 
back to inform you that we have all damned and sunk 
our souls to the lowest pit of Hell not to tell anybody 
else—so much for business. My servant is gone out 
for the Knife Grinder and as soon as he comes back 
you will receive it enclosed. Canning’s servant has 
been despatched in a different direction for a speech 
which his master sent to the True Britont as a more 
accurate but certainly a more characteristic copy (of 
one pronounced by Lord William Russell) than has 
yet appeared in any of the public papers. Gillray has 
done a Nicholl for which Nicholl himself was kind 
enough to provide a motto—Homo sum—vide Mr. 
Nicholl’s speech. 

I think that will look tolerably handsome at the 
bottom ofa print. Sayert has volunteered another. 

Our procession went off delightfully. ... Canning 
writes to nobody but to the cook at Christ Church for 
collars of brawn and Boar’s heads with oranges in 


* The ‘Soldier’s Friend’ was another parody on one of Southey’s 
poems written by Canning and published in the Andi-Jacobin, It 
describes a Jacobin giving advice to a soldier, and ends : 


‘Reason philosophy fiddledum diddledum, 
Peace and Fraternity higgledy piggledy.’ 


} A newspaper run on Tory lines. Cobbett, then a Tory, amalga- 
mated it with his paper, the Porcupine, in 1802, when he started the 
Political Kegister, and became a Whig and then a demagogue. 

{ Gillray’s predecessor in the art of caricature. 
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their mouths. He desires to be remembered to you 
and Arbuthnot. 


In a letter written from the Grange (Lord Effing- 
ham’s) George Ellis writes to Sneyd proposing to 
visit him, ‘if he should be at present resident on his 
beautiful little parsonage’ at Eiford He inquires as 
to the road: ‘ Perhaps we can sleep at Burton—is not 
that an inhabited place ?—having beds as well as ale to 
sleep upon.’ There is much about the anxiety and 
distress of Charles Ellis, whose wife was consumptive, 
and of the consolation that Sneyd had been to him, 
a subject continued in several more letters, with 
accounts of their journey to the south of France, where 
Mrs. Ellis died. Subsequent letters between Canning 
and Sneyd show .the heavy blow this was to ‘ poor 
Charles,’ as he is almost invariably called in their 
correspondence even before his loss, and the great 
sympathy and affection shown for him by Canning. 

Early in this year (1799) the King of Naples had fled 
from his capital, which had been entered by the 
French. A Russian army under Suwaroff had arrived 
in Moravia, and been welcomed by the Germans. 
The French raised complaints, and the Directory 
declared war against Austria, when General Jourdan 
crossed the Rhine and advanced towards the Danube, 
but was repulsed by the Archduke in April. 

The Russian army joined the Austrians, and the 
French were defeated and driven back on all sides, 
and in June a coalition was concluded between the 
great European Powers against France. This was 
the time when Bonaparte secretly abandoned his 
Egyptian enterprise and came to Paris. Thence, after 
various stormy scenes, in which the Republic practi- 
cally came to an end, he emerged as First Consul, 
soon after to be endowed with absolute power. 

His first Act, in December, 1799, was to write to 
the King of England proposing to treat for peace. _ 

The answer of the British Foreign Minister to this 
letter will be found to be the subject of his late Under- 
Secretary’s comment and approval.* 

Although only an Under-Secretary and_ barely 


* See Canning to Sneyd (p. 160). 
WOE da 3 10 
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twenty-nine, Canning’s views on the European 
situation, and how the all-conquering French were to 
be successfully withstood, were sufficiently decided ; 
and in the light of subsequent events and the 
universal terror inspired throughout the Continent 
by Bonaparte, they must be admitted to be correct. 

In March he wrote to Sir Arthur Paget, who had 
been sent as Envoy to Bavaria for the purpose of 
endeavouring to induce that country to join Austria 
against the French: 


For my part I have made up my mind to hear that 
the Austrians are terribly beaten. But I do not much 
care. 

Next to their setting a good example, the best thing 
is that they should be made an example for the rest of 
Europe. 

Those Powers who will not fight [against Bona- 
parte] ought to fall. 

The only means by which the French could now 
shake the firmness and decision of this country would 
be by showing in any one instance the possibility of 
a safe compromise with them. 

In that case I would not answer for our holding 
out as we ought to do. 

But as long as they go on overwhelming everybody 
who is stupid enough to trust to them, we are as 
safe as we can be till they are finally overwhelmed 
themselves.* 


Canning to Wilbraham. 


SPRING GARDENS, 


June 7, 1799. 
My DEAR Boot te, 


Never certainly was there a succession of events 
so rapid, so interesting, and so much beyond one’s 
most sanguine hopes as those which have marked the 
opening of the campaign in Italy and Germany. If 


* ‘The Paget Papers,’ vol. i., p. 160. 
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ever there would be a period at which one might 
venture to predict that the monstrous fabrick of crimes 
and cruelties and abominations which has been ended 
in France, to the ruin of that country and the terror 
of the world, was about to tumble in pieces, surely 
that period is arrived. I was thought sanguine in 
December for vindicating the phrase of ‘the Deliver- 
ance of Europe’; but I trust it will be vindicated, 
and fully and practically expounded to the meanest 
capacity before the beginning of another session of 
Parliament. A pretty large and intelligible com- 
mentary the Archduke and Suvarroff have written 
upon it already, to grace the conclusion of the present 
session. ; 

Our Russian Subsidy* message came down yester- 
day: 4,500 men in our pay, in addition to those who 
have been doing such work in Italy. With these, 
and with a horse army to be raised and paid by us, 
we shall be no contemptible continental power in the 
course of the campaign; and if Dundas’s scheme for 
raising 20,000 men for European service out of the 
Militia (a Bill to which effect was presented yesterday) 
succeeds, we may yet add the deliverance of Holland 
to that of Italy and Switzerland, even without the 
King of Prussia’s aid, if he should be mad enough to 
continue to refuse it. But I cannot think hewill.... 
Bribed by England, bullied by Russia, jealous of 
Austria, and distrustful of France, I cannot imagine 
that he will hold out long, especially when he begins 
to see that he is not absolutely wanted. So much 
for the Continent. The French fleet, you know, is 
in the Mediterranean—and where could it be better? 
Play what vagaries it will for some few weeks or 
months, shut up in that sea, it must sooner or later 

* See note p. 242. The Russian Minister with whom Canning had 
discussed the matter was M. David Alopeus. The subsidy was 


£825,000. 
LO—-2 
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fall in with an English fleet; and what can we wish 
more? Then we have a Loan, brilliant beyond 
example; and though Income Tax will fall short (not 
producing above 8,000,000, I am afraid), we are rich 
enough to afford to lend 3,000,000 to Ireland. Ireland, 
I presume, is quiet, for we hear no more of it just now 
than if no such Island existed. Iso much take it for 
granted that the Union will go down quietly, when 
next it is proposed there, that I have begun to turn 
my apprehensions to the dangers likely to arise from 
the accomplishment of the measure, and to look 
forward with some degree of horror to the addition 
of a hundred orators to the present quiet population 
of the H. of C. This, however, is an evil of which we 
must stand the risque. I wonder only (I confess I do) 
that the Question was never argued here, by the 
opponents of the Union, solely on English grounds. 
There are objections of that sort which it is not a 
little difficult to answer. How do the minds of the 
people seem inclined in the parts in which you have 
an opportunity of making observations ? 

I will now, according to your desire, come to more 
particular and personal topicks. First, then, to answer 
the question with which you conclude your letter: 
Pitt is as much better than he has been any time 
these three years, as the Tories themselves are, and is 
prepared and vigorous in mind, as well as in health, 
to seize and turn to advantage all the important 
occurrences which this summer, a summer in all 
probability decisive of the fate of Europe, may present 
to him. There is but one occurrence (and that a very 
probable one) which I trust he will not seize, and that 
is an offer of Peace from the French Directory. I 
think we must look to have one soon; and I am sure 
we are a lost country, and the world is a lost world, 
if we have not the spirit to reject it, plainly and 
firmly. The Abbé Sieyés is the new Director. His 
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avowed doctrine is that the safety of the French 
republick requires the overthrow of all existing 
governments. His boasted maxim is that if one 
instrument fails, another will succeed. Force has 
hitherto succeeded pretty well; but now that it fails 
them, they will try fraud, and the first step of this 
trial is an offer of an advantageous peace to Great 
Britain. I wish there may be an opportunity before 
the end of this session to anticipate the probability 
of such an offer, and to teach people how they ought 
to be prepared to receive it, and in what light to 
consider it. 

As to myself, I have not yet become enough accus- 
tomed to my new State of leisure* to be able to turn 
it to much use; but I enjoy it in present and in 
prospect, and I am contented hitherto to sit and think 
that I have nothing that I am obliged to do. You will 
have seen indeed by the newspapers that I have had 
thoughts of sacrificing a portion of this leisure to a 
motion upon the subject of the Slave Trade; and you 
will also see that I have abandoned this intention. 
The reason is as follows. I feel, as you know, very 
anxiously upon this subject, both from its own 
nature, and from the degree of shame which I think 
attaches to the Government and Legislature of this 
country for having suffered it to go through a nine 
years’ discussion to no purpose. I am ready, as you 
know, to come at once to the point, and abolish 
instantly and totally. You, I believe, would hesitate at 
such a vote as that; but I am much mistaken if you 
would not be still more unwilling to oppose, without 
discrimination or qualification all measures tending to 
bring about the termination of so accursed a traffick, 
and to decide that it should last for ever. I believe 


* Canning had resigned his Under-Secretaryship in March, and 
was now on the Board of Control for India. Frere had succeeded 
him at the Foreign Office. 
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there are many persons who, like you, have voted 
pretty constantly against the question of immediate 
abolition; but who have in the debates and in the 
evidence upon the subject heard and seen enough to 
wish that without such a vote, a way could be found 
that should lead gradually but certainly to the same 
object ; who would not like to rescind or contradict 
their former votes, but would be very glad that 
they could vote consistently on the side of common 
humanity. On principles, something like these, 
several of the moderate and most respectable West 
Indians themselves (C. and G. Ellis, and Bryan 
Edwards, for example) voted in the H. of C. for 
Thornton’s Bill for exempting that part of the coast 
of Africa, which borders on the Sierra Leone estab- 
lishment from the curse of the slave trade, and for 
the Bill for regulating the Middle Passage, both which 
Bills are now in the H. of Lords where they are 
encountered by an opposition headed by the D. of 
Clarence and Lord Westmorland. 

Upon these principles, and with the hope of securing 
the support of the moderate W. Indians, and of bring- 
ing to a vote that would satisfy their judgements as 
well as their feelings those who had hitherto not 
opposed the Abolition, not from love of the Slave 
Trade, but from fear of the danger of a rash measure, 
I gave notice of a motion for an Address to the K. 
(upon which I meant to found a Bill to be brought in 
early next session) the object of which was to state 
our persuasion that the experiment of keeping up the 
black population in the Islands (the consequence of 
which must be the cessation of the slave trade) could 
never be fairly tried until the annual importation 
should be limited to the amount of the annual decrease ; 
and the cultivation of new lands forbidden. 

The Ellises and Edwards were decidedly with me; 
and I have no doubt the Address would have been 
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carried by a great majority; Dundas and Windham 
on the one side agreed to the compromise and 
Wilberforce on the other. 

Why then (you will ask) have I given it up? Only 
with a view to put the measure into hands better able 
to carry it through. Very fortunately the opposition 
to the Bills now in the House of Lords has been 
carried to such an excess, and the canvass for votes 
and proxies against them so openly promoted by 
persons most connected with Government, that it has 
been felt to be utterly indecent and improper; and 
Pitt and Lord Grenville have in consequence set 
seriously about mustering a sufficient strength to 
carry measures to which they are personally pledged 
in opinion. It has been felt also (and it is high time 
it should) that the state in which the whole slave 
trade question has been suffered to remain, hung up 
under pretence of an examination of evidence in the 
H. of Lords, and brought in and lost annually, against 
the declared opinion and wish of a Minister who 
generally can carry a question in the H. of Commons, 
is at best ridiculous, if not disgraceful. And a resolu- 
tion has therefore been taken, to bring the matter to 
a point, to discuss it regularly in Cabinet; form a 
Government opinion upon it, and bring that forward 
next session with ministerial authority. This is what 
I have long wished; and have long felt and often 
stated to be necessary, and I think myself infinitely 
obliged to the intemperate opposers of Thornton’s 
poor harmless bill in the House of Lords who have 
made others feel like me upon the subject. The Bill 
to be brought forward will probably go upon grounds 
very much the same as those upon which I intended 
to found my address. It will of course be brought 
forward by a minister, whether Pitt or Dundas is not 
yet settled, I hope Pitt, and in his hands I leave it; and 
give up my Address very willingly, with the prospect 
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of seeing so much more substantial a measure so much 
more powerfully recommended. 

I need not caution you not to speak of all this, as 
from knowledge—since I suppose you have not many 
persons about you, who would listen to anything you 
might have to say about the Slave Trade. But never- 
theless—do not talk of it. 

I have not arranged my plans for the summer. It 
is probable however that they will not be very com- 
plicated. One visit I must pay to Ashbourne, for 
about a month or five weeks; the time will depend 
on the events arising or expected on the Cabinet. 
The rest of the recess I shall probably pass either in 
Town or within twenty miles of it. 

I must now take leave of you to go down to the 
House of Commons, to the opening of the Budget— 


adieu. 
Ever sincerely yours, 


P.S.—Do you remember Easley Smith* at Eton ? the 
tall Smith, our associate in the ‘Microcosm.’ He is 
just come into parliament for East Looe. It has saved 
him a voyage to his regiment in the West Indies. 
What more it will do for him, remains to be seen. 
But he is very clever, and full of information, and I 
should hope might be a very useful public man in 
good time. 


* J. Smith, nicknamed ‘ Easley,’ had been one of the conductors 
of the Microcosm at Eton with Canning, Frere, and ‘ Bobus’ Smith, 
but was no relation to the latter. He died when Deputy-Paymaster 
to the Navy in 1827. 


CHAPTER Vi 
CANNING’S COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 


Canning to Sneyd. 


WALMER CASTLE, 

September 10, 1799. 
] REALLY cannot tell you how vexed I have been at 
missing you at Park Place: and the more so, as I very 
much wanted and still want, to have a long conversa- 
tion with you upon a subject which very much 
interests my happiness, and which I am sure there- 
fore will not be indifferent to you. 

You will ask why I do not write them. I have 
every disposition in the world to do so, but, if I began, 
I must write volumes and the business about which I 
have to make a confidence to you, is besides in such a 
state just now, that though I could talk about it, if we 
were together, by the hour, I cannot persuade myself 
to begin a sentence upon paper, in the shape of a 
narrative. 

I have tried, but I cannot. 

I hope to see you early in October... first at 
Elford and afterwards at Ashbourne and then I will 
tell you all. In the mean time do not say anything to 
anybody of my having said this nothing to you on no 
subject, unless indeed you should happen to fall in with 
the Leighs, and then if you shewed them this letter or 
told them the purport of it (which I admit it would be 
difficult to do) as authorizing them to tell you all that 
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they know. I shall be in Town in a day or two, and 
intended to set out a day or two after for Elford and 
Ashbourne, but here we are going to have a Session 
of Parliament—for a fortnight or so—and that will 
keep me till the time I had mentioned. 

Is Sackville with you? Ifso, remember me to him. 
I should have liked of all things to have met him at 
your house. . 

Most affectionately yours, 
Geek. 


P.S.—Can you tell me without guessing why I ask 
the question (or guessing if you will, but not telling 
anybody what you guess) whether or no Titchfield 
has any violent prejudice against me. You may add 
also, whether or no you have been in the habit of 
going to Welbeck of late, and whether you think of 
going there this autumn ? 


Small wonder that Sneyd should be mystified by 
the above, and evidently wrote back for further infor- 
mation, as the next letter shows. 


Canning to Sneyd, 
SPRING GARDENS, 
September 17, 1799. 

I will try then—or is it necessary for me to try? 
Have you not anticipated all that I can say to you? 
and by putting together the two ends of my letter, 
the mystery with which it began and the question 
with which it ended,—found out that I had met Miss 
Scott at Walmer. The rest must still be left to your 
own sagacity. But one thing which you may not 
divine, is that you must go to Welbeck this year; for 
you can do me great service there. I dare not say 
what I think, and hofe, of her inclinations. But you 
cannot but know how much depends on Titchfield ; 
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you think he does not dislike me. I feared (but I 
know not why) that he did. However, in addition to 
your testimony, I have heard in other ways that he 
has no prejudice against me. His objections are those 
of a careful and honourable guardian, and I cannot 
blame him for them. But you must do a great deal 
forme. You must make him like me; and make him 
think it altogether a good and desirable thing. Will 
you? There’s a good Sneyd. She knows you and 
likes you very much, and will hear and make Td. 
hear what you have to say. And you must fight for 
me against Ch. Greville who will be there, and who I 
understand has the audacity to abuse me —alleging 
that I abuse him (which is false) and that I havea great 
contempt for him (which is nearly true). Will you do 
all this? But not till after I have seen you at Elford. 
So writing to me by return of post. 
Believe me, 
Dear Sneyd ever affectly yours, 
G,. 


P.S.—Say not one word to anybody, especially 
Dr. Legge. 


The following is an imitation of a letter from his 
butler, Fleming, to Mr. Sneyd, who apparently had 
commissioned Canning to buy him a reading-glass in 
London. These two letters are characteristic of the 
man, coming in the middle of a correspondence of a 
most intimate nature bearing on his whole future 
happiness. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
October 19, 1799. 


REVERND SIR, 

My master have given me your letter to answer 
according to your own desire he says, to tell you that 
he has not ritt to you for sum thyme knoin that you 
had company, but hereing that they are gon desires 
me to rite to you according to your own desir he says. 
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My master has been so busy ever sinc about a month 
ago, or three weekes or thereabouts tryin to get a 
reading-glass from the hoptitians but cannot gett it 
done by Mr. Ramsden who is very tedous about it 
and does not get it done nor send home the moral of 
it as he promis’d when last I call there by my masters 
direction havin call’d himself rappetedly over and 
over agen on Mr. Ramsdin (the hoptitian) for the eye 
glass for both eyes, but it is not yet done. the moral 
in myhogandi is not done neither which was to be 
done first and sent huom to be lookt at and approv’d 
and then the real reading glass (for both eyes) 
finnish’d after it but now ther is not time my master 
thinks to send it to Elford to be approv’d first but 
must tak its chance for bein right, and be made after 
the moral of Mr. Ramsden. to be in time to be carried 
with us to Elford parish when we set out and take its 
chance for being rigt, there being no time now for 
otherwise, as he hop’d. 

My master means that we shall cum to Elford 
(parsonidge) on our way to Ashbourne Hall if your 
cumpany is gon as he finds it now is by your letter 
which he desir’d me to answer. He thinks he shall 
leve town the week after next and call at Elford sum 
day in the first week of November and you go on with 
him to Ashbourne Hall the next day as your cumpany 
will still be gon, he hope. 

He woud not rite to you himself bein in such low 
spirrets about the ey-glase which Mr. Ramsden the 
hoptn. has not done, I suppose, and very much per- 
plext about that or something els which I do not 
know but he says that he will talk to you about that 
other affare which I do not kno, the first week in 
November at the parsonidge. 

Mr. Leigh has got a new Buttler, the former havin’ 
taken the In at Derby he is very unlucky in Buttlers 
having had one at Bath that disgraced the Fammily 
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by improper fammiliarity with the boy but he was 
turned off by Mr. Leigh who did not countinans him 
in such doins. Hoare has taken the In at Derby and 
Mr. Leigh has got anew one by the coach. He was 
down last thursday. 

N.B. Hoare is to marry Mrs. Leigh’s made. 

As we are to meat the first week in November I 
remain Revd. Sir 

With respect yr obt. humble servant 
J. FLEMING. 


The army is to cum home from Holland when we go 
to Ashbourne. 


* Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
October 28, 1799. 

I am really vexed at the conduct of Mr. Ramsden. 
I went to him the very day—mind the very same day— 
that I received your letter and drawing (how long ago 
was that?) and gave it to his shop- or fore- or head 
man, with orders to set about it. And I have called, 
and called and called again; and once have seen Mr. 
Ramsden himself; and obtained over and over and 
over again a promise that I should have the glass, or 
at least a model of it, the very,next day, and for this 
week past I have called, and called, and called, and 
called, and called, and called (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, every day 
—except Sunday) and I am this moment come from 
the shop-, or head-, or fore-man; who tells me that 
Mr. Ramsden has done nothing, and the drawing is 
lost. 

I am quite vexed and indignant and I have desired 
in a great passion that Mr. R. would give himself no 
more trouble about the matter. Indeed he has given 
himself none at all—Tomorrow I will make a draw- 
ing, the best I can, from memory, and give it to some 
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less fine optician. And if I can get it done time 
enough to take with me, I hope to have the honour 
of presenting the glass to you, of all days in the year, 
on Sunday the roth of November in the little room at 
your parsonage. 

It will be a real disappointment to me, if I cannot 
get it done: for I had piqued myself on the punc- 
tuality with which I meant you should see that I had 
executed your commission, while you were imagining 
that I had been doing nothing at all, because I did not 
write to you boldly. 

I shall defer all other subjects till we meet, only 
telling you (for your comfort) that I am all suspense 
but not despair. 


The suspense above alluded to, his somewhat 
cryptic remarks as regards his feelings and doubts, and 
his anxiety to ascertain Lord Titchfield’s opinion of 
himself, proclaim the fact that Canning had fallen in 
love, and was now contemplating marriage. The Miss 
Scott that he had met at Walmer Castle was the 
object of his aspirations. It may easily be understood 
that he should be especially desirous that Dr. Legge 
should know nothing about it at present, as under his 
doubts and fears and the possibilities of non-success, 
that much-quizzed divine might have seized the oppor- 
tunity of turning the tables on his tormentor. 

Miss Joan Scott was the third and youngest 
daughter of General John Scott,* of Balcomie. Her 
eldest sister had married Lord Titchfield, and was 
afterwards Duchess of Portland; while the second 
sister, Lucy, was the wife of Lord Doune, afterwards 


* General Scott had married Lady Mary Hay, daughter of the 
thirteenth Earl of Errol. In his early days he was a most successful 
gambler, and at a time when play among men of fashion in London 
was perhaps at its highest, and sobriety at its lowest point, he was 
noted for his temperate habits, which no doubt conduced to his 
success. Horace Walpole relates that in 1755 Sir John Bland had at 
one time lost no less than £32,000, though he subsequently won back 
a great part of it, ‘to Captain Scott, who at present has nothing but 
a few i and his commission’ (Cunningham’s ‘ Walpole,’ vol. i 
p- 424). 
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tenth Earl of Moray, and had died two years previously. 
Joan was at this time about twenty-two years of age, 
and a considerable heiress. 

Pitt was then Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
another interest is here seen to attach itself to the 
many which surround Walmer Castle. Three years 
later Pitt and Canning had discussions, during visits 
to each other at Walmer and South Hill, on the pro- 
pag of the latter’s taking or refusing office after 

itt’s resignation in 1801. Canning wrote to Frere, 
in September, 1802, that he had convinced Pitt that he 
was right, and that Pitt, who wanted him to take office, 
was wrong. He adds: 


While I was at Walmer, and when in the intervals 
of these conversations, I was reviewing the spots 
where other conversations still more interesting had 
passed three summers before (for it was at Walmer 
you know, three years ago that I first saw my Joan). 
When I looked at the cottage where Lady S. E. had 
lived, during the time that she was negotiating for 
me, and where she offered me opportunities of negoti- 
ating for myself, it struck me that Joan and I might 
pass a few weeks very comfortably in this same cot- 
tage; and I had no sooner let P. perceive the thought 
in my mind, than he seized it and pressed our coming 
there. I agreed. Joan liked the plan. It will do 


* 
George good. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
January 6, 1800. 


You will not be surprised to hear that I overtook 
Mr. and Mrs. Howardt at Stony Stratford and sent 


* ‘John Hookham Frere,’ Festing, p. 87. George was his eldest 
son, who was always ailing, and whose health was a great source of 
anxiety, and the chief cause of Canning temporarily abandoning 
political life and going to Lisbon in 1814. He died in 1820. 

+ Richard Howard, Sneyd’s uncle, younger brother of the first 
Lord Bagot, who had taken the name of Howard on his marriage 


with Lady Andover’s only daughter and heiress. 
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up my compliments to them, ‘sorry I could not stop 
but obliged to make the best of my way to Town,’ but 
you will be surprised and alarmed too, to hear that I 
did make my way to Town so much better than I 
intended, as to arrive here at $ p. 5 on Tuesday morn- 
ing. Your surprise however will cease, when you 
learn that my travelling all night proceeded not from 
choice but from finding the Inn at Dunstable, where I 
intended to have supped cheerfully, and slept soundly, 
full. I am obliged therefore to proceed empty. I 
should have been in a passion but for the shivery-ness 
of the night and for the waiter telling me that they 
had often at this time of the year large ‘sleeping 
parties from Town’ which amused me. Your alarm 
for my night journey will be abated by learning that I 
was not robbed between Barnet and London, and 
that so far from catching fresh cold, I cured my old 
one with essence of malt as I went along. 

What has happened since my arrival in Town will 
equally excite in you contradictory sensations. 

You will be perplexed at hearing that Bonaparte 
has sent us a proposal to negotiate: but when you 
are told that we have answered it in the way that it 
deserves and in a tone that becomes the country, your 
perplexity will cease, and will be succeeded by an 
anxiety to see the Letter and the answer which I hope 
to be able to send you, or to get Frere to send you, 
to-morrow. 

You will be delighted to know that I have had a 
conversation on the subject of the letter which I sent 
before me to Town; in every respect of the most 
comfortable and satisfactory nature. But you will be 
concerned to find that I have been very ill and kept 
my bed all Saturday and great part of yesterday with 
a bad headache—too tedious to enumerate—and yet 
your concern will be but of short duration when you 
understand that I am up and well again to-day, and 
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hope to be quite well and out to-morrow. I think I 
have now furnished you with all the materials for my 
history since I left Elford, and may therefore safely 
leave you to reflect upon them. 


Bonaparte, on being made First Consul, had ad- 
dressed a letter in his own name to George III., which 
was enclosed by Talleyrand to Lord Grenville, merely 
requesting that it should be delivered to the King. 
The British Minister replied on January 4, pointing 
out that the First Consul’s methods were not those 
usually employed in European diplomacy; and after 
severely criticizing the manner in which France had 
conducted the war, proceeded to tell Bonaparte that 
the best guarantee of a desire for peace on his part 
would be the restoration of the French Royal Family. 
Considering the circumstances, the answer certainly 
may have been ‘in the tone that becomes the country,’ 
and was a severe snub for Bonaparte; but whether 
Sneyd’s perplexity was altogether to cease on receiving 
a copy of the dispatch is uncertain, for the last quoted 
sentence of the Foreign Minister’s answer is followed 
by the statement that His Majesty ‘forms no claim to 
prescribe to France what shall be the form of her 
Government.’* 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
March 1, 1800. 

You must not suppose that when I do not write to 
you I forget that I ought to do so: and especially 
when I have anything pleasant to say to you about 
myself, you must give me credit for feeling how good 
a right you have to hear from me—though I have not 
always the leisure to give you your due. 

* This letter was presented to Parliament on January 22, 1800 
(see Stanhope’s ‘ Pitt,’ vol. iii., p. 206). Lord Grenville’s answer is 
stated to have been drawn up by Canning (Temperley’s ‘Canning,’ 
p. 60); but, as Canning had left the Foreign Office, this does not 
seem likely. Bonaparte, in his answer, did not fail to hit on the dis- 
crepancy which might have perplexed Sneyd. George III. thought 


Grenville’s letter too strong. Lord Rosebery, in his ‘ Pitt,’ describes 
it as containing ‘a fine untutored insolence difficult to match.’ 


VOL. I. ug 
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What I have to say to you now is only generally 
that everything at Wimbledon is going on comfort- 
ably; and that I am very very sanguine in my hopes 
that all will end well, and very fully persuaded that 
there are no obstacles in the wishes and inclinations 
of the person most concerned. Others, in other 
quarters, I trust, may be overcome in time. 

I find a strong suspicion that you were in the secret 
when you went to Welbeck, but I have not owned it. 

I am just setting out for Wimbledon. 


The above letter, of course, alludes to the progress 
of his love-affair with Miss Scott, then living at 
Wimbledon. Canning was at this time at the Board 
of Control for India, having been transferred by Pitt 
from the Foreign Office. In spite of his approaching 
marriage and official duties, he is now again found 
perpetrating poetic effusions, with the assistance of 
his old Eton friend Frere. The Royal Institution had 
just been founded, with a habitation at Albemarle 
Street. It was incorporated by Royal Charter early 
in 1800, and Sir Benjamin Thompson, better known as 
Count Rumford, was the first secretary. He was, 
among many other things, the inventor of stoves, and 
he figures in one of Gillray’s prints, published a few 
months later, entitled ‘The Comforts of a Rumford 
Stove.’ 

Sneyd heads the copy of verses— 


PROSPECTUS FOR THE ROYAL INSTITUTION, 
MARCH, 1900. 


By CANNING AND FRERE. 


Too long, alas! has human kind 

In ignorance perverse and blind 

Plodded straight on: without a care for 
Cause and effect, and why and wherefore, 
Have ate and drank without a question 

As to the powers of digestion. 

Have slept and waked, and wept and smil’d, 
Shaved, put clean shirts on, roast and boiled, 
Nor paused one moment to enquire 

How much we owe to light and fire, 
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’Tis time at length that abstract science 

With useful art should form alliance— 

Should quit her academic leisure, 

To dig, and spin, to gage and measure, 
Turning the abstract law to practical, 

Should teach mankind in strain didactical 

The art of mending chairs and mats, 

Of frying sausages and sprats : 

How shining ploughshares turn the ground up, 
How watches make a noise when wound up. 


Take abstract man, a helpless biped, 
With hair uncomb’d and nose unwiped, 
Fresh from the hands of his Creator— 
What various wants surround his nature! 
Man must be clothed, he must be fed; 
He must be purged, he must be bled. 

He must be sheltered from the weather, 
Must wear a jerkin made of leather ; 
Must get a pair of shoes or sandals, 

And learn the use of coals and candles. 


To aid such various imperfection, 

What different objects claim inspection !— 
Fur coats, and waistcoats, our abodes, 
Canals, and carts, and turnpike roads. 

The growth of indigo and rice, 

And the discouragement of vice. 

The modes of dyeing blues and scarlets, 
Reforming housebreakers and harlots. 
The subdivision of all labours, 

Ships, firelocks, fortresses, and sabres. 

Th’ analysis of chyle and blood, 

Manure, and excrement, and food. 

With boats and quays, and docks and harbours, 
And lasts for shoes, and blocks for barbers. 
To guard against animals ferocious, 

And individuals most atrocious. 

How to preserve the public quiet 

By dint of wholesome laws and diet. 

To govern, pave, and light a city, 

Such are the views of your committee, 

For this by liberal science guided, 

The following list we have provided : 


A rabbit-hutch, a chicken-coop, 

A pop-gun, and an apple-scoop. 

A tailor’s thimble, goose, and shears, 

A picker for the teeth and ears, 

A spigot with a lock and fossit, 

A patent pocket water-closet. 

Thoughts on the economy of paper, 

A corkscrew, tweezer, and tongue-scraper. 
An hydrostatic gage for halfpence, 

An instrument for making capons, 


Liga 
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A barrel-organ framed by Handel, 

A scheme for putting out a candle. 

A small toothcomb, a spoon for marrow, 
A two-wheeled cart and one-wheeled barrow. 
Pedometers to walk the street with, 

A glass to spy at those one meets with. 
An ostridge stuffed, a spinning jinny, 
Tables for changing half a guinea. 

A jar of pickles sealed hermetically, 

A course of lectures read pathetically. 
Elixirs for the weak, and phthisical 

A bran new system metaphysical. 

Cast of the dying gladiator, 

A late-invented nutmeg-grater. 

A sea-chart of the Bristol Channel, 
Mustard and cress that’s sown on flannel. 
A dictionary, Greek and Hebrew, 

Receipt for better beer than we brew. 
Beds for all families to lie in, 

A warming-pan that serves for frying. 

A pair of culinary bellows, 

Ditto of shoes, not strictly fellows, 

A noted malefactor’s skeleton, 

Some salt fish, and a stall to sell it on. 

A cottage oven and a patty-pan, 

A book with clasps brought from the Vatican. 
A pole transversed contrived for rigging, 
The strainer of a coffee-biggin, 

Loose hints on sails for mills and shipping, 
Also on kitchen stuff and dripping. 

Notes on the German art of cookery, 
Green spectacles for those who look awry. 
Foot of an infant born with eight toes, 

A new machine to roast potatoes. 

A broad-blade knife for buttering muffins, 
Two smooth-hair’d reindeer and two rough ones. 
Two scorpions in a close-sealed bottle, 

An Otahiete strawberry pottle. 

Plan of the countercross at Coni, 

A mousetrap and a learned poney. 

A plantain leaf with well-dry’d fibres, 

And last—a list of the subscribers. 


A note on Mr. Sneyd’s copy of the above, written 
evidently at a later date, and not in his handwriting, 
somewhat ill-naturedly runs as follows: 


It is much to be regretted that the above poem is 
imperfect. The late Queen Caroline, then Princess of 
Wales, having heard of its existence, expressed a wish 
to see it. There then existed only the original copy, 
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and as many lines in it were never intended for female 
perusal, Mr. Canning thought it necessary before 
sending it to H.R.H. to revise the poem. 

It is to be regretted that this was the case, as 
subsequent events proved his precaution to be un- 
necessary. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
April 5, 1800. 

. . . What do you mean by talking of early in May? 
You always used to come to Town in April, and I do 
not understand on what pretence you are to alter that 
good custom this year when of all years of the world 
(at least of the “Xtian Era) I am most particularly 
anxious for your coming. 

Easter week will probably be a week of some im- 
portance to me, as in the course of that week T. 
[Titchfield] must arrive in Town, and from the time of 
his arrival I shall be counting the hours until a final 
determination is announced to me.* The interval will 
be the more perplexing and uncomfortable, as during 
it I shall have lost all opportunity of intercourse, by 
the removal from Wimbledon to Grosvenor Street. 
But I trust it will not be long, and I trust that it can 
have but one end. After the determination will begin 
an intercourse of another sort with T. and Lady T., 
in which your presence will be of unspeakable com- 

* Canning addressed a poem to Miss Scott during his courtship, 
beginning : 

‘And dost thou fear where stern ambition reigns ? 
Schooled in the subtle statesman’s selfish art, 


Love’s jealous pow’r divided rule disdains, 
And flies in scorn the abdicated heart’; 


and ending, 


‘Firm in thy Faith the dangerous path I tread, 
Or sheltered in thy arms forget my fall’ 
(‘Memories and Thoughts,’ by 
Lady Cork, 1866). 
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fort to me.... Adieu—I am going to Wimbledon. 
She likes you, which is a great pleasure to me, and 
thinks she shall like Frere very much. 


Canning to Bootle Wilbraham. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
May 23, 1800. 
My pEAR Bootte, 

Though, as you justly observe, you have not 
much claim to any very hasty acknowledgement of 
your last letter, yet as I know it will give you much 
pleasure to hear, and as it is certainly some gratifica- 
tion to me to tell you, that you may wish me joy of all 
my anxiety on the subject nearest my heart being at 
an end. I cannot refrain any longer from writing to 
you. I need not name the object of my anxiety to 
you, nor explain to you I have had more grounds than 
one to be anxious about her. For you appear to have 
heard that she had been ill. She was very dangerously 
so. But God be thanked she is perfectly recovered, 
and now wants nothing but strength, which I trust a 
few weeks at Wimbledon and a few more at the sea- 
side will give her, to be as well as ever, perhaps 
better than she had been for many months before. 

The same week which removed my alarm for her 
safety relieved me also from all doubt upon a question, 
in which my happiness was scarcely less implicated, 
by the decision that she was to be mine. I now wait 
nothing but the complete re-establishment of her 
strength to make her so. Lord T., after opposing for 
some time on grounds which fairly warranted oppo- 
sition, those of a prudential nature—when he found 
her decision taken, acquiesced in it without difficulty, 
and in the most frank and manly manner took upon 
himself to communicate it to me. I have no quarrel 
with him for having thought me a bad match; and I 
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am firmly persuaded that he is disposed to find me 
and to prove to me a good brother-in-law. 

When you have wished me joy upon this event, I 
have toreceive your congratulations on another, which 
this renders doubly valuable to me—my succession to 
the Office of Joint Paymaster-General, which is fixed, 
and will take place, I hope, in the course of next week.* 
The arrangement is as follows. Dundast takes the 
Privy Seal of Scotland, vacant by the death of Stewart 
Mackenzie. Ryder succeeds Dundas as Treasurer of 
the Navy, and I Ryder in his Office ; and what is no 
inconsiderable addition, especially under my present 
circumstances, in his house. 

Perhaps I ought to be ashamed of sending you a 
letter all about myself—without one word of news, or 
of reflections upon the assassination of the King,{ or 
the Campaign in Italy and Germany.§ But you 
deserve nothing of this sort. To the other I do think 
you entitled, in spite of your idleness, because I know 
you will be glad of it, and so [ trust will Mrs. Bootle, 
to whom please remember me most kindly. 

Ever yours, 


Gc. 
Rt. Hon. George Canning, M.P., to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
Monday, July 7, 1800. 


In addition to the contents of my former letters I 
have only to tell you that I am to be married 


* He was made a Privy Councillor at the same time, May 28. 

+ Afterwards Lord Melville. 

+ On May 15 the King was reviewing the Guards in Hyde Park, 
when a bullet was fired in a volley, which wounded a spectator 
standing near him. An attempt at assassination was suspected, but 
the King remained on the ground while five more volleys were fired. 
The same evening at Drury Lane, whilst he was standing in his box 
to acknowledge the plaudits of the audience, a mad soldier really 
fired at His Majesty, who merely surveyed the scene through his 
glasses and ordered the band to begin. 

§ Bonaparte’s campaign, which ended in his victory at Marengo, 
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To-morrow evening at about } p. 8 (by your clock it 
may be a little later), and that the ceremony is to 
be performed by the Rev. William Leigh, uncle by 
marriage to 
Yours affectly., 
ee 


They were duly married on the evening of July 8 
in Brook Street, with Frere as best man, and the 
Rev. William Leigh to read the service. Frere 
describes the event in a letter written to his nephew 
forty years later. Pitt, Canning, and Mr. Leigh had 
dined with him, and afterwards started for Brook 
Street in a coach. As they passed along the street 
a man peeped into the coach, and seeing Pitt with 
Leigh in full canonicals sitting opposite him, ex- 
claimed: ‘What! Billy Pitt! and with a parson too.’ 
Frere remarked: ‘He thinks you are going to Tyburn 
to be hanged privately.’ 

After the ceremony Pitt was so nervous that he 
could not sign as a witness, and Canning whispered 
to Frere to sign, and not wait for him. Frere states 
that Pitt evinced the greatest anxiety about the 
marriage, of which he greatly approved, and that ‘had 
Canning been Pitt’s own son, I do not think he could 
have been more interested in all that related to this 
marriage. * 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
August 11, 1800. 

. . . [ cannot have the heart to send you my hand- 
writing on the outside of a letter without putting a 
word or two of the same sort within. [He had 
enclosed another letter.]... I and mine are well 
and very happy, and we both desire you to believe us 

Very affectionately yours. 


Now I am in a scrape, for I cannot sign G. C. to 
that without making a blunder, so must write again 


* ‘Frere and his Friends,’ Festing. 
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for a sentence or two and then come to a finish 
again with 
Dear Sneyd, 
Ever yours, 


Cau, 


P.S.—Think of Frere’s going a plenipo-ing to Lisbon 
—it is for his own good, but not for mine, so I am at 
least as sorry for it as Iam glad of it. Adieu. 


Mr. Frere, who had been appointed Envoy Extra- 
ordinary to Lisbon, did not go out till the following 
December. He was then at the Foreign Office under 
Lord Grenville. Canning, now Joint Paymaster of 
the Forces, was extremely indignant with the Govern- 
ment for their management of affairs on the continent, 
whereby Bonaparte had been enabled to refuse their 
offer of a compromise with the object of peace. He 
wrote in September the well-known letter* to Frere 
(or possibly to Pitt himself, as the address is wanting) 
which ends, ‘Do people hold up their heads? and 
does the Cabinet meet by daylight? and who kicks 
them individually as they go into the Cabinet-room ?’ 


Canning to Sneyd. 


PUTNEY HILL, 
September 2, 1800. 


I cannot help feeling, from your not writing to me, 
as if I had not written kindly enough to you when 


* This letter was written from Putney, dated September 16, and 
marked ‘Private.’ Amongst Frere’s correspondence, it was the only 
letter that began abruptly, without superscription or address, instead 
of ‘My dear Frere.’ In this manner Canning was accustomed to 
write to Pitt. 

After the Battle of Marengo, when the armistice with Austria was 
coming to an end, the French refused to renew it unless England 
consented to a general truce. Lord Grenville proposed a com- 
promise, which the French declined. The Cabinet went on dis- 
puting over terms in spite of the French refusal, which Canning 
thought ridiculous and undignified. 

He begins the above-mentioned letter: ‘There must be a great 
taste for being laughed at amongst us if we go on discussing after 
this answer. I give Talleyrand great credit for having discovered 
the fright in which we were, and having seen it in so ridiculous a 
point of view’ (‘ Frere and his Friends,’ Festing, p. 33). 
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last I wrote... I did not know then the extent of 
your sorrow... .* We had fancied, I know not on 
what ground, that it was the clergyman brother we 
used to meet driving about in a whisky at Bright- 
helmstone, and who would not know me when I 
bowed to him one day six years ago in Bond 
Street... . I will tell you more about ourselves, but 
till I have heard from you I will not say a word to 
you on any other matter, lest my letter should 
perhaps arrive unseasonably, and then one hates the 
letter-writer, which I should not like you to do by me 
for one whole day after the post comes in. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 
ELFORD, 
October 13, 1800. 

Dear Sir, 

I wish you would put down my name at 
Mr. Wright’s as a subscriber to your edition of the 
‘Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin.’t 

I make this request to you, because I think you will 
bespeak me a good impression of the plates, which 
I shall be very anxious to see, and perhaps you will 
have the goodness to forward the book to me as soon 
as it is published. 

I should much lke to hear that you are satisfying 
yourself in the designs. It certainly requires much 
skill, genius, invention, good drawing, and variety; 

* Sneyd’s brother George had died in India. 

+ Canning strongly disapproved of a proposal of Wright and 
Gillray to publish a new illustrated edition of the ‘ Poetry of the 
Anti-Facobin, and objected to personal caricature init. Sneyd and 
Frere appear to have acted as his emissaries in sustaining his violent 
objections to the publication, though Sneyd rather took the part of 
Wright and Gillray. Canning appears eventually to have had to 
compensate the caricaturist, as will be gathered from subsequent 
correspondence. Wright published the work in 1800, and it went 
through four editions, but without plates; and it was not till 1854 
that an edition was published by G, Willis, in which some of Gillray’s 
original plates appeared. 
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and on all these accounts is in the best hands possible. 
Pray don’t forget Fuseli, for I think his mad taste 
will be very serviceable and essential to you (parti- 
cularly in the ‘ Loves of the Triangles’).* I still look 
with the greatest admiration at your ‘Shakespeare 
Gallery,’ which is full of the right sort of genius for 
the execution of your present task. 

Would it not (now that Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare’ is 
more familiar) be well to have coloured impressions 
from that plate? 

I think it would, for I find many people who see it 
here for the first time, and ask where it is to be 
bought. Wishing you all possible success, 

I remain, dr, sir, 
Your sincere friend and humble serv., 
JoHn SNEyD. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 


October 23, 1800. 


I yesterday had some conversation with Mr. 
Canning on the subject of your letter, and find that 
the authors of the Anti-Jacobin poetry were sorry 
that Mr. Wright determined to republish the book. 
But I could learn no very satisfactory account of the 
objections, tho’ Mr. Canning said that their objections 
would be stronger if the promised edition contained 
personal caricature instead of moral satire. 

I mentioned that a word from him to you on the 
subject months ago would have been strictly attended 
to, but that after so much study and trouble it would 
be very cruel to discourage you by informing you of 
all their delicate scruples. 

I have the pleasure to tell you that they have not 
conceived the slightest degree of displeasure towards 

* A poem in the Anti-facobin by Frere, Canning, and Ellis. It is 
in three portions, of which the first was entirely by Frere except the 


last two lines, which Canning added on the spur of the moment, when 
Frere read it over to him. 
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yourself, and the only reason for their having lately 
discontinued the attention and communication usual 
with you is from a notion that it would be thought 
wrong if they appeared to the world as the promoters 
and encouragers of the present edition. 

Mr. Canning wished me to desire you to call upon 
Mr. Frere in Spring Gardens, but I cannot do this 
without expressing a hope that you will not be in- 
duced to relinquish your present undertaking. 

I do remember suggesting to you that I thought 
the less personal the designs were the better,* and if 
you have kept clear of offence in this particular, surely 
the most scrupulous will be satisfied. I cannot con- 
clude this letter without thanking your for your letter, 
and for your kind intention of presenting me with 
a copy of the work, which I shall accept most 
gratefully. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
October 14, 1800. 

We have received your commands and shall obey 
them if they are repeated by return of post, but a 
letter that I have this morning received from Ash- 
bourne leads me to suppose that you are wrong in 
your calculations respecting Mrs. Charles Ellis, and if 
therefore it was upon that ground only that you pre- 
ferred going home to receive us, you will perhaps 
retract your decision and desire us to take you at 
Brooksby on our way.... We can only stay one 
whole day, whether at Brooksby or at Elford .. . the 

* Canning, who had received much kindness in early days from 
Sheridan, wrote to Gillray as follows. The letter, which is undated, 
is in the British Museum, and apparently the solitary instance of 
personal correspondence between them: ‘It is particularly wished 
that the print of Mr. Sheridan, No. 5 of the “ French Habits,” which 
Mr. Gillray was so good as to send for inspection to-day (April 23), 


may not be published. If Mr. G, can call to-morrow the reason will 
be explained to him’ (Add. MSS., Brit. Mus.). 
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reason of our being a day longer on the road than you 
would allow us, is that we travel in a curricle,* which 
is supposed to be good for people in our situation. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
ASHBOURNE HALL, 
October 29, 1800. 

I wish you had written to Gillray as I commanded 
you. Your not doing so has got Frere (in the first 
instance—and Gillray himself eventually) into an un- 
pleasant scrape. Frere called in consequence of my 
letter at Mrs. Humphrey’s and left a message for G. 
which produced the enclosed note (No. 1). Frere’s 
answer, of which I send a copy, was replied to by 
No. 2. You will see from these productions that the 
scoundrel is not so ready as you imagined to receive 
any instruction or correction. You will judge whether 
or no anything more can be said to him; perhaps a 
letter from you might bring him to reason. And it 
will really be doing him, as well as us, a service. As, 
because though the refusal to communicate what he 
has done exonerates us entirely from all responsibility 
and makes it both fair and necessary to give him and 
Wright together up to prosecution, it certainly will be 
unpleasant to be supposed to countenance a work so 
objectionable as this will probably be, and him, be- 
cause, though I should not approve of holding out the 
loss of his Pension to him as a ¢hreat; yet that would 
be the infallible consequence of any prosecution 
commenced against the work by any persons who 
may feel themselves aggrieved by it. And I have 
good reason to believe that a prosecution is intended. 
Let me know if you have written or will write. There 
can be no harm in mentioning to him that his two 
letters to Frere have been shown to you. Be so good 
as to return Frere’s letters to me without delay. 


* See Lady Malmesbury’s letter, p. 125. 
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Canning to Sneyd. 


ASHBOURNE, 
October 30, 1800. 

I omitted to send you with Frere’s correspondence 
with G,. the letter in which he enclosed it to me. I 
send it because I wish you to have the whole case 
before you when you write to Mr. G, and because 
[ think Frere’s suggestion of the whole tone in which 
you might write to him may perhaps be that best 
suited to produce some effect upon the Scoundrel... 
he might call on me... he had best not call unless 
he is disposed to submit to correction, he should 
know that it is not a mere matter of taste that any 
correction is intended—but that personal caricature is 
that which must not be admitted and will not be borne, 
and that upon this there is the more reason to insist, 
as Mr. Wright mentioned it himself as an express 
stipulation when the Editor was first proposed, that 
there should be no personal caricature among the 
illustrations. ... [intended to have seen your sister 
Harriet (Elizabeth I had seen here in high good looks 
and appetite for luncheon), but the report of the 
hills (between Ashbourne and Wootton) frightened 
Mrs. (no to you I cannot write that)—frightened 
poor dear little Joan so, that I was afraid of curricling 
her down there. 


What the next letter is all about is a puzzle, which 
at first sight might seem only explicable by the 
writers admission that he might have made it still 
more clear if it had not been written after dinner. In 
justice, however, to Canning’s temperate habits, and in 
case the reader should think it worth while to attempt 
to unravel its meaning, the following facts may throw 
some light on the matter: 

Sylvester Douglas was a lawyer, who entered 
Parliament, became a Privy Councillor, and had held 
various minor offices. He was now a Lord of the 
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Treasury. Immediately after this letter was written 
he resigned his post, in order to make way for Hiley 
Addington, the Prime Minister’s brother, and was 
rewarded by receiving the appointment of Governor 
of the Cape of Good rine which had been captured 
from the Dutch in 1795. Although he gave up his seat 
in consequence of the appointment, he never went 
to the Cape, but was created Lord Glenbervie in the 
Irish peerage. He had married Lady Catherine North, 
who, it will be recollected from previous letters, was a 
friend of Sneyd’s. The name Sylvester connects itself 
in Canning’s mind with a certain Sylvester Dagger- 
wood,* a well-known eccentric comedian then playing 
in London, while Dod may refer to a Drury Lane 
actor of some repute, who had died a few years before. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


WELBECK, 
November 18, 1800. 

I have just received your letter about ‘Mr. Douglas’ 
and ‘Sylvester Dod’ in which you quote the opinion 
of ‘ Lady Catherine Sneyd’ and ‘Mrs. Cape’ respecting 
the weight that my application would have to procure 
a ‘Good Hope’ at the ‘post’ for the former. 

I do assure you that I have no recollection of having 
ever exchanged three words—yes, just three—' How 
d’ye do’ (counting, you see, d’ye, which is in fact com- 
pounded of two words, ‘do’ and ‘you,’ as only one— 
but this a liberty of speech which you are above 
cavilling at) with Sylvester Cape in my life; that I am 
most perfectly confident that he cannot feel obliged to 
me for anything, nor (consequently) be desirous to 
oblige me in anything, and that (if it were decent 

* ‘Memoirs of Sylvester Daggerwood, Comedian, etc. To which 
is added his last Willand Testament, containing secrets worth know- 
ing, the whole collected from the deceased Author’s MS., etc., by 


Peter Pangloss, Esq., L1.D., and A.S.S.’ 2 vols. Allen, 1807. 


See Critical Review, 1807, p. 437. ; ; 
A doggerel poem of the time comparing Canning to Sylvester 
Daggerwood is published in the same number of the review, 
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to say so) I am persuaded your informer ‘ Mrs. Hope’ 
must either have been grossly misled by her informer 
‘Lady Catherine Daggerwood’ or must herself have 
invented the whole story to prejudice ‘ Dod’ in favour 
of ‘the ministers,’ and perhaps to get ‘Sylvester 
Sneyd’ (whose benefit may be fixed for ought I know) 
for the ‘Hope of Good Cape’ (or any other situation) 
plagued by applications which he is not disposed to 
answer and to have himself the appearance of doing a 
‘good’ natured thing at little cost. 

This is really the whole truth of the matter as I see 
it, and I think this explanation, which perhaps I might 
have been able to make still more clear, if I had not 
received your letter after dinner, and determined it 
should not go to bed unanswered by return of the 
post—will satisfy you that I could not say a word 
upon the subject which would not be impertinent, and 
that my impertinence would do you no ‘good,’ give 
Mr. Sylvester no benefit, afford Lady Sneyd no ‘hope’ 
and ‘post’ Mrs. Dod as a great mistaker of facts and 
speeches. 

I do not know whether I make myself understood 
or whether I have apprehended the Dramatis Personze 
of your letter right: but this I know, that I would do 
anything for you that I could do, and that would 
be likely to do you or yours any good, but that I have 
no pretension to any interest, or even freedom of 
speech with the new Governor, though I am, dear 
Sneyd, etc., 
; Ee C 
Sneyd to Gillray. 

ELFORD, 


November 24, 1800. 
Dear Sir, 


Since I last wrote to you, Mr. Canning (in con- 
sequence of your correspondence with Mr. Frere) had 
desired [ would join them in endeavouring to persuade 
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you to throw aside the labour of months, or submit 
your engravings to inspection. 

As I could not think this proceeding a fair one, of 
course I refused to comply with it, and wrote my 
reasons for not complying, to Mr. Canning; and by 
so doing am not likely to hear further from him on 
this subject, except I renew it myself. If, however, 
you think I can be of any use to you or if you would 
wish me to show your last letter to Mr. C. or to make 
a report from it, I will do it in the way you think 
best. 

My own opinion I have already spoken very freely, 
and would have informed Mr. Canning what I had 
heard from you—! that the whole thing was given up, 
if I had not seen an advertisement of Mr. Wright’s, 
promising that the work should appear ye ist of 
February; this advertisement makes me feel uncer- 
tain how the matter really stands and persuades me 
that it will be advisable to hear from you again, and 
hear what you would wish me to say to Mr. C. (either 
from you, or from myself) before I write to him. 

And as I hope you know that I am your very well 
wisher, it is unnecessary to add more to this. 

Yr. sincere friend, 
J. SNEYD. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SPRING GARDENS, 
December 6, 1800. 


G.’s injured spirit has been soothed in the best way 
imaginable by £150 in Bank notes, left in the hands of 
his concubine* yesterday. Was it his beginning to 

* Mistress Humphries—for she was only ‘ Mrs.’ by courtesy—kept 
the print-shop over which Gillray lived and worked, and scandal 
connected their names otherwise than as designer and publisher, 
This, however, is emphatically contradicted by Thomas Wright in 


his ‘ Life of Gillray.’ On one occasion he records that they went 
together to St. James’s Church to be married, but on arrival at the 
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despair of ever seeing the like again that produced 
his sudden penitence and reformation? No matter. 
Upon the whole he has acted very well. But Wright 
has shown himself to be a thorough scoundrel. I 
think he will repent of it. Enough, however, of these 
raggamuffins ; now to inform you of my motions. | 
shall get out of Town early to-morrow morning, I 
hope for good. (I have been backwards and forwards 
between Welbeck and London once already) and shall 
reach Welbeck on Monday. There I shall stay till 


the middle or end of the week after next.... At 
Ashbourne we shall stay till 5th Jany. On that day 
go from Ashbourne to Brooksby. ... Let me hear 


from you at Welbeck where and when you will 
meet us. 
Ever. affectly. yours, 
G. G. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


WELBECK, 
Monday evening, December 15, 1800. 
My DEAR SNEYD, 


. . . [wish you could be here for a day or two, 
if it were only to see how little I want you here for 
the purposes for which I originally was most anxious 
for your coming, which I know you would be better 
pleased to see than to find yourself ever so useful. 
You would certainly make us more pleasant and per- 
haps less sleepy, but you could not make us take to 
each other more kindly than I think we seem to have 
done, and that I feel disposed to do on my part, and 
feel as if there were a correspondent disposition 
towards me. I am heartily rejoiced that it is so; 


door Gillray remarked, ‘Methinks this is a foolish business, Miss 
Humphries; we live very comfortably together—we had better let 
well alone,’ and thereupon they returned to the shop. Canning and 


Sneyd generally misspelt the name, which is Humphries on the 
publications. 
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because though without this [ should have been happy 
enough on my own account, I should not have been 
equally contented for my Joan’s sake : who being just 
come in to seal my letters and tell me that the post 
time is near at hand, I must proceed to the remaining 
sections of my discourse with all convenient expe- 
dition. I wish, and do not quite despair, that you may 
be able to join us at Ashbourne Hall, the seat of the 
Revd. Mr. Leigh, before we leave it for Brocklesby— 
for why ? your natural sisters will not mind being left 
as soon as you have passed your Christmas, which is 
close by next Saturday—to speak handsomely, next 
Sunday sen’night—and your unnatural one goes by 
that time or soon after (pray, by the way, remember me 
most kindly to them one and all, and say what is very 
true, that I should not take you from them if I could 
—not I—while they want you as a comfort to them— 
but if they can spare you by that time), and we do not 
quit my unnatural uncle’s till the Sunday after that— 
no not till Monday the sth as I purpose, on which day 
we shall arrive to dinner at Brocklesby. Poor Frere! 
He zs gone. You do him great injustice if you do not 
believe that he was very sorry to leave you, though it 
was for his own good—but it really was better for 
him than staying where he was. 

No, we did not oppress Gilderoy—never heard a 
word from him after the correspondence which I sent 
to you—till Wright wrote to Frere a most impertinent 
letter informing him that Gilderoy had basely de- 
serted [him]— Was it G.’s own reflexion, or your 
suggestion that inspired this laudable resolution ?—no 
matter—he has done well. Ly. M. said not a word to 
me in the dry rot tone. I cannot help it. To say the 
truth I did not go there. For why? I hate to be 
bored—I like her very well of a morning, her family 
very well at dinner, her daughters and the Lion® at 


* Lord Malmesbury. 
i2=——2 
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all times; but Spring Gardens of an evening is a 
bore; and there’s an end on'’t. 
Hark—Ten striking—so I must have done. 
Good night. Ever affectly. yours, 


Canning to Sneyd. 
Pay OFFICE, 
February 14, 1801. 

My story is a very short one—Pitt resigns, no 
matter for what reason, and I feel it right to follow 
him out of office. Most other people feel it right to 
stay in, and form the new administration. fe is of 
their opinion—which is rather hard upon me you will 
say, and so it is perhaps. But / am of my own, and 
that is enough. It is not at all good fun going out of 
office, I can tell you, and out of the best house in 
London, and to have to look about at this time of year 
for a little street house, three windows in front, instead 
of it, and to have a Mr. Wollup or Lord Glenbubby 
come into all my compots, instead of me. I never liked 
anything less, but I think I should have liked myself 
less, if I could have allowed myself to be prevailed 
upon by Pitt’s arguments or entreaties to let him 
transfer me to his successor Mr. Addington. 

Now I hope you will be glad that I transported 
Frere last autumn, to be out of the way of all the 
storm. If you will own this I will reward you by 
sending you his last letter to read. Here—see in 
what good spirits he writes, and how little he appre- 
hends any danger, and how lhttle he looks to have the 
next dispatch from the Foreign Office to him signed 
by Hawkinson.* 

Do not let these changes prevent your coming to 
Town; we shall still be able to give you a bit of dinner 
at our house in Whitehorse Lane or Sweeting’s Alley 


* Robert Jenkinson, Lord Hawkesbury, who became Foreign 
Secretary. 
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—nay, if I can get a little place to turn Fleming into, 
Iam not sure that we may yet keep a fat cook [Mrs. 
Thwaytes], but that’s a secret. 


George Ellis to Sneyd. 


My DEAR SNEYD, 

As I am neither a minister nor a great man 
(though a tall one) I feel that it is too impertinent 
to leave your letter ... unanswered. But, because 
in the first place 1 am an A.S.S. and secondly because 
(notwithstanding the Union) I do not like to commit 
the practical bull of putting an answer to a postscript. 

I am in too great a passion to speak or write or 
even to think: and all about politicks. I am not going 
to tell you news because the newspapers, whose busi- 
ness it is, will do that, but I do want to swear (might 
I swear in writing to a parson?) against the vile 
friends and adherents of our new gallipot Ministry who 
go about telling the vilest lies about Canning, and 
when they have discharged their venom, creep back 
into their insignificance and disappear. They, how- 
ever, have succeeded in persuading many wise people 
that a man who voluntarily gives up two thousand a 
year, must have some malevolent and wicked designs 
against his country, because no good politician ever 
parts with what he is able to keep. And yet in truth 
besides behaving with real honour (which indeed he 
was sure to do) which xo other of Pitt’s friends, in my 
apprehension has done, he has shown a gentleness and 
forbearance towards the brother of Punch, this wig 
block, this ‘Basilicon doron,’ most truly Christian. 
I would wager that he has not hinted a word even to 
you about Whittington and his cat—and a variety of 
other historical anecdotes of antiquity, naturally ap- 
plicable to Prime Minister Addington, and which, 
if applied, would ten to one make him ridiculous. 
Can human forbearance go farther ? and would not such 
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meekness soften any heart but that hard heart of the 
son of a mad-doctor become Prime Minister of a great 
country? Seriously, if Canning had not possessed, 
together with the advantage of being in the right, that 
sort of address which enables him to prove to convic- 
tion how much he is so, his numerous enemies (and 
numerous they are thanks to the recruiting powers of 
envy and stupidity) would have contrived to set 
Pitt’s mind irrevocably against him. But J trust that 
they may yet live to burst with envy, and that the line 
he has taken besides being the pleasantest and only 
independent and honourable line will ultimately prove 
the most advantageous. Iam told you are to be here 
on the roth—and Eliza told me that, and Flump told 
her you were not to be here till the 15th, as if you 
would ever tell Flump a word of truth. For he would 
go and tell it again and so lose his character. . . 
Good night, my dear Sneyd and believe me 


Ever yours most affectionately, 
GPs ris: 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SOUTH HILL,* 
July 6, 1801. 

We have now been here just three weeks, and at 
the end of three weeks we can tell you how we like 
ourselves here. Exceedingly—our house is very com- 
fortable, though the kitchen is not yet turned out of it 
—but it shall be by the time that you come to see us. — 
Not a word in its defence if you please. It shall, and 
then you can have the Bow room over it. The Farm 
will by and bye be a promising concern, at present it 


* Canning bought South Hill, near Bracknell, then a comparatively 
small house and property. He left it about the year 1808 for 
Hinckley, in Lincolnshire, when Lord Limerick bought it and 
enlarged both the house and estate. It has since been considerably 
altered and added to, and is now a large country-house, the property 
of Lord Haversham. Two or three of the rooms remain much as 
they were in Canning’s day, including the bow-room looking to the 
south. A wood adjoining the house is still called Canning’s Copse. 
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is in a very poor exhausted condition. I remember 
your wise words about manure and am busy in pre- 
paring to apply them in practice—‘ so much dung is so 
much gold would you say . . . and 400 loads of dung 
is, as the Devil will have it, nearly 4oo half guineas 
in this country. ...* I shall begin to grumble like a 
farmer, presently, I can tell you.... These I think 
are ‘all my cares O....’ It is a great pleasure to me 
that we are really to see you here this autumn... . 
When abouts do you think it will be? In Septem- 
ber for instance shall you ‘come as the Leighs do’?t 
I see nothing that would take us away from here 
soon, or ever. I cannot help wishing that I knew 
enough of politicks to be able to tell you whether the 
Portuguese peacet is likely to make Lisbon too hot 
for Frere, and you I daresay, and perhaps I (having 
nothing now to do with Plenipotentiairys as such) 
can hardly help wishing that it may. I long to see 
him, the more as it is quite impossible to write to him, 
as one would have done, again—now that I know my 
last letter to him, long and full and stuffed with en- 
closures, is gone to the bottom of the sea, if it has not 
fallen into the hands of the French, who took the Packet. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SoutH HILL, 
August 6, 1801. 


... The Post must have neglected to deliver a 
letter that I addressed to Elford I know not how many 


* Canning then enters into details about his pigs—‘ good pigs 
enough of the bacon kind’—and somewhat coarsely describes their 
condition as being no different to that of ‘ Legge or any other parson.’ 

After the lapse of more than a century the visitor to the hospitable 
mansion of South Hill will still find the owner proud to show him 
his good-looking pigs of the Berkshire kind in the same farmyard. 


+ ‘Falls as the leaves do.’ 


Quotation from old song ‘Three Jolly Postboys.’ This song forms 
the subject of one of Gillray’s prints. 

+ The preliminary negotiations which led to the Peace of Amiens, 
signed early in the following year, were now going on. 
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weeks ago. ... For my own part my concerns are 
in a fair train here to make me a prosperous farmer— 
for as the poet expresses it— 

‘My hay is stacking, 

My pease are hacking, 

My rye is done, 

My wheat begun, 

My turnips growing, 

Cow-cabbage sowing.’ 
and my wife and child, which are not so poetical, are 
nevertheless very well and desired to be heartily re- 
membered to you—referring you to my former letter 


for particulars. 


P.S.—It is said, nay sworn, that G. Ellis is going 
to be married.* Lady Malmesbury was my first 
informant. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SouTH HILL, 
September 2, 1801. 

I had the satisfaction to receive when I was in 
Town your ‘ Bag-wig’ letter of 23rd June.... I 
little thought when I was abusing the Lichfield post 
in my first letter to you that I had so real a cause of 
complaint against it. 

What upon earth takes you into Wales? I thought 
nobody went there who was not ‘born so’ except 
Welsh judges and people like Mr. Pennant that have 
to write Tours for the edification of mankind. ‘My 
journey into Wales’—‘ When I return from Wales’ 
comes so glibly out of your pen that one would have 
imagined that you had been all your life trotting to 
and fro to Llanfrygging and Buzzerdovy (in Carmar- 
thenshire), and expected me of course to be acquainted 
with all your motions that way, but I promise you I 
know nothing about them. When you return to 


* He married the daughter of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, Nelson’s 
old commanding officer. 
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England I suppose you have nothing to do but to come 
here as quickly as you can. I hope your visit may 
fall in October* ‘as the Leighs do’ rather than 
November, because I think it is hardly possible that 
Parliament should not meet in the latter month, and 
though I have no thoughts of a very constant attend- 
ance as you may imagine, I may yet be obliged to go 
backwards and forwards oftener than I shall like, but 
come whenever you can. You will find us very happy 
to see you and very well worth being seen—we flatter 
ourselves. Present my best respects to Lady Andover 
and your sisters if they are up and fit to receive them. 
I have not heard from Frere these four months. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SoutH HILL, 
October 25, 1801. 


My DEAR SCHNEYDER, 

... We shall be most happy to see you here. ... 
If you come directly from your tenantry your best 
way is by Oxford—you know the way as we travelled 
it once together as Lord Shabroon and his nephew. 

Come prepared to stay a good long stay... . 
Remember that Mr. Taggs, the Bear, is your Inn at 
Reading. ... With Mrs. Canning’s love.... Re- 
member me very kindly indeed to your good, old, 


sensible, honest Lady Andover. 
Affectionately yours, 
G. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SouTH HILL, 
Wednesday, December 23, 180. 


My DEAR SNEYD, 
You did right, and I am glad you had so little 


to do. I cannot resist sending you the letter which 


* © Falls as the leaves do, and dies in October’ 
(‘Three Jolly Postboys’ again). 
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I told you I had rummaged out in looking over old 
papers three or four months ago, but forgot to show 
you when you were here. It was upon Ld. M.’s 
first appointment, and does credit to the writer's 
feelings at the time. You must return it. 


My uncle Leigh is just come down, 
Whipsy, diddlesy, dandy lyn, 
With wife and daughters all from Town, 
With their harum skarum, 
Diddle dum darum, 
Whipsy, diddlesy, dandy lyn. 


This I think is all the news I have to tell you, 
except that I have sprained my Ancle (not Leigh), my 
ancle, Ancle, in stepping over the bell rope, and am, 
with kindest compliments to Lady Andover, and as 
much at least to your sisters, 

Ever affectionately yours, 


My wife Joan has bid me tell, 
Whipsy, diddlesy, dandy lyn, 
She remembers your truffles very well, 
Whipsy, diddlesy, dandy lyn. 
My wife Joan, etc. 
She remembers, etc. 
With her harum skarum, 
Diddle dum darum. 


(This is right ; the other stanza was too short.) 


But Mr. Farmer says the frost, 
Whipsy, diddlesy, etc., 
Would make them now not worth the cost, 
Whipsy, etc. 
But Mr, F., etc., 
Would, etc., 
With his harum, ete. 


[ have not time to put the remainder of the message 
into rhyme, nor room for the choruses. The sub- 
stance is that Mr. Farmer’s objection about the frost 
applies only to fresh truffles, that the dress’t or pre- 
served ones he says it will affront any cook of spirit 
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to receive. But if you are to take your choice (con- 
sulting Mrs. Reynold’s feelings) whether you will 
have them preserved during the frost or wait till the 
frost is gone. 

Whether you choose to wait for a thaw, 

Whipsy, diddlesy, dandy lyn, 
And then you can have your truffles raw, 
With your harum, etc, 


CoHieA 2 Ls Wey ual 
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Canning to Sneyd. 


SouTH HILL, 

February 10, 1802. 
I am a brute for not having written to you, and 
I will be a brute no longer. My Joan you must 
know. ... God be thanked! she is doing perfectly 
well, and has been for these ten days.... This is 
her history. Mine, which has fallen in with hers in 
point of time rather unfortunately, is that I am going 
to make a motion in the House of Commons to prevent 
Dr. A. from prescribing a new slave trade to be taken 
by the island of Trinidad immediately after the defini- 
tive Treaty. I shall move, and Charles will help me, 
and Pitt will support me, he muxs¢, and will, and 
Wilberforce, of course, and we shall worry the Doctor 
like a pole-cat, and all in good humour, at least on 
our part. He will probably be in a passion, and like 
the (pole-cat was it, or badger?) that Lady Cotton 
told us of at Crewe, ‘when we do but just hunt it’ it 
will probably turn again in such a passion, nothing 
ever was like it. 

The Doctor’s friends and patients are ‘outrageous 
already.’ But they cannot help him, nor he himself. 
He has got himself into a scrape, and it is very good- 
natured of me to lend him a lift out of it. I saw what 
he was coming to long ago, so I watched and watched 
and said nothing. I observed the foolish notice he 

188 
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gave before the holydays, but I said not a word. 
‘Snug,’ quoth I to myself, ‘the time will come.’ So 
he went on and on, and I asked Pitt amicably, quite 
cool and good-natured, ‘what a Devil he was doing ?” 
and Pitt could not tell, so I said nothing, and only 
looked and watched, till at last Pitt came here a 
fortnight ago, as it might be this day fortnight, and 
I asked him what the Doctor meant, and he could not 
tell—but he was against the slave trade (he, Pitt) just 
the same as ever. ‘So,’ says I, ‘I will go up and ask 
the Doctor himself. Marry! will I? So Pitt had 
nothing to say but to look foolish, and not to be able 
to help it. ‘I will go up and give notice of a motion,’ 
says I, ‘and oppose the Doctor upon this business, 
and you shall support me.’ Then Pitt saw what a 
scrape the Doctor had got into, but could not help it. 
Now, the Doctor was an ass. Adieu. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SoutH HILL, 
Thursday, March 25, 1802. 

When you will, and when will you? Easter falls 
on the 18th of next month. Is it not on Easter Monday 
or Tuesday that you set out from Elford? And do 
you not mean to take us in your way to Town? Let 
me hear. 

We are going to-day to Claremount for a week or 
so. We have been going ever since I do not know 
when, but now we are actually setting out. So good- 
bye, and a good journey to us. My motion is put off 
till after the Treaty, and the Treaty* till after it, I 


suppose. 
Ever yours, 


Ga. 


* The Treaty of Amiens, signed two days later, by which England 
gave up to France, Spain, and the Dutch, all her conquests except 
Trinidad and Ceylon. The King gave up the title of King of France, 
held since the days of Edward III. 
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P.S.—Sackville has promised to meet you here 
some time or other. But I think that will be best for 
your second visit in May or June, after you have been 
in Town, when you can come down to us together. 
Do not you think so? I think it the rather because 
‘my Uncle Leigh’ (as the song says) will be here 
some time in next month, on their way to Ashbourne, 
and possibly about the time that you are here in your 
way to Town. The earlier you come the less chance 
of your meeting them. Have you not beenill? Nay, 
very ill, so Charles Bagot told me at St. James’ the 
other day, and Mr. Howard confirmed it. But he was 
happy to add that Lady A. [Andover] was exceedingly 
well indeed—never better. My very best respects to 
her. Joan’s to you. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
SouTH HILL, 
May 11, 1802. 

Mrs. C. is better .. . We shall see you and Sack- 
ville here (shall we not?) in Ascot race week. I do 
not think the song worthy of a new setting, and it 
might perhaps embarrass the singer at the London 
Tavern, if set too well or to any other than a popular 
tune. There must be, I should think, fifty to which so 
common a measure would go. Perhaps Miss R. would 
select one of them for it. I send the first stanza 
(stanza zs the right word) on the other side. Do 
what you will with it. You have heard how the 
Doctor wished to praise ‘All the Doctors, both the 
Proctors,’ etc., etc., without specifying Pitt at all. But 
we baulked him. Damn him. 


The song here alluded to is ‘The Pilot that 
weathered the Storm.’ The latter part of this letter 
refers to the night of May 7 in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Nicholls had a motion against Pitt; Lord Bel- 
grave had given notice of another motion, which, 
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though practically an amendment to Nicholls’ resolu- 
tion, had been softened down at Addington’s sugges- 
tion into a general vote of thanks without specifying 
Pitt individually. Canning, in a letter to Frere, calls 
it a ‘general resolution of approbation to all mankind 
—the Army, Navy, Pulpit, Bar,’ etc. or, according to 
another formula by which | intend to illustrate it, ‘ All 
the Doctors, both the Proctors, All the heads of Col- 
leges,’ etc.* He therefore set on foot a scheme by 
which a direct amendment should be moved to 
Nicholls’ motion, one which would be in favour of 
thanking Pitt individually. The motion was to be in 
the name of a country gentleman in preference to that 
of Canning, who was well known as Pitt’s personal 
friend, and to come ‘as a surprise upon the House of 
Commons. Mr. Mildmay, however, who was to carry 
out Canning’s plan, disclosed the secret. Pitt was 
informed, and of course was bound to object. Lord 
Belgrave changed his general motion into a direct 
amendment to Nicholls’ resolution, which was what 
Canning wanted. Mr. Mildmay’s vote of thanks to 
Pitt came later. Both were carried by large majori- 
ties. Canning therefore had his way, although his 
scheme for attaining it failed. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
SouTH HILt, 
May 20, 1802. 

I enclose the song. It and its setting must be 
returned to me as quickly as possible, because you 
know there is but a week for the singing-people to 
get it by heart. I like the notion of its having a tune 
of its own to go by and to be sold with hereafter : 


‘THE PILOT THAT WEATHERED THE STORM, 


A New SONG, AS SUNG AT THE CELEBRATION OF 
Mr. Pitt’s BIRTHDAY, ETC. 
The words by Claude Sprott, Esq. 
Music by ——.’ 


* ‘Frere and his Friends, Festing, p. 79. 
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That is the sort of name I think for the writer. Do 
not go to the House of Commons to-morrow; or at 
least if you do, take a book, a sandwich and a nightcap 
or two; as Trinidad is to be put off till Tuesday. I 
am going to Claremont to-day, but to return here 
to-morrow. I go because I cannot give Charles 
[Ellis] due notice by letter of the change of the day 
which is made in consequence of a letter from the 
Pilot, whom I expect here on Sunday. 

When I come to Town on Tuesday, I shall stay till 
the end of the week—for Friday’s dinner and to dine 
at Blackheath,* where I am to command you to dine 
with me on Sat. 29th, so remember I will take you. 

I have not observed that Gillray has taken any 
notice of the Doctor’s complaint against Windham f 
and Co. for ‘working the town at both ends’ (these 
were his words) by their speeches and motions. Nor 
do I hear that he has considered Sheridan’s attack 
upon the Doctor on Friday night as an exemplification 
of the existence of that right which Windham and Co. 
were afraid was abolished, but which the Doctor con- 
tends still to exist in full force—the right of ‘cutting 
log-wood’ in the Bay of St. Stephen’s it might be, 
Do not suggest these notions. Mrs. Canning is get- 
ting better very, very slowly but surely ; enough I 
hope to be quite well enough for your coming here 
and Sackville’s at the Ascot race time. 


Canning’s motion on Trinidad, which he tells Sneyd 
is postponed, did not come forward till May 27. It 
was the first occasion on which he had spoken since 
the new Ministry came into office. Trinidad was one 
of the acquisitions of England under the Treaty. It 


* With Caroline, Princess of Wales. 

f+ William Windham, M.P. for Norwich (1750-1810), Secretary for 
War under Pitt, and again under Lord Grenville in the Ministry of 
‘all the talents. ‘Canning and Co.’ and ‘Windham and Co.’ formed 
two Parliamentary cliques, whose occupation consisted largely in 
worrying Addington’s Ministry (see Creevey, vol. i., p. 19). 
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was to be cultivated by slaves from Africa. The 
object of Canning’s motion was that grants should be 
made to the planters on the condition of their not 
Sete slave labour. 

his speech was practically aimed at the slave- 
trade, a subject he had spoken on with great power 
three years previously. The motion, however, fell to 
the ground, the time being not yet ripe for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The terms of the Peace were disliked 
by the friends of Pitt ; he himself had not objected to 
them, but he absented himself at this period entirely 
from the House of Commons. Lord Minto, writing 
at the time from Scotland to Sir Arthur Paget, his 
successor as Envoy to the Court of Austria, tells him 
in strict confidence that Canning was one of those 
who in their hearts condemned the Peace, but had 
refrained from open opposition or had absented them- 
selves from Parliament, out of loyalty to Pitt.* 

With others of Pitt’s supporters, Canning now 
was attempting by all the means in his power to 
belittle and ridicule ‘the Doctor,’ and drive him from 

ower. ‘ Windham and Co.,’as alluded to in the letter, 

ad severely criticized the action of the Government 
with regard to the Treaty. The more old-fashioned 
Tories stuck to Addington as a safe man, one old peer 
congratulating himself on the fact that ‘at last they 
had got a Government without any of those damned 
men of genius.’ 

Canning described the Prime Minister as ‘The Pilot 
who moored us in Peace’ in contradiction to ‘ The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm’; he had taken up 
warmly a suggestion, originated in the lobbies of the 
House of Commons, to the effect that a great dinner 
should be held in honour of Pitt on his forthcoming 
birthday. 

The action of the Commons in declaring by large 
majorities that Pitt had rendered great and important 
services to the country, and deserved the thanks of 
the House, gave impetus to the plan. 

It was at first decided that the dinner should be held 
at the London Tavern, and Canning was at great 
ains to arrange the details in order to ensure success. 
Pitt was to know nothing about it, as Canning thought 
* ‘Paget Papers,’ vol. ii., p. 28. 
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that, though he would not really dislike the idea, Pitt 
would feel bound to object to anything that might 
embarrass Addington, the Prime Minister, and make 
divisions in the Tory party by accentuating the differ- 
ence between the friends of the ‘Doctor’ and those 
more attached to himself. Canning, in writing his pro- 
posals to Frere with regard to the dinner and the 
choice of guests, says: 


The stewards may be easily selected out of those 
who hold to Pitt only, and if with a mixture of those 
who are known to hold the Doctor cheap, at the 
same time without opposing his Government, so much 
the better. The Doctorites will be in an unpleasant 
dilemma, whether to attend and hear nothing of the 
Doctor and his Peace, at a public dinner given six 
weeks after the Treaty, or to absent themselves and 
draw a broad line of distinction between themselves 
and Pitt’s other friends.* 


Pitt is not to be asked, and Canning thinks that he 
can have no reasonable ground of objecting to the 
dinner, as he had been in the habit of annually attend- 
ing a public dinner on his birthday given by Dundas. 
A copy of verses is enclosed with this letter to Frere 
on April 26, to be sung by some professional artist at 
the dinner. The song was ‘The Pilot that weathered 
the Storm.’ In his letter to Frere above alluded to, 
he asks him to.criticize and correct the song, and even, 
if he likes, to write another. He at the same time 
was asking, as we have seen, for Sneyd’s assistance 
in the matter with regard to the title, setting, and 
singer. 

-The dinner was held on May 28 at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, and was a brilliant success. The song 
was received with great enthusiasm, especially the 
last verse, which plainly betrays Canning’s intention 
that on Addington should rest the ignominy of an 
unpopular peace; while should war break out again 
penal be Pitt that the people would call in as 
ruot. 


* ‘Hookham Frere,’ Festing, p. 76. 
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‘And, oh! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 
The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform, 
The regrets of the good and the fears of the wise 
Shall turn to the Pilot that weathered the Storm.’ 


In Canning’s original copy the last two lines read: 


‘While we turn to thy hopeless retirement our eyes, 
We shall long for the Pilot that weathered the Storm.’ 


Canning was at the dinner, and describes the 
enthusiasm with which the song was received as 
much beyond its merits, and says that he was 
becoming rather ashamed of it, especially as he him- 
self, unaware that he had been detected as the author, 
took a fair share in applauding and encoring it. 

Some years later, in 1808, the song was again sung 
at a Pitt anniversary dinner in London, and was 
altered by Canning to suit the occasion. The altered 
song, evidently hastily written, with several correc- 
tions, is endorsed by Bootle Wilbraham, into whose 
possession it came, as being written in Canning’s own 
handwriting at the Foreign Office on the morning of 
the day. It is now in the possession of the Earl 
of Lathom, by whose kind permission the altered 
version of 1808 is reproduced from Canning’s rough 
copy, together with his original song, and will be 
found in the appendix. 

Lord Stanhope, in his ‘ Life of Pitt,’ describes fully 
the occasion of what the author calls ‘this celebrated 
and beautiful song.’ 

Addington was not present, and Pitt was at Walmer. 
The J7imes of the following day states that the visitors 
at the dinner amounted to 975, and that Lord 
Spencer proposed Mr. Pitt’s health in the following 
words: 

‘We have heard with pleasure a very excellent glee 
respecting the stormy winds, and I now beg leave to 
give you “The Pilot that weathered the Storm.” 

‘The toast produced the most enthusiastic applause,’ 
continues the 7imes report, ‘and Mr. Dignum* gave 
the song written for the occasion.’ 


* Mr. Charles Dignum, connected with Drury Lane Theatre, a 
well-known tenor, 
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On the following day the Times again alluded to 
the song—‘ which produced such enthusiastic applause 
on Friday at Merchant Taylors’ Hall,’ stating that ‘it 
is attributed to Mr. Canning’s Muse. The poetry 
possesses great merit,’ etc. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 


HARLEY STREET, 
June 21, 1802. 


Dear SIR, 

I regret not having seen you this year. I 
called in St. James Str. several times for that purpose. 
You may depend on my delivering your letter and 
etchings to Mr. Canning to-morrow, and _ respect- 
ing the song he wrote for the anniversary of Mr. 
Pitt’s birthday, you will find a correct copy of the 
words set to very pretty music at Birchell’s in New 
Bond Str. 

I tell you this to save time, for if I can be of the 
least use, or that you wish to represent any idea in 
which Mr. Canning is concerned thro’ me, and are 
desirous of his opinion previously, I certainly will 
inform him of it in the way you like the best, or 
suppress it and write to you, if I find good reason for 
so doing. 

In future, when you have occasion to write to me, 
I wish you would do it without apology, for I am 
very sincere when I tell you that I think the country 
under obligations to you for great and good exertions, 
and whenever I have a chance of being serviceable to 
you in any way, I shall be happy in the opportunity 
of showing that | am as desirous as ever of testifying 
my good opinion of you. I write this in great haste, 
and leave town early to-morrow morning. A letter 
directed to me at South Hill, nr. Bracknell, Berks, 
would find me there till Thursday next, after which 
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I shall be at Elford; and if you travel that way, I 
need not tell you I shall be glad to see you there. 
Your sincere friend and well-wisher, 
J. SNEYD. 


Canning to Wilbraham. 
LONDON, 
October 27, 1802. 

My DEAR Boot te, 

Are you likely to be in Town soon? or how 
long before the meeting of Parliament ? 

I should much like before that period to have a little 
talk with you upon the present state and prospect of 
things, upon which, if our opinions were not far 
asunder at the end of last session of Parliament, I 
think it can hardly be that the aggravated and 
accumulated proofs of incapacity in some persons, 
and of the consequent necessity of doing all that can 
be done to obtain the services of others, should not 
have made us (in common with all honest and re- 
flecting men) think nearly alike. 

Do you know any well-thinking persons, members 
old or new, whom a hint from you might make more 
sure of attending the meeting of Parliament ? 

If so, pray do not spare it. I have heard your 
neighbour, Mr. Patten, mentioned as one. What says 
your guondam colleague Egerton? and what your 
present colleague Sir R. Lawley? Do they think theé 
country in the best hands? and all going smoothly ? 
or if a little douce violence might force a better Pilot 
to the helm, would not they join in so laudable a 
mutiny ? 

But it is impossible to explain such a subject 
satisfactorily by letter. Let me know, therefore, when 
I have any chance of seeing youin Town.... I shall 
be more sure of your letter if you send it under cover 
to G. Hammond, Esq., who is good enough, on the 
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score of our old fellow under-secretaryship, to suffer 
a stray letter or so now and then to find its way to 
me through him. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Gro. CANNING. 


George Ellis writes in October, 1802, from Sunning 
Hill, giving Sneyd details concerning his cousin 
Charles and his wife, who had been sent by medical 
advice to the South of France, where a few months 
later she died. He writes fully on his latest literary 
productions, his life at Sunning Hill, and his attempts 
at farming. 


... Ishall continue to write romances upon romances 
...also I have been sowing (seeds), mowing (weeds), 
planting (shrubs), thinking (how to make them grow), 
building (an entrance to my cottage) and in the air, 
where I have more room than on earth, castles with- 
out number. ... Elford is evidently upon one’s road 
to Derbyshire, and Derbyshire is, lke one of the ways 
to Paris, a route which those may follow who think 
fit, so that I consider the thing as done, particularly 
as my little wife, who is an Admiral’s daughter, and 
must know the north from the south, declares that 
your house is exactly in the way. Observe, too, that 
as she has never seen Elford, her opinion is perfectly 
impartial, it is therefore evident that we shall visit 
you next summer... . But there is a part of ‘the 
winter called spring, when you always come to town, 
and this is, as well as Canning’s, in the way to town, 
and we certainly shall be here, and you must come 
and see us... and tell us why our cows give no 
milk when they have nothing to eat, and why Polish 
fowls, having tufts upon their heads, lay larger eggs 
than bantams, and all this kind of country matters, 
which you, being an old farmer, understand better 
than we do.... God bless you, my dear Sneyd. 
Let me hear from you. ... Anne desires me to send 
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her love, which is perhaps almost too much at first 
sight, but my wife must love you. .. . 
Ever most affectionately yours, 


At this time the serious illness of Mrs. Charles 
Ellis, the only daughter of Lord Hervey and the wife 
of his most intimate friend, was a source of great 
anxiety to Canning. 

He wrote to Sneyd on February 1, 1803: 


I trust you will be able to put in execution the 
project, which I feel fonder of you than ever for having 
conceived, of joining Charles on the Continent; you 
will arrive, not in time, I fear, to share his anxiety, but 
to administer to his consolation, and God knows how 
much he will want you; poor dear Eliza!... I am 
almost ashamed of calling upon you to feel with me 
for my comparatively so small anxiety concerning 
Joan. As soon as she is well enough I take her to 
Welbeck.... Southhill is not in a state to receive us; 
the workmen, who were to be out of the house by the 
first of November, being now but just comfortably 
settled there. I believe for life. 


By which it would seem that the workman ‘in the 
house’ is not, as is generally supposed, a comparatively 
modern product. Mrs. Ellis died at the end of 
January, in her twenty-third year. They had been 
married in 1798, and had three children, the eldest of 
whom succeeded through his mother to the Barony of 
Howard de Walden, and served in later years under 
Canning at the Foreign Office. 

Sneyd had offered to go out to Charles Ellis at 
Nice, a kindness, it may be remembered, that, in the 
opinion of Lady Malmesbury, Canning ought to have 
performed himself. George Ellis writes to the latter 
referring to suspicions on the part of his cousin that 
his wife had been wrongly treated by the doctor. 
Small wonder, considering that one, Dr. Davis, had 
interfered and so reduced her that ‘one additional 
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bleeding would have effectually killed her ’—and this as 
a remedy for consumption! He suggests to Canning 
that the latter should write to Charles to reassure him 
on the subject, and show him that he need feel no 
remorse with regard to wrong treatment, and hopes 
that Sneyd may be induced to write to the same effect. 
Canning forwarded the letter to Sneyd on March 8, 
writing on the back of it: 


I have written to-day to our poor Charles... . 
You will judge whether you can, without letting there 
appear anything like a combination among his friends, 
which would destroy the effect intended to be pro- 
duced. I have told him what is strictly true, that if I 
had stated to him the whole of Farquhar’s* opinion, it 
would have been that all was hopeless even if Davis 
had been right. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


CONDUIT STREET, 
February 3, 1803. 

The two letters that I enclose will tell you all that 
I know—God knows—more than I like to communicate 
to you—of the unhappy end of all our poor Charles’ 
anxiety. Precisely when or how the event took place, 
there are yet no accounts. Neither poor Charles him- 
self nor Lady Hervey have written to anybody. You 
see what Morpeth suggests about G. E. [George 
Ellis]. I know not well how to convey such a sug- 
gestion to him. If there were not some impediment, 
it would of course occur to himself in the first instance, 
and if there be any, such as he may perhaps not like 
to state, it would seem ungracious to put him in the 
situation of declining. Do not you think so? Lord 
Hervey, whom I saw yesterday, is against anybody’s 
going just yet. I do not quite enter into his reasons. 
Indeed he was too much agitated (for he feels very 


* Sir Robert Farquhar, the eminent physician. 
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deeply) to explain himself very fully, but if he meant 
only that we must wait to hear from Charles himself, 
and to know what course he is taking—whether of 
staying or returning home, and whether by the same 
road that he went, or by sea, that we naturally must 
do, for otherwise whoever went must miss him. 
When you can go I will do everything that you desire 
to facilitate your journey. It has passed through my 
mind three or four times whether I could go or no, but 
I am afraid it cannot be. I am afraid not.* 

My troubles about Joan are now, I trust, very near 
a happy end.... It has made me think of setting 
out for Welbeck before the end of next week... . 
Joan sends her love. Poor dear Eliza! What a 
break up of happiness does her loss occasion! 

God bless you, dear Sneyd. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


GC, 
Canning to Sneyd. 


CONDUIT STREET, 
February 16, 1803. 

At length there is an account from Nice. I received 
last night a letter from Morpeth, of which I send you 
an extract.... This account makes your intention 
of joining our poor Charles the more fortunate. At 
Nice he will surely want a comforter. ... Enclose 
your answer under cover to Hammond. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
WELBECK, 
Wednesday, February 24, 1803. 

I met your letter here on my arrival on Monday 
evening. I deferred answering it till I could say 
whether or no I could take Elford on my way to 
Town. I hoped I should be able, but to-night’s post 


* See Lady Malmesbury’s letter to Sneyd of February, 1803, p. 130. 
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brings such abominable intelligence about Committees 
in the H. of C. that I must perforce set out (with Lord 
Titchfield) to-morrow morning in order to be present 
at the ballot of Friday. ... We shall therefore meet 
in Town. There I shall be to be found at Lothian’s 
Hotel. I heard from G. Ellis last night... . it was 
very melancholy and affecting—this account of our 
poor dear lost Eliza’s dying wishes and arrangements, 
and what must have been Charles’ feelings in writing 
them to his brother! But, like you, I am glad that 
he has written, a continued silence would have been 
frightful. Joan sends her love. 


Canning writes again to Sneyd four days later from 
Lothian’s Hotel about Charles Ellis’s affairs and a 
letter on the subject from Lady Hervey to her 
husband— Which if I had not sent it to Joan I would 
send you....: | have. not yet’séen G. Eilis:since my 
return to Town. I put your letter in my pocket and 
set out this moment to find him.’ A week later he 
again writes : 


I am sure you will forgive my having kept the 
enclosed letter from you for five days when you know 
that I have done so only that I might afford my Joan 


the satisfaction of reading it... you must not think 
of going [to join Charles Ellis] . . . he has promised 
to join Lord Bristol at Florence very soon . . . to 


stay with him and accompany him wherever he may 
be going for the month of April, and then beginning 
to shape his course homewards. ... Indeed it is not 
desirable that he should arrive much sooner, if quite 
so soon. To pass through London in its heyday of 
spring would be very uncomfortable. Your going to 
him under these circumstances you see is clearly out 
of the question. I say with him ‘God bless you for 
thinking of it.’ 


P.S.—I shall be kept here by Committees and one 
thing and another till near Easter. 
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Canning to Sneyd. 


WHITEHALL, 
June 13, 1803. 

No, not in my way down. I have been too long 
away from my wife and children not to take the very 
nearest road to them when I do set off... but on 
our way back, wife, children, and all, if you can 
receive us, we shall be glad to come upon you. This 
Invasion in all probability will not take place till 
towards the middle of July. ... By about that time, 
but I think not sooner, our poor Charles will probably 
be arriving in England, not sooner, because he must 
now necessarily make an immense circuit to get round 
the countries which the French have occupied, or are 
occupying daily. I hope Ld. Hervey has given him 
good and early information. Otherwise (what is too 
horrible to think of) he might fall into the hands of 
the enemy and be detained, as so many whom one can 
much better spare, are already. Not very long after 
him Frere will probably be restored to us. So that 
I imagine about the time that you get rid of us at 
Elford, you will be projecting a visit to these parts, 
and perhaps may so contrive as to quit Elford (which 
we shall have picked to the bone) along with us. 
And I trust that we shall find South Hill ready to 


receive us. 
Ever affectionately yours, 


P.S.—P. has thrown all away—Us—the Country 
and Himself—in consideration of which last we must 
forgive the other two. 


Early in this year Canning wrote a long letter to 
Pitt, who had been holding aloof from_ Parliament, 
and had latterly been rather reserved to Canning. In 
spite of the advice of Lord Malmesbury, who pro- 
nounced the letter to be ‘too fault-finding for even 
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Pitt’s good-humoured mind,’ he insisted on sending it, 
and very naturally received somewhat of a snub in 
response, in consequence of which he felt not a little 
sore, 

It was evident at the time that war with France was 
imminent, and in April there had been negotiations 
with the object of bringing Pitt back to power, but 
beyond stirring up strife and recrimination, nothing 
came of them. 

War was declared on May 18. 

Canning hurried to his friend Lord Granville Leve- 
son’s house in Whitehall, his wife and children re- 
maining at Welbeck, and took an active part in politics. 
Pitt could no longer remain in retirement. An offer 
of mediation between France and England was made 
by the Emperor of Russia, and a debate ensued in 
the House of Commons. Pitt made one of his finest 
speeches, urging Ministers to prepare for war. To 
quote Creevey: ‘Then came the great fiend himself 
... he spoke nearly two hours, all for war and war 
without end.’* 

On June 3 Colonel Patten moved a vote of censure 
on the Government for their want of preparation for 
war. 

Pitt did not join in the vote of censure, neither 
could he support Ministers against his own friends. 
He therefore moved the ‘previous question,’ and was 
disastrously beaten, only fifty-six members following 
him into the lobby; after which he, with his more 
moderate supporters, left the House. Canning and 
his friends then took a division against the Govern- 
ment on their own account. Canning wrote to Frere: 


Our great project for the session has failed. A. is 
not out, nor P. likely to come in, but the next best 
object is attained. P. is completely . . . separated 
from A... . he [Pitt] took a middle line, which, as 
middle lines generally do . . . led to disgrace. 


Creevey records his impression of Pitt’s speech, 
and how ‘his intimates—his nearest neighbours — 


* Creevey Papers, vol. i., p. 15. 
T ‘Frere and his Friends,’ p. 95. 
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Canning and Co., sat mute, astounded, and evidently 
thinking themselves disgraced by the shuffling tactics 
of their military leader.’ * 

_ Canning left town for Welbeck immediately, intend- 
ing not to return during the session, but in a few 
weeks returned to help Pitt, by which rumours of a 
serious quarrel between them were disposed of; and it 
may probably be surmised that Mr. Creevey, a violent 
partisan, took an exaggerated view of Canning’s atti- 
tude during the debate. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
WELBECK, 
June 22, 1803. 

... South Hill will not be ready to receive us till 
towards the end‘of July, and the only thing which 
could draw us towards Town, before South Hill is 
ready, would be our poor Charles’ arrival in England. 
That can now hardly be expected before quite the end 
of next month . . . when he wrote the enclosed letter, 
which I received last Friday, he had no knowledge of 
the war . . . he intended to proceed by Hanover... . 
Now the route by Hanover is cut off, and Hamburgh, 
I have no doubt, is in the hands of the French. I 
have no fear of his not knowing this in time to alter 
his course, which he must now shape by Berlin, and 
the Lord knows where. ... Let me know whether 
the week beginning with Monday the 11th (if Monday 
and not Sunday de the first day of a week, about 
which I am aware there are differing opinions, all of 
which will be settled by Legge when he is a Bishop, 
as well as the question of Prebend and Prebend-hairy) 
will be convenient for you to receive us at Elford. 
We will stay with you one, two, or even three days, 
according as you seem to like us; which, as we shall 
be four persons, a man and his wife and two children, 
and all, except the man, prodigiously fat, and 3 servants 


* Creevey Papers, vol. i., p. 20. 
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(two females and one male), is a pretty heavy visita- 
tion in sultry weather such as we may hope for by 
that time. 

I am now going to take a long walk with Titchfield 
on one of the bleakest days that I ever felt ; ‘I think 
’twill do me good.’ I feel so relieved by quitting London 
and Politicks, such damned Politicks as they are just 
now, and no immediate prospect of their bettering. 
However they will at least bring Frere home to join 
Charles and you at South Hill in a month or two. 
Good-bye. 

Canning writes again to Sneyd at the end of June 
on the subject of ‘invading his territory’ at Elford, 
and urges him to come to Welbeck, as the pleasantest 


way of settling the time of their visit ; and on July 4, 
writing from there, says: 


You are not to be happy to see us either on the 
11th or the 18th but on the 25th, if your happiness 
will keep so long . . . and since you brave our visita- 
tion so hardily, know that for every week we have 
put you off we shall be ready to pay you an additional 
day’s stay, in short, or rather, in long—that you will 
hardly get rid of us before the 1st of August. I 
must have stated our number vauntingly, if I led 
you to believe that nine beds will afford a change for 
only one of our party. Counting on my thumbs and 
fingers (which I take to be the only regular and 
authentic way) I find that I come twice only to the 
thumbs and one finger—so that I conclude that we 
are but seven. Here comes the rain, for the good of 
your hay. You had better have harnessed yourself 
and Jim in to your chaise and drawn it towards 
Welbeck. But let me not triumph too hastily :—for 
mine, I recollect, was to be cut (my hay I mean) on 
Saturday. ... By the way—there is a way—a road 
I suppose from Elford here, and consequently from 
here to Elford, and laid out into regular stages I 
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warrant, but I can find nobody here who can help me 
to find it . . . the whole distance is about 60 miles, if 
not more and the road tolerable, we can do it in one 
day and be with you to a latish dinner. 


On July 25, he writes from Whitehall : 


On Wednesday I hope to be at South Hill, and 
after staying two or three days there to see my house 
painting and the Parish arming I shall proceed to 
Welbeck . . . between our leaving Welbeck and 
arriving at home we have you and Crewe to visit. 
... Mrs. Crewe talks of leaving C. Hall about the 
middle of August. Ifso we must go to She first and 
take you on our way home. ... If we go to Crewe 
first you must meet us there... pshaw—what a 
bother I am getting into. I had better have done, or 
turn to the Judges again or some such orderly topic— 
the conclusion of all is send me word . . . whether 
any time in August will suit you. Now for another 
chapter. I have written to Charles at Yarmouth... 
he speaks of retiring from Claremont to Elford if we 
should not be at South Hill to receive him... I know 
no more of Frere than you do of the Judges, not 
having heard from him for I know not how long, and 
not being able to make out to my satisfaction how 
long it will be before Spain is forced into the war. I 
am impatient for that event, because it is the only 
way of ever getting Frere home again. Good-bye. 

The road from Welbeck to Crewe ?—not that the 
judges go, but the shortest? Who knows it, I 
wonder ? 


At length, after many changes of plans, the Cannings 
pay their visit to Sneyd at Elford Rectory. Judging 
from his correspondence, it seems a marvel how Sneyd 
managed to entertain so many remarkable people in 
this little house. His friends appear to be perpetually 
referring to pleasing memories of former visits, or 
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suggesting fresh ones. The Rector of Elford even 
occasionally offers to mount his guests with the 
hounds, for, in addition to his other merits, he was 
emphatically a sporting parson. 
anning writes to prepare his host for the party he 

is to receive, and his official training leads him to 
embody the details in a carefully prepared schedule. 

This document would seem on examination to point 
to a somewhat remarkable physical phenomenon 
existing in one at least of the female portion of his 
household. He himself was now thirty-three, and his 
wife twenty-six. Their ages, as given in the schedule, 
are of course fictitious. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


WELBECK, 
August 2, 1803. 


We will be with you on Monday. Our force con- 
sists of four males and four females as pr. schedule. 


SCHEDULE, 
Males. Females, 
+ = = 
age. | Degerie Age, | Deser 
Yrs. Mths. Yrs. Mths. 
Class 1. I mull) 2B. G7 Husband Jr, Joan ..| 43 6 |Wifeand 
and father mother 
ea ceOnce 2 sik Eldest |2. Urquhart or} 17 o | Ladies 
son Arquebusade maid 
Vere ei AN iaateg ear (oy ts} Second |3. Elizabeth V.| 30 o Wet 
son 
B, ,, 4. William| Unknown} Servant |4. Sally V.| 29 8 | Dry-ish 


N.B.—Bachelors and Virgins put B. and V. after or before their names. 


The first class sleep together, the second and third 
would take up only two of your three rooms, with the 
addition of the female of the fourth class if there were 
to be two beds (no matter how small the second of 
each) in each of the rooms. In one of the two rooms 
it is specified that there should be a second bed (the 
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couch bed out of my dressing-room, or a cradle chair 
or a cat's basket would do); it is for Wm. P., who 
when he sleeps with his nurse (Female No. 3) is 
always overlaid and found dead in the morning, which 
we do not like. In the other room it does not so 
much signify, as G. C.* is almost old enough to overlay 
Sally in his turn. This is all the knowledge I have 
been able to obtain on these subjects, and, as the post 
is going, I have no time to be more particular and 
diffuse, so adieu till Monday. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SouTH HILL, 
August 28, 1803. 


Poor Charles is well on his way to Jamaica. You 
will be glad to know that he went in very good heart, 
partly (I am willing to flatter myself) from my having 
bethought myself of going with him to Portsmouth, 
and passing with him the four or five days, which 
would otherwise have been very dreary ones, while 
he was waiting for a wind. But his principal source 
of comfort, to be sure, must be the consideration that 
he is doing right, and he is doing very right, and 
when he returns here—which he will, I trust, long 
before this time twelvemonth—he will never cease to 
bless himself for having had the courage to take this 
step.... Ly. Hervey lingered about town a whole 
week after the secret was publicly known, but without 
hearing it. The letter which conveyed it to her got 


* Of Canning’s children, George Charles was born in 1801. He 
was called Charles after his godmother, Caroline, Princess of Wales, 
who wished it to be his second name, knowing that Mrs. Canning 
was desirous he should be called after her husband. Sneyd repre- 
sented his godfather, Lord Titchfield, at the christening, which was 
attended by the Princess (see Canning to Frere in ‘Frere and his 
Friends,’ Festing, p. 54). He died in 1820. Canning was passionately 
devoted to him. William Pitt went into the navy, and was drowned 
at Madeira in 1828. Their other children were Harriet (born 1804), 
Lady Clanricarde, and Charles (born 1812, afterwards Earl Canning, 
Governor-General of India). 
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before her some days into Scotland Joan and my 
children are well, and send their love and duty. I live 
in daily expectation of hearing something of Frere, 
and I trust I may see him before October. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


Berers pooh 
(its) Sourn Hiv (I mane), 
September 2, 1803. 

I did not write to you on Tuesday because Charles* 
did not come here till Wednesday ; nor Wednesday, 
because he came on that day; nor yesterday, because 
he told me that he expected a letter from you this 
morning. This morning there is no letter from you, 


and so I write.... Unless your letter to-morrow 
prevents him, he should set out immediately for 
Elford. ... Our house turns out much more habit- 


able than it was represented to us, or than it looked 
upon our first arrival. We have a dry, clean, un- 
smelly room for you whenever you come, besides 
lodging Charles and Aunt Fanny very comfortably, 
and even Lady Hervey and the children, a fortnight 
hence, will not be too much for us in addition. Joan 
is not the worse for her journey.... But why did 
you betray us into sleeping, or rather lying awake all 
night, at the King’s Arms at Oxford? Nasty, noisy, 
stinky—phaugh! phi! 


The next letter, dated January, 1804, is a long ex- 
planation of some remarks that Sneyd had apparently 
quoted from Lord Sackville as to the latter’s opinion 
with regard to Charles Ellis’s establishment at Clare- 
mont—that apparently in the establishment in question 
‘something was wanting,’ and Ellis was offended with 
Sneyd, and it required Canning’s good offices to 
pacify him. He writes: 


He [Ellis] admitted that he had turned his thoughts 
* Hon. Charles Bagot. 
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much—too much, perhaps—to notions of the sort that 
I imputed to him, and was very thankful to be warned 
against carrying them too far.... This, I hope, is 
enough to do away all the alarm under which your 
letter this morning appears to have been written, and 
as this will reach you a day before he does, you will 
have time to look out a proper sermon against 
Sunday. 


In this year great changes had taken place. 
Addington had resigned and Pitt had formed a new 
Ministry. Canning had at first refused to take office 
under the new régime, but later found himself, ‘in 
spite of myself,’ as he wrote to Frere, in the position 
of Treasurer of the Navy. 


Spain declared ‘war against England, and Frere 
returned home from Madrid. 


Canning to Sneyd. 


SouTH HILL, 
October 14, 1804. 

You have been vilely used—that’s the truth on ’t, 
and all because it was intended from the first to use 
you in the genteelest way imaginable—for here you 
were to have been brought up to meet Frere, and the 
Princess,* and all the world, this very second week 
in October, and nobody would write till they could 
tell you exactly how and when you were to come. 
In the meantime, lo! the whole plan changed. Frere 
arrived a fortnight sooner than he was expected; the 
Princess came here a fortnight sooner than she 
intended. I did not write to you, and see how we 
are all punished. The Princess broke her little finger 
here the week before last, and this day sen’night, the 
very day that Frere gave his elegant dinner to the 
fashionables, of whom I was to be one, as I was 
a-riding along the road to town with Frere, what 


* Caroline, Princess of Wales. 
14—2 
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should I do but tumble from my mare and get myself 
trod upon, and here I am laid upon a sofa for life. 
The story which Frere was telling that startled my 
mare I do not at this moment precisely recollect. 
Whether it was that of the old Spanish Count who 
would not take a clyster or glister (for it is spelt both 
ways), but from the hands of the old Duenna, and 
even from her, not unless she put on her best black 
velvet robe and long ruffles—or whether any other too 
bad to quote, he must explain to you when you see 
him, and you may judge in the meantime from the 
nature of his communications that he is not very 
‘mush shange.’ For the rest I will make him write 
to you.... Joan is writing to you at this present 
moment, and my legge is troublesome and tires 
me. 


Then follow four letters, labelled by Sneyd ‘Quiz 
against me by Canning and Frere.’ The idea being 
that Sneyd should find his quondam friend much 
changed on returning from his exalted position in 
Spain, and should be led to believe, like Dr. Gubbins 
did of Dr. Legge, that ‘he forsooth thought scorn to 
remember his old bedfellow.’ 


Frere to Sneyd. 


LONDON, 
October 14, 1804. 
My DEAR Sir, ee 


Our friend Canning has communicated to me 
a letter from you (a very humorous one by the by) 
in which you have the goodness to express an anxiety 
to hear some account of me. I take this in part as an 
indirect reproach upon me for my silence, which 
I will endeavour to atone for by answering your 
inquiries respecting my identity which you seem to 
apprehend may have suffered some diminution in 
consequence of my residence abroad. I must premise, 
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then, that my friends in England think me very little 
altered, which, considering their original partiality to 
me, I must regard in the light of a compliment. In 
one respect I certainly feel myself entirely the same, 
I mean in my anxiety to secure the continuance of 
your friendship and regard, which with that of my 
friend Canning I have always considered as one of 
the most flattering and satisfactory circumstances of 
my public or private life. My return to Madrid (I 
may venture to tell you) is now very improbable, and 
as there is no immediate prospect of any mission 
being soon vacant, at least of a rank which it would 
become me to accept, I am likely to be for some tine 
a sojourner in this country. I shall, therefore, hope 
for an opportunity of seeing you in town next spring, 
or perhaps before that time, if you could be induced 
to make a visit to South Hill. It is a charming place 
in itself, and is rendered much more so by the friendly 
attentions of Mr. and Mrs. Canning. The younger 
part of the family were new to me, as well as the 
place, and gave me much real satisfaction by their 
agreeable and promising appearance. 
Believe me, my dear sir, 
With the greatest regard, 
Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
J. He ERERE. 


SoutH HIL1u, 
October 21, 1804. 


My DEAR SNEYD! 

I feel much concerned at having been guilty of 
an incorrectness in the form which I employed in 
addressing you, A reference to your correspondence 
has convinced me of my mistake, which I should not 
have fallen into if my memory upon the point had 
served me better, or if I had had your letters at hand 
at the moment when I was writing. I can only add 
that as the omission was entirely accidental, and in 
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no degree intended to derogate from the familiarity 
of our former intercourse, so I can assure you that 
I am by no means inclined to be shocked at the 
frankness of your remonstrance, which, on the con- 
trary, I am willing to accept as an instance of the 
sincerity of a regard which I can assure you is in 
every respect reciprocal. 
Believe me, my dear Sneyd, 
With every sentiment of regard, 
Most faithfully and sincerely yours, 
J; HH. Fae: 


October 24. 
My DEAR SNEYD, 

I should almost be as great a beast as you have 
of late imagined me to be if I omitted writing for 
another day. I determined to have done so yesterday, 
but was prevented. This comes of there being such 
good hearts on both sides. I naturally expected that 
you would only have put my first letter in the fire, 
or perhaps showed it up to Canning; but when, 
instead of that, I received your note, and saw that 
you were canvassing Mrs. Canning in my favour, and 
deprecating her abomination of me, I could hold out 
no longer. I mean no longer than was necessary to 
write my No. 2, leaving the period of one day only 
for its operation. Now, tell me, my dear Sneyd, how 
would you imagine that the period of four years could 
be adequate to the formation of a monster of the form 
and magnitude such as | represented myself? I 
showed my first letter to Moss (whom, by the by, 
[ have taken a great liking to), and he was positive 
it could not answer. God bless you, my dear Sneyd, 
and always in future 

Believe me most affectionately yours, 


J. H. Frere. 
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Canning to Sneyd. 


Soutu HIL1, 
October 23. 
My DEAR SNEYD, 


I can hold out no longer. I almost reproach 
myself for having come into the Plot at all, but, when 
1 saw how it took, when ‘My dear Sir’ had really 
imposed upon you, the temptation was irresistible. 
I wish you would draw the sort of Beast you imagine 
Frere to have become, and transmit a copy before 
the impression is worn off your mind. And having 
done so, pack up your saddlebags and set off for 
South Hill, that you may compare your picture with 
the original, which I will endeavour to prevent from 
going to his parents in Norfolk till you have had a 
full view of him. If you can do this, and I am sure 
you will if you can, let me know forthwith by a line 
directed to Somerset Place (where I go for two or 
three days), for Frere’s present intention is to go 
from Town to Norfolk without returning here; but if 
you could come, I am sure he would stay or come 
back for you. And I was quite in earnest (it was the 
only part of my Sunday’s letter in which I was so) in 
saying that I think I could meet you some time next 
week at Oxford. 

I have the honour to be, my dear sir. 


No: I must begin farther off. 

My leg recovers but slowly; the suppuration, how- 
ever, is now in forwardness, and when the slough 
or scab comes off, I trust I shall be well. But well 
or ill, I hope‘you continue to believe in the sincerity 
of those sentiments with which 

I have the honour to be, my dear sir, 
With the truest regard and esteem, 
Your most obedt. and faithful servant, 
Gro. CANNING. 


CHAPTER. Vill 
THE DAWN OF THE CENTURY 


Lorp Hawxessury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool and 
Prime Minister, was Foreign Secretary in Adding- 
ton’s Ministry, formed after the resignation of Pitt 
in 1801. Canning, who had resigned office at the 
same time, seems to have been driven by his restless 
nature and somewhat impatient temperament to have 
spent much of his time in intriguing against or 
quarrelling with various members of the Government 
who were not Pitt’s active supporters. 

With his contemporary and old Christ Church friend 
Lord Hawkesbury he disagreed for some time; though 
it is probable that ‘Jenks’ or ‘Jawkes’ and other 
members of his own party, who suffered from Can- 
ning’s caustic tongue, took a far more serious view 
of the matter than did their more excitable opponent, 
whose quick wits and Irish blood often impelled him 
to use language that made him many an enemy. 
In the Life of Lord Liverpool,* the subject of the 
quarrel, which is described to Sneyd by Canning in 
anything but a serious vein, will be found to be 
worthy of consideration over some sixteen pages, and 
‘even then it is not easy to come to any definite con- 
clusion as to the rights of the case. These, however, 
probably did not trouble Canning much, so long as he 
had a fling at his former friend, whom he had been in 
the habit of ‘ quizzing’ ever since their Oxford days.t 


* ‘The Life and Administration of the Second Earl of Liverpool,’ 
C. D. Yonge, vol. i., p. 146 ef seq. 

+ Crabbe Robinson, in his ‘Diary,’ describes breakfasting with 
the poet Rogers in 1834, when the poet praised Lord Liverpool, and 
said that he had learnt his liberalism late in life from Canning and 
Huskisson, and that when young he (Lord Liverpool) was the butt 
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Canning had spoken of the Peace of Amiens as 

being the arrangement of Addington, and not of 
Hawkesbury, the Foreign Minister, ‘who had merely 
held the pen.’ When Pitt formed his second Adminis- 
tration, in May, 1804, he had intended to dismiss Mr. 
Wallace from his office under Lord Hawkesbury, then 
at the Home Office, owing, it was said, to Canning’s 
representations. When it was found that Lord 
Hawkesbury insisted on Wallace retaining office, the 
charge was made that Canning began to spread un- 
favourable reports of him to the Home Secretary. 
_ The debate of June 18, referred _to by Canning 
in his letter to Sneyd, was that on Pitt’s Additional 
Forces Bill, in which Canning spoke of the ‘ineffi- 
ciency of the late Ministers.’ Mr. Bragge Bathurst* 
replied, and taunted the previous speaker with the 
assertion that he owed his position to early friendship 
with Lord Hawkesbury. 

The latter was very much annoyed, and wrote to 
Pitt, resigning his office. Pitt replied, begging him 
not to proceed further or say any more about the 
matter. It is stated in the Life of Lord Liverpool that 
Canning then offered to resignt if Lord Hawkesbury 
required it, and that he called on the Home Secretary 
three times and was treated coldly, and that he made 
many apologies to him, denying his intention to give 
offence. 

In the winter of 1804 the subject was reopened by 
mischief-makers, but it is stated to have been speedily 
set at rest and amicably settled by the judicious media- 


of his companions, and that ‘at Christ’s College, Cambridge’ (an 
evident mistake for Christ Church, Oxford), ‘there being a party at 
some gownsman’s (I believe Canning), he broke in with, “I am come 
to take tea with you.” “No, you are going to the pump”; and the 
threat was carried out. Yet he who suffered such indignity became 
Prime Minister’ (vol. iii., p. 37). 

* Addington had appointed his brother Hiley and his brother-in- 
law Bragge Bathurst to offices in his Administration, and Canning 
had written of the late Prime Minister : 


‘When his speeches hobble vilely, 

What “hear him’s”’ burst from Brother Hiley! 
When his faltering periods lag, 

Hark to the cheers of Brother Bragge!’ 


+ He was Treasurer of the Navy. 
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tion of a common friend. If the truth of the whole 
matter has any interest for the student of history so 
far as Canning’s apologies go he has only to read the 
version recorded in the Life of Lord Liverpool, as 
well as Canning’s letter that follows, and make his 
choice. a 

Canning lost no time in returning to active political 
life after the death of Pitt. The prospect of being 
governed practically by Fox, who had so long and 
vehemently condemned Pitt’s foreign policy, en- 
couraged him to begin at once in forming schemes to 
oppose the Government. A movement was set on 
foot at Oxford to support the opposition, and Canning 
wrote to Sneyd from Somerset House on February 4, 
1806: 


Frere and I have agreed that in the enclosed 
account of people’s feelings at Oxford on the present 
state of things, you may probably find something to 
comfort you. You will observe that poor Leigh is 
invited to go there to partake of this same consolation. 
It is indeed the only thing that has at all exhil- 
arated me for many weeks past. You will observe the 
utmost caution in communicating it except to Moss,* 
who perhaps might like to join the party. 


Canning to Sneyd. 

(Enclosure.) 

Misrepresentations having gone forth of circum- 
stances connected with Mr. Canning’s speech on the 
18th June last, and particularly a report having been 
industriously circulated, that Mr. C. had asked pardon 
or made apologies to Lord Hawkesbury for what he 
said on that occasion, we are enabled from undoubted 
authority to assert—That that report is entirely false 
and unfounded, and that it has never been circulated 
by any person acquainted with the transaction. 


* Charles Moss, Bishop of Oxford, son of the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells ; died 1811, 
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SOMERSET HOUSE, 
February 9, 1805. 
My DEAR SNEYD, 


Lest you should not have heard from Shittle- 
wood yourself, I send you Charles’ last letter from 
that delightful residence. And as the name naturally 
reminds one of Jukes or that of Jawkes [Hawkesbury] 
I send you the advertisement which I have insisted 
upon said Jawkes consenting to, but which being con- 
sented to, I do not mean to publish. Should you like 
to know how I came by this? Why thus, I sent Lord 
Morpeth to him with a bit of a note informing him 
that I heard his friends were giving out that I had 
asked his pardon. ‘Now, Jenks,’ says I, ‘you know 
this is a and I hope you will say it is so, and 
moreover that you will say you never circulated it. 
Ld. M. will wait for your answer.’ Lord M. did so 
and brought back a little minute written down by 
himself—M.—in his (Lord H.’s) presence and by his 
(Ld. H.’s) authority—to this effect—that the report 
was perfectly false and was never circulated by him. 
Then says I, ‘ Now let’s agree upon a statement—or I 
will publish your minute.’ The enclosed is the state- 
ment agreed to by him. But he is a lying, shuffling 
hound and therefore I keep the minute to come in aid 
of this, in case it should be necessary. 

Upon another point, Pitt, | am sorry to say, has so 
prevaricated—has told one story to me and another to 
Jinks—that I can make nothing satisfactory out of it. 
But the other point—the question of pardon, and sub- 
mission and apology—was the only point of honour, 
and that I have settled to my mind. 

I daresay you have been caring about the business 
though you have not mentioned it to me. But what 
Cobbett* said would not alone have been ground for 


* William Cobbett (1762-1835), then conducting the Weekly 
Register. 
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my application to Hawkesbury, as I could not make 
him responsible for a newspaper, what I could trace 
to his friends, it was but a little step to bring home to 
him. And soI proceeded. Cobbett knows generally 
what has passed, but I suppose will say nothing about it. 
Very affectly. yours, 
G 


Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville, was now at the 
Admiralty, and had previously held the office of 
Treasurer of the Navy. Canning, who had been 
offered his choice of Secretary for the Colonies (and 
War) or Treasurer of the Navy, had chosen the latter. 
A commission had reported that abuses and frauds 
had been committed in the administration of the 
Royal Navy, and a serious charge was brought against 
Lord Melville. 

Mr. Whitbread* brought a motion of impeachment 
against him in the House of Commons. The result 
of the division was a tie, and the Speaker gave his 
casting vote in favour of the motion. In the following 
year (April, 1806) the trial took place before the 
House of Lords in Westminster Hall. Whitbread 
opened the case for the prosecution, and the trial, 
after lasting fifteen days, resulted in the acquittal of 
Lord Melville. 

Canning wrote the well-known verses on Mr. 
Whitbread’s speechin Westminster Hall.— The lines 


* Mr. Samuel Whitbread, of an eminent brewing firm, whose 
career in Parliament dated from 1790 to 1815. He was a zealous 
Whig and good debater. Creevey relates that he favoured the Duke 
of Wellington one day with his views on various Tory statesmen, 
giving his opinion of Canning in very strong language, ‘to which,’ 
he adds, ‘Wellington listened, but he would not touch it, except 
by saying that he heard Canning and Whitbread have a sparring 
bout, and he thought Whitbread had much the best of it’ (Creevey 
Papers, vol. i., p. 287). ss 

f+ Canning’s lines on Lord Melville’s accuser in Westminster Hall 
have a curious parallel. Among the earlier records from which these 
letters are selected there exists a set of verses, apparently copied 
about 1807, and endorsed, ‘Written by Warren Hastings during his 
Trial in Westminster Hall, upon Mr. Dundas, afterwards Lord 
Melville.’ 

The lines, which will be found in the Appendix, are entitled ‘The 
Jackdaw and Peacocks,’ and they prophesy that the Jackdaw, 
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have been several times published, but in varying 
forms,* and are generally said to have been dashed off 
by Canning while Whitbread was making his speech 
in the House of Commons, which is clearly a mistake. 
Those given here are from Mr. Sneyd’s papers, and 
are headed by him, ‘Canning gave me this copy at 
Hinckley, when we went together from Elford to see 
his wife and child there.’ 


FRAGMENTS OF AN ORATION BY MR. WHITBREAD ON 
LORD MELVILLE’S TRIAL. 


I am like Archimedes for science and skill ; 

I am like the young Prince that went straight up the hill. 
And—to interest the hearts of the fair, be it said— 

I am like a young lady just bringing to bed. 


If you ask why the eleventh of June I remember 

So much better than April, or March, or November, 
"Tis because on that day—as with pride, I assure ye— 
My sainted progenitor took to his brew’ry. 


Dundas, who first brought charges against Hastings in the House of 
Commons, will eventually find retribution awaiting him. 


‘But thus, tho’ now he knows no equal, 
Shall Justice serve him in the sequel. 


Shall lastly from his state dethrone him, 
And Foes impeach and Friends disown him.’ 


A prophecy as accurately fulfilled in the case of Dundas eighteen 
years later as was Canning’s less vindictive forecast for the future 
of the name of Whitbread while he was accusing the same Dundas 
in the same place. 

In 1782 Dundas moved a vote of censure on Warren Hastings for 
his conduct in India. In that year he deserted Lord North’s party. 
In 1786 Burke moved to impeach Hastings, and reminded Dundas, 
then President of the Board of Control for India, of his action in 
1782, which had Pitt’s support. Pitt, then in office, defended 
Hastings. Dundas stuck to his original charges, but thought 
Hastings’ services were such that he should not be impeached. Pitt 
subsequently gave way, and Dundas followed him, with the result 
that in 1788 the trial came on in Westminster Hall. In 1806 
Dundas, then Lord Melville, Warren Hastings’ first accuser, found 
himself being also impeached, as foretold in the verses. Canning 
probably knew the lines, and produced a parallel effusion on Lord 
Melville’s enemy, and proved himself undoubtedly the better poet. 

* Sir Henry Bulwer, in his ‘ Historical Characters,’ has the lines 
correctly, with one or two slight verbal differences. Bell, in his 
‘Life of Canning,’ gives rather a different version, which has usually 
been copied, and says they were written while Whitbread was 
speaking to his motion in the House of Commons. 
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That day in the morn he began making beer ; 

At night he commenced his connubial career. 

That day, too, he died, having finished his summing, 

And the angels cried out, ‘ Here’s old Whitbread a-coming !’ 


So that day I still hail, with a smile and a sigh, 
For his beer with an e, and his bier with an 7. 

And still on that day, in the hottest of weather, 
The whole Whitbread family feast all together. 


My Lords, while the beams of this Hall shall support 

The roof which o’ershades this respectable Court, 

Where Hastings was tried for oppressing the Hindoos— 
While the beams of the sun shall pour in at these windows, 
My name shall shine bright, as my ancestors shines: 

Mine recorded in journals, his blazoned on signs. 


There are more letters about this time from George 
Ellis, chiefly about his literary work, early English 
poetry, Don Quixote, etc.; also about his wife Anne, 
daughter of Admiral Sir Peter Parker, with whom 
Mrs. Canning could not quite get on. He writes to 
Sneyd from 36, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, in 
April, 1805: 


I have been sent all over the town .. . to look at 
Jig or Gig horses, and I have looked at a great many, 
but without being able to look the shape I wanted 
into them. The day which we have at present fixed 
upon for our return to Sunning Hill is the 14th, and 
altho’ in all positive resolutions wherein Ladies are 
concerned, a perfect conformity with certain assigned 
dates is not to be expected ... we shall have at 
least a week to prepare for our visit. From the first 
moment of that day therefore (I mean the astro- 
nomical day, which begins only an hour or two before 
the London day—that is to say, immediately after 
noon), till five o’clock, shall I be looking for you; but 
I will wait for you till six, if you like better that hour 
of dining. We cannot kill for you our fatted calf, for 
that we sold two months ago, nor have we on our 
farm any animal worth killing; but as it must have 
been very difficult for you to pass your Lent at Elford 
in a proper state of abstinence, it will perhaps do 
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you good to starve a little at Sunning Hill in the 
beginning of Carnival.... As you have mentioned 
the subject of Amadis de Gaul, let me tell you how 
much [| am rejoiced that you like it. Many people 
are affected enough (for affectation it certainly is) to 
say that they do not understand it, which makes me 
angry, for, though I am ready to excuse people for 
talking any language they please, I cannot forgive 
any who have been taught to read for having so far 
forgotten the language of the Bible as to pretend to 
call it obsolete. The story is nonsensical—so much 
the better. It’s formal stately nonsense does no one 
any harm, and I| lke it. A schoolmaster is no less 
formal or absurd than a knight errant, and flogging 
a boy for not making Latin verses is at least as 
irrational as killing a giant because he is tall and 
stupid. ... The devils in this town having thought 
fit to revolt about two months ago, and only to return 
to work within these few days, the result has been 
that the printing of my work has been most fatally 
interrupted. ... I cannot come out (because I must 
be dried and stitched, and put in boards, etc.) till near 
the first week in July, and consequently all those 
who happen to die before that period .. . will go out 
of the world without benefiting by all that I have said 
about the origin of Romance. 


George Ellis writes again in August from Harling- 
ham: 


There is sometimes, you know, a sort of fog in 
which the great devil himself could not see an inch 
beyond his nose, ... and there are certain persons 
in whose company one’s mouth opens and shuts 
periodically like that of a fish just taken out of the 
water, to no good or pleasant purpose; and there are 
others who seem to bear about them an atmosphere 
of indolence, which when once communicated to one’s 
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lungs induces such an abhorrence of ali exertion, 
mental or bodily, save and excepting the occupation 
of building castles in the air and dreaming with one’s 
eyes open. ... Of the last-named persons, the most 
indolent I have ever known is... my cousin J. Ellis, 
at whose house my little wife and Julia and I have 
been during rather more than a week, and in whose 
company I am waiting ... for the arrival of our dear 
Charles in the Phenix. ... I must tell you that I 
am very well, and that Anne is the same, and that 
Julia is as well as a girl can be at fifteen, when she is 
very much in love, first with you, and secondly with 
Sack [Lord Sackville], who came down to the races, 
staid with us very near 24 hours, and amused her 
so much that she has behaved like a fool ever since, 
often bursting into a loud laugh without the least 
previous provocation, and then excusing herself by 
reminding us of some story which either you or he 
introduced into her head, to the permanent disturbance 
of her imagination. ... You should not be alarmed 
if the return of the Phenix should be delayed till that 
of the whole fleet, because her owners have been 
informed that in consequence of the alarm given by 
the expedition of the Toulon and Cadiz* fleets, all her 
men had been pressed by the men of war, and that 
though a number sufficient to navigate her would 
certainly be returned, it was very improbable that 
she should be able to recover a number sufficient to 
fight her guns, which being therefore useless, she 
would probably be obliged to take advantage of the 
convoy’s protection and sail with the rest of the fleet. 
Her complement was too men, of which I suppose not 
more than 20 would be restored... . 


* The French fleet from Toulon, joined by that of the Spaniards 
from Cadiz, had sailed for the West Indies. 

Nelson had gone in pursuit of them early in the year, returning to 
Portsmouth in August. Sailing thence the following month, he caught 
the combined fleet on its way to the Mediterranean, and fought the 
Battle of Trafalgar on October 21. 
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Thirdly, I must thank you for your good report 
of our good dignitary Parson Legge, now Dean of 
Windsor and Wolverhampton, in whom it is most 
fortunate that the gradual accessions of dignity should 
be compensated by correspondent accretions of fat, 
so that his ecclesiastical and physical weight may 
continue to equiponderate. These qualities being in 
my estimation no less essential to his well-being 
than that due proportion of radical heat and radical 
moisture which, as Tristram Shandy has learnedly 
shown, constitute the healthy state of the animal 
man. 


After another closely-written half-page of friendly 
gibes at the Dean of Windsor, he discusses his book 
just been published, asking Sneyd if he 


that has 
thinks a glossary of quotations should be added. 


I have fagged so long and so much at old English 
that it seldom puzzles me at all, and for that reason 
I am a very inadequate judge of the difficulties which 
may confront a common reader, who is, after all, the 
sort of reader that it is my first object to amuse, since 
the tribe of antiquaries and black-letter readers are 
little capable of any delight but that of discovering 
puzzles. ... I must conclude, and happy it is for 
me that I am so near the bottom of the page, since 
I am thereby relieved from the necessity of attempting 
to recollect the various kind messages which Anne 
and Julia have enjoined me not to forget; I shall 
therefore only say God bless you. 

Ever affectly. yours, 
G. ELuis. 


With regard to George Ellis’s ‘Early English 
Romances,’ Sneyd writes to Gillray in, 1805 on the 
subject of illustrating the work: 


I never heard whether you and Mr. Ellis came to 
any agreement respecting the plates for his new work, 
VOU. Tt. 15 
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I fear you may think that I have been neglectful. 

. I very strongly recommended him to beautify his 

three vols. by your hand, endeavouring to combat his 

only difficulty—viz.—the trouble it would be to make 

out subjects in proper costume etc. for the work. . . 

and I do not despair of hearing that you have been 
at work for him, both for his sake and your own. 


Sneyd then tells him a story that he suggests Gillray 
should illustrate, or, as he calls it, ‘give life to.’ A 
Cockney takes his wife in a buggy to Wycombe, 
and describes the drive: ‘Vednesday vas a veek my 
vife and I vent to Vest Vycombe, and vhether it vas 
the vind or vhether it vas the veather, or vat it vas, 
ve vhip’d and vhip’d and vhip’d and could not get off 
a valk.* In November, 1807, when Gillray was 
beginning to fail in health, Sneyd sends him some 
figures on the subject of the weather, which he says 
‘are thought to be worthy of publication,’ t asked Gillray 
to ‘put them in hand.’ He adds: 


~ May I see what you have been doing, or (what I 
should like better) can you come and tell me what you 
have been doing? If you can you will find me at 
home [at Elford] and very glad to see you, and you 
shall have a room to work in, with better air and 
much more quiet, than any room in St. James St... . 
With kind remembrance to Mrs. Humphrys. 
Yrs. truly and sincerely, 
J. SNEYD. 


After Gillray’s death Sneyd kept up his connexion 
with the business in St. James’s Street. In 1819 he 
writes to Mr. George Humphreys, who seems to have 
been the successor to hisnamesake or relation, enclosing 
a story in manuscript, which was to be illustrated with 
three plates from drawings of Sneyd’s. It isa pathetic 
little tale called ‘Pretty Bob,’ and is concerning the 


*¥ Gillray published ‘ A Cockney and his Wife going to Wycombe’ 
on June 10, 1805. 
} Seven prints on the weather, published by Gillray, 1808. 
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cruelties endured by a chimney-climbing boy, who 
ends as ‘Brandy Bob.’ Sneyd does not mention the 
writer, though as a matter of fact it is from the pen of 
Maria Edgeworth, and has apparently never been 
published; but he thinks it should sell well, as 
the subject of chimney-climbing apprentices was then 
engaging the attention of the public and Parliament, 
and a ‘Society for the Abolition of the Use of Climbing 
Boys’ had been formed. Mr. Humphreys returns the 
manuscript, and answers on the back of the letter that 
he will put the matter in hand immediately, and adds 
‘that many gentlemen having applied to me to publish 
a portrait of the late much lamented Mr. Gillray as 
a frontispiece to his works, if there was any drawing 
or painting left of him to engrave from, I am desirous 
of having a correct copy of the miniature you have of 
him of a proper size to make such frontispiece, and to 
be engraved by one of our first artists in that line.’ 
Sneyd, he says, had given hima copy of the miniature, 
but Humphreys prefers doing the face, at all events, 
from the original drawing done by Gillray himself, 
which he promises to return with the utmost care, ete. 
This is the only original portrait of Gillray, and is 
engraved for the frontispiece of his ‘ Life and Works’ 
by Knight. Sneyd was connected with Miss Edge- 
worth, one of her father’s numerous wives having 
been a Miss Sneyd. 


Canning to Sneyd. 
SoutH HILt, 
Tuesday, December 24, 1805. 
My DEAR SNEYD, 

It’s allalie. It must be some mistake between 
him and old Frere still. He (old Frere) is the only 
one of the King’s servants that has died lately. His 
nephew (Hookham) is at Bath, where I left Mr. Pitt 
also on Sunday morning, after spending a week with 
him, just recovering from a fit of the gout, which has 
done him abundance of good, and puts off the time of 
his driving after old Frere—I trust to an incalculable 


distance. 
15—2 
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He had been unwell for some time previously to 
his going to Bath. But Bath has done its part towards 
his recovery, and there wants only an official con- 
firmation of all the good news (that has reached us 
through every possible channel except those of Office) 
to complete it.* 

That confirmation, however, is still wanting, and 
till we have it I do not venture to subscribe to all the 
conclusions which you draw from the news, which, 
however, are very sound ones. But if I am as good 
at keeping resolutions as I am at forming them, I will 
positively write to you as soon as | can say ‘it is all 
true. Meantime you are welcome to Mr. J. H. Frere. 
I left him, as I told you, at Bath, doubting whether he 
should set out for Elford, for Wales, or on his return 
townwards. I hope he will have decided for you. 
I was very fair to you, for I would not let him come 
away with me on Sunday. Charles was at Bath too, 
on his way from you into Devonshire. Joan sends 
her love. George is certainly better. 

And I am ever, dear Sneyd, 
Most affectionately yours, 


GG, 


P.S.—Dean Legge has done us the honour to dine 
here, but, owing to the absolute necessity of attending 
matins the ensuing morning, was obliged to go back 
in the dark and cold ten miles to Windsor after dinner. 

Pitt knows a man who heard hin—the Dean—preach 
on this text, ‘Now, behold all these things I have told 
you before.’ 


The defence of Lord Melville was almost the last 
effort of the Government, and though the victory of 


* Good news at this date must have been false. The official news 
of Trafalgar had arrived long since, and on the day of writing this 
letter Lord Nelson’s body was being taken up the Thames to lie in 
state at Greenwich. The only news which may have not yet received 
official confirmation would be that of the capitulation of Ulm and 
the Battle of Austerlitz. 
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Trafalgar had raised his hopes and revived the spirits 
of the people, the capitulation of Ulm and the Battle 
of Austerlitz came as death-blows to Mr. Pitt, already 
worn out with illness and anxiety. He died on 
January 23, 1806, to the great grief of Canning, who 
visited him quite at the last. His death of course 
dissolved the Administration, and Grenville and Fox 
then united to form the Ministry known as ‘All the 
Talents,’ Canning being out of office. Just before 
Pitt died, Canning wrote a poem—possibly his best 
serious contribution to literature—entitled ‘Ulm and 
Trafalgar.’ It was published in 1806 in pamphlet 
form, and among Sneyd’s papers is a copy with a 
correction of one word in Canning’s hand. 

As it is apparently little known now, the poem is 
reproduced in the appendix to this volume. 

Lord Mulgrave had also written some lines on the 
same subject, and had submitted them to Pitt’s criti- 
cism, which was somewhat severely applied. Can- 
ning, a few weeks later, also sent his poem to Pitt, 
then at Bath, asking for his advice on almost every 
line and word.* 

The original copy in his own handwriting he gave 
to Lady Hester Stanhope.t 

For the new Ministry various people were applied 
to without success to fill the post of Prime Minister, 
including Lords Hawkesbury, Sidmouth, and Wellesley, 
who had just returned from India. Lord Grenville 
finally took the position, bringing in Fox with him, in 
spite of the King’s repugnance. 


Frere to Sneyd. 


.. of our fears and our feelings there is no end. 
Ld. Grenville is to submit to the King his plan of 


* ‘Very few persons know that the poem called “Ulm and 
Trafalgar” was written by Canning. He composed it, as G, Ellis 
told me, in about two days, while he walked up and down the room. 
Indeed, very few persons know such a poem exists’ (Samuel Rogers’ 
‘ Table-Talk’). The two Ministers’ action in submitting their poetry 
to Pitt at such a time is described by Lord Rosebery in his ‘ Pitt’ as 
‘a crime worthy of the lowest circle of the Inferno’ (p. 273). 

+ Stanhope’s ‘Life of Pitt,’ vol. iv., p. 357. See also Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s essay on Canning, where the poem is referred to as 
‘Nelson and Trafalgar.’ 
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a new Administration on Thursday ; nothing is as yet 
known of its composition. Fox was foolish enough 
last night to go to a division with a minority of 89, 
which must put him at Lord Grenville’s mercy as to 
the degree of weight and influence which is to be 
allotted him in the new Cabinet. This serves in some 
degree to alleviate our dread at seeing such a party as 
the old opposition in power; it is to be hoped that 
Ld. Grenville will see his advantage and make the 
most of it, that is make himself absolute master and 
first Minister over them. 

Pitt’s loss does not seem to be less felt, as I appre- 
hended it would, in all the confusion that arises out of 
it. Heis very deeply and generally lamented. 

The City are going to raise a statue in Guildhall, 
and wish to have the interment at St. Paul’s, but this 
last would be foolish and out of character. Lady 
Hester and the Stanhopes are at Southhill. One 
should think they might well have been with Lord 
and Lady Chatham, but they were not asked. The 
Postman is there again. 


Charles James Fox, the new Foreign Secretary, at 
once endeavoured to negotiate for peace, but without 
success. Windham, Secretary for War, proposed a 
plan for improving the army, in which enlistment was 
then for life, by raising the pay and limiting the length 
of service. This entailed the repeal of Pitt’s Additional 
Forces Act, which was strongly opposed by Canning 
and Castlereagh, but carried by a large majority. 
Resolutions in favour of the abolition of the slave- 
trade were carried in the House of Commons, 

, On April 8, 1806, Canning wrote to Bootle Wilbra- 
am : 


. .. the demolition of Mr. Pitt's favourite measure, 
the Add! Forces Act, just at the moment when it is 
beginning to realize his views without anything like 
an adequate substitution for the advantages which it 
promises to the army—not to mention the destruction 
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of the Volunteer system, and other extravagant and 
hazardous projects contained in Mr. Windham’s military 
plan, appears to afford an opportunity for such a stand 
in the House of Commons as we are bound to make 
both in respect to Pitt's memory and in duty to the 
public. The 2d reading of Windham’s Bill for the re- 
peal of the Add. F. Act will be the natural stage for 
such a struggle, and we must push it to a division, and 
we have many good reasons to believe that our division 
will be not a discreditable one. Do you know any- 
thing of Patten’s* disposition ? and could you write to 
him ? and is there anyone else whom you could sug- 
gest, to whom I, or any one else, might write with a 
chance of doing ggod?.. 
Ever sincerely yours, 


In September Fox died, being succeeded by Lord 
Howick as Foreign Secretary, and the chief Talent 
amongst them all was lost to the Administration. 

In the following month the Battle of Jena was fought, 
and the French entered Berlin. Napoleon issued his 
Berlin Decrees, declaring the British Isles to be in a 
state of blockade, and forbidding France or her allies 
to trade with them. 

An attempt in Parliament to pass a Bill relieving 
Roman Catholic officers in the army from their dis- 
abilities affronted the King and brought about the fall 
of the Government in March 1807. 

The Duke of Portland then formed a Ministry, but 
from his age and ill-health was little more than the 
titular leader. 

Canning became Foreign Secretary, Mr. Perceval 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader of the House 
of Commons, with Lord Castlereagh as War and 
Colonial Secretary. 

Parliament was dissolved almost immediately, and a 
Tory and Anti-Catholic majority returned. Canning 
returned to his old borough of eka a in the place 


* Peter Patten, a Lancashire member, who took the additional 
name of Bold, alluded to in later letters. 
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of Tralee, for which he had sat since 1802. Napoleon’s 
Berlin Decrees had elicited a reply from the late 
Government in a series of Orders in Council, which 
declared French ports to be in a state of blockade, 
and that England intended to search all neutral vessels. 

Negotiations between the Emperor of Russia and 
Napoleon took place, which led to the Treaty of Tilsit, 
the exact terms of which were kept secret. 

The two Emperors had met, as a precaution for 
privacy, on a raft moored in the river Niemen. In 
the event of England refusing terms of peace to be 
proposed by the Emperor Alexander, he was to try 
and force Portugal and Denmark to use their fleets 
against the British, and in return to receive Finland 
and the provinces of the Danube. 

Lhe town Prince of Portugal, it has been said, 
informed the Prince of Wales of Napoleon’s designs 
as far as Portugal was concerned ; but it seems very 
doubtful if either had anything of real importance 
to communicate ;* while with regard to Denmark and 
her fleet, authorities differ as to how much Canning 
really knew of the private arrangements made by the 
two Emperors on the raft. 

The treaty was signed on July 7; on the 23rd the 
British agent, Mackenzie, arrived at Downing Street 
from Tilsit. Canning wrote on the 22nd to Mr. Brook 
Taylor, our agent at Copenhagen, telling him that a 
month before Napoleon had proposed a maritime 
league against this country, to include Denmark, and 
that Alexander had not then decided on the course he 
would take. Five days before Mackenzie arrived from 
Tilsit, Canning had notified the Danish government 
that the presence of the British fleet would be necessary 
at Copenhagen. 

Mackenzie was supposed to have had certain in- 
formation from the Russian general Benigsen, in whom 
Alexander confided.t 


* On this point see the Edinburgh Review for July, 1906 (p. 358), 
and also with regard to the date of Mackenzie’s arrival in London. 

+ Dorman’s ‘ History of the British Empire,’ vol. ii., notes; ‘Life 
of Napoleon,’ by J. Holland Rose, vol. ii., p. 140; ‘Queen Louisa of 
Prussia,’ Moffatt, 1906. On the controversy as to what, if any, secret 
information Canning had from Tilsit, see also an article by Holland 
Rose on the subject in Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
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Whether Canning had any knowledge of Napoleon's 
designs through secret sources from Tilsit or not, it 
was clear that the Danish fleet might be seized by 
Napoleon and used to convey an invading army to the 
shores of Great Britain or Ireland. The north of 
Germany was full of French troops. Denmark com- 
manded the entrance to the Baltic, and a large fleet 
was lying in her harbours. 

It was evident that the action of the Danes would 
depend on the will of Napoleon, unless Great Britain 
acted promptly. 

Canning’s rapid and decisive action at this juncture 
has been criticized, and was the subject of attack by 
the Opposition in Parliament; but this was no time 
for hesitation. His plans were quickly made, approved 
by the Ministry, and boldly and efficiently carried out 
by the Admiralty*and War Department. They re- 
sulted in complete success. 

By the end of the month a powerful fleet with 
transports carrying 27,000 men sailed from Yarmouth 
Roads. 

Lord Cathcart was in command of the troops, with 
Sir Arthur Wellesley under him. Negotiations were 
opened for the delivery of the Danish fleet, which was 
to be restored after the war, but they were refused by 
the Crown Prince. The British fleet arrived at 
Elsinore early in August. Troops were landed, 
Copenhagen bombarded,* and by the. end of October 


November 16, 1905. The story of the man behind the curtain on the 
raft listening to the two Emperors probably originated from Mr. 
Stapleton’s ‘Canning and his Times’ (p. 105). Mr. Stapleton was a 
serious private secretary, and, if one may judge by his account of his 
long drive to Ickworth and his chief’s conversation on the occasion 
(p. 1), it is possible to infer that Canning was in the habit of what he 
would have called quizzing him. Mr. F. Hill, in his ‘ Life of Canning’ 
(p. 114), says : ‘If the accounts of our Secret Service Fund were kept, 
they might throw some light on the matter’; but those accounts are 
kept in the possession of the editor from 1807 to 1809, and though they 
account during that time for an expenditure of some £80,000, they 
throw no light on a supposition of anyone who was at Tilsit getting 
a large reward. 

* The terms of the preliminary capitulation for the town and 
citadel of Copenhagen were signed by General Waltersdorff and 
two others for the Danes, and by A. Wellesley, Home Popham, and 
George Murray, for the British, on September 7, 1807, to be ratified 
before noon on the same day by the respective Commanders-in-Chief. 
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the whole of the Danish fleet, with stores and artillery, 
was carried off to England, to the ungovernable fury 
of Napoleon. -. 

A summary of the effect of Canning’s decisive action 
can be well given in his own words. 

On September 25 he wrote from the Foreign Office 
to Sir Arthur Paget, who had been sent on a special 
mission to the Dardanelles in order to negotiate for 
peace between Turkey and Russia: 


I know you will approve of the operations off 
Copenhagen, by which a Northern confederacy, an 
invasion of Ireland, and the shutting of the Russian 
ports, have been prevented. Russia trembles for 
Cronstadt, and has disavowed any secret articles 
injurious to England, a disavowal which no amicable 
application had succeeded in procuring from her.* 


Such was the state of affairs when the Foreign 
Minister wrote the first of the series of letters here 
reproduced, to the Hon. Charles Bagot, M.P., offering 
him the post of Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office. 

He was the second son of Sir William Bagot, who, 
after representing a division of Staffordshire in Parlia- 
ment for twenty-six years, had been raised to the 
peerage by Lord North. After being at Christ Church 
and subsequently reading for the Bar, Charles Bagot 
entered Parliament as member for Castle Rising,f then 
in the gift of his uncle, Richard Howard. 

From a number of letters written by him to his friend 
and relative John Sneyd, it appears that as a young 


There were nine articles. The surrender was complete. (From a 
contemporary copy provided to Captains of British warships on 
September 9.) 

* The Paget Papers,; voOladi., pa 303: 

t Castle Rising in Norfolk was a pocket borough returning two 
members to Parliament, nominated respectively by the Howards and 
the Walpoles. In 1774 Lord Orford is said to have given the seat to 
one Robert Macreath, a waiter at White's Club, to whom his lordship 
had lost some thousands, in payment of the debt. Macreath sat for 
Castle Rising for ten years. At one time there were only two voters 
for the borough. (See ‘Coke of Norfolk’ by Stirling.) 
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man he was much associated with the Leighs, Ellises, 
Frere, and others of Canning’s entourage. In 1800, 
being then nineteen, he writes to Sneyd from Christ 
Church on the subject of choosing a profession: 


I cannot enter into the Church, as I know the 
preferment that belongs to the family is designed for 
Dick.* I used repeatedly to promise my father never 
to enter into the army, the disgust I have taken to the 
law is, I am afraid, insuperable—nor do I think I 
should look well as a merchant or a midshipman. To 
be short, I think I cannot do better than take your 
advice and labour to find grace in Canning’s sight. 
Your recommendation of me to him must be followed 
by my own recommendation of myself, which probably 
I shall not be able to do—however, I can but try. If I 
succeed in recommending myself, he is able to serve 
me, and would be, if it was for your sake alone, I 
should think, willing. 

As he is a friend of yours, I will take it for granted 
that he is not the sort of man to whom one need have 
fears of laying oneself under an obligation. If you 
was in my armed chair, sitting opposite to me, I could 
say a great deal more to you... than I can write. 

This letter seems upon perusal to be such a 
chaos of broken sentences and ideas as perhaps has 
not of late years been got together. How I pity you 
by this time! but I will spare you, and send you the 
other halves of the sentences and ideas when you 
write word that you have received these... . 


Canning, however —then Under - Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs—resigned office with Pitt a few 
months after this letter was written, and it was not 
till six years later, when he had become Secretary 
of State in the same department, that he made the 
writer his Under-Secretary. Bagot did not however 


* His younger brother, afterwards Dean of Canterbury and Bishop 
of Oxford. 
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remain long at the Foreign Office, for some two 
years after his appointment Canning resigned on 
the occasion of his duel with Lord Castlereagh. 
He subsequently took up a diplomatic career, and 
was sent in 1814 as a special envoy to Paris. In 1816, 
after the re-establishment of peace with the United 
States, he went as Minister Plenipotentiary to Wash- 
ington. He was already a Privy Councillor, and on 
returning to England after three years was made a 
Knight of the Bath. In 1820 he was appointed 
Ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
subsequently to the Hague, where he held the position 
of Ambassador to the Netherlands at the time of 
Canning’s death, being there chiefly concerned in the 
negotiations for the settlement of the frontiers of the 
Low Countries. 

In 1827 he was offered the post of Governor-General 
of India* by Canning, then Prime Minister, an offer 
which the latter was compelled to withdraw the follow- 
ing day, owing to the action of Sir Charles’s elder 
brother, who took this inopportune moment for voting 
against Canning in the critical division in the House 
of Lords on the Corn Laws. ; 

The vote was subsequently explained as not being 
directed against Canning, and some correspondence 
on the subject followed, in which the Prime Minister 
expressed himself as completely satisfied; but these 
letters, being of no public interest, are not here 
published. In any case, ill-health at the time and 
the impossibility of going to a hot climate pre- 
vented Bagot from accepting the position. He re- 
mained at the Hague after Canning’s death, and in 
1835 was sent on a special mission to Vienna.f In 


* See Canning’s letter of June 4, 1827, vol. ii. 

ft The Duke of Wellington, Foreign Minister in Sir Robert Peel’s 
Administration in 1835, sent Sir Charles Bagot on a special mission 
to Vienna, with the intention that he should afterwards proceed to 
St. Petersburg for the second time as Ambassador; but shortly 
after the Duke had decided on the appointment Peel resigned, and 
Lord Melbourne became Prime Minister, with Lord Palmerston as 
Foreign Secretary. 

The Duke wrote to Bagot on April 5, 1835: 

“My DEAR BacorT, 

‘In reference to what I stated to you last night, I request you 

to prepare to go out to Vienna as soon as it may be convenient, and 
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1841 he was appointed Governor-General of Canada,* 
where he died two years later. 

Less than a year before Canning’s first letter to him, 
which follows, he had married Mary, eldest daughter 
of William Wellesley Pole, afterwards Lord Mary- 
borough and third Earl of Mornington, brother of 
Lord Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 


you are a special Embassy to the Emperor of Austria. You will 
proceed ultimately to St. Petersburg. 
‘Believe me yours most affectly. 
‘WELLINGTON.’ 


The Duke wrote further instructions in a private letter on April 12. 
On May 12 Bagot wrote to Lord Palmerston, the new Foreign 
Minister, from Vienna : 
. in consequence of the steps which upon your return to the 
Foreign Office you would have found to have been taken by the 
Duke of Wellington, with an intention that after I should have 
executed the complimentary Embassy which he had entrusted to me 
here, I should proceed as the King’s Ambassador to St. Petersburg. 
. . . Lnow propose to set out .. . for England. The Duke gave me 
verbal orders to remain here till I should have received from him the 
instructions and letters of credence . . . to enable me to proceed to 
Russia... but you will have anticipated that under the circum- 
stances which have taken place at home I should have come to the 
conclusion that some other arrangement must have been contem- 
plated .. . if not, it would be impossible for me, with the opinions 
which I am known to entertain, to feel that I could now command 
either at home or in Russia that confidence without which . . .,’ etc. 


‘ 


To which Lord Palmerston answered on May 22: 


‘... itis I trust needless for me to say that if I had nothing to 
consult but my own personal feelings and my own judgment of 
qualifications, I should not have hesitated a moment in sending out 
to you the necessary Instruments to enable you to proceed to 
St. Petersburg to fill the post which was designed for you there, but 
these things depend more upon Political than Personal considera- 
tions .. . you will not be surprised that the present Government 
should wish to look out for some Person more nearly connected with 
them in Politics... . 

‘Yrs sincerely, 
‘PALMERSTON,’ 


* An account of his short administration in Canada is to be found 
in ‘Le Canada sous I’Union,’ Louis Turcotte, 1882. 
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Rt. Hon. W. Wellesley Pole, M.P.,* to Hon. Charles 
Bagot, M.P. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
August 8, 1807. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 

Canning has just told me that he has offered you 
Fitz-Harris’st place, and I have had much conversation 
with him on the subject. I will endeavour to state to 
you the material parts of his conversation, which was 
altogether held in such a spirit of kindness and fair- 


* William Wellesley Pole (1763-1845) was the second son of the 
first Earl of Mornington, and brother of Marquess Wellesley and the 
Duke of Wellington. He had taken the additional name of Pole on 
inheriting the estates in Ireland of his cousin and godfather, William 
Pole of Ballyfinn. He had married Catherine, daughter of Admiral 
Hon. John Forbes, and was M.P., with a few intervals, from 1783 to 
1821, when he was created Lord Maryborough. He subsequently 
succeeded, on the death of Lord Wellesley, as third Earl of 
Mornington. In Parliament he vigorously defended the policy in 
India of his brother, Lord Wellesley. 

He was Clerk of the Ordnance in 1802, and was at this time (1807) 
Secretary to the Admiralty; Chief Secretary in Ireland in 1809, 
succeeding Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

He was opposed to Catholic emancipation, on which question he 
differed from Lord Wellesley, but in 1812 became reconciled to his 
brother on that question, and resigned the office of Chief Secretary 
and Chancellor in Ireland. 

He was appointed Master of the Mint, with a seat in the Cabinet, 
under Lord Liverpool in 1814, and in 1821 stood alone in the Cabinet 
in opposition to the measure for the enforcement of the laws against 
secret societies (‘Courts and Cabinets of George IV.,’ vol. i., p. 441). 

In 1823 he resigned the Mint, and left the Cabinet to make room 
for Canning’s adherent Huskisson, when it is stated that he felt much 
aggrieved (‘Courts and Cabinets of George IV.,’ vol. ii., p. 7), and on 
being made Master of the Buckhounds complained that he had been 
sent to the dogs (S. Walpole). Of this, however, there is little 
appearance in subsequent letters on the subject from him and 
his wife. 

f~ Viscount Fitz-Harris, M.P., afterwards second Earl of Malmes- 
bury, was Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. On his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Minister, Canning’s opponents had accused him of 
ignorance of French. Ina skit of the day he is told to 


‘Brush up your very best jokes, I pray ; 
And though you can’t speak any French, they say, 
Why, as for that matter, 
Fitz-Harris can chatter, 
And you can keep out of the: way.’ 
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ness that it has quite charmed me. He wished me to 
impress upon you the nature of the office he has 
offered as to its labour, etc.—you must give up your 
whole time to your business, commencing at early 
office hours, and continuing frequently much beyond 
what the clerks conceive them to be. Canning says 
he wishes you to consider well before you decide upon 
accepting the office, as it will be impossible under the 
present circumstances of the Country, for him to go on 
unless you are equal to giving up your whole mind to 
the office; and to fagging without cessation, or relaxa- 
tion. He seemed to suppose, that you might look to 
more domestic comfort than you could enjoy if you 
undertook this situation, and he also explained to me, 
that it was an error to suppose, that one under-Secre- 
tary’s office was less laborious than the others, as the 
Departments were so completely separated, that neither 
could give any assistance to the other. 

Upon the point of the labour of the office I believe I 
have said enough to convince you that you should not 
undertake the situation if you feel either afraid or un- 
willing to fag. The next thing to be considered is— 
your knowledge of French. Canning says his know- 
ing as little French as the Morning Chronicle supposes 
is of no consequence compared to the deficiency in this 
respect of the Under-secretary. It is absolutely neces- 
sary you should be well versed in the French language ; 
and therefore you will consider how you feel qualified, 
and decide accordingly. These two material con- 
siderations being disposed of—tiie next is, the state 
of Parliamentary business, and of Official business 
being such, that it is not possible for a person filling 
the office of under-secretary in the Foreign Depart- 
ment to attend as a member of Parliament ;—on this 
subject nothing must hastily be decided—for accepting 
the Office does not vacate your seat; and in the four 
or five months that will elapse before the next session, 
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you will have time enough to make your arrange- 
ments, and nothing need at present be said to old 
Howard or any of his connections regarding your 
seat. 

Canning put in the most candid, and kind, but at the 
same time explicit, manner—the utter impossibility of 
his continuing you in the Office if he found you unfit 
for it either from indolence, ill-health, insufficiency, or 
what is perhaps worse than all—Mary. I vouched for 
the last not causing your failure, as I said I was sure 
you both felt the necessity in these times, and under 
your circumstances of your exerting yourself, and that 
I was certain both she and you would determine at 
once to undertake the business with ardor and cheer- 
fulness. As to the other causes of failure, I cannot 
say a word about them—but I assured Canning that I 
was certain you would feel his kindness in being thus 
explicit ; and that you would not think it unreasonable, 
or in any degree unjust, or unfair, on the contrary that 
you would conceive it to be his duty to use no cere- 
mony in removing you if he found you unsuitable to 
the situation. 

I need not expatiate on your good fortune in what 
has happen’d, nor need I say a word to rouse either 
your ambition or industry—but I will just hint for your 
comfort, that I find myself better in every respect— 
mind—body—and estate—since I have regularly fagged, 
and I am sure it is a mistake to suppose that what is 
called business is injurious to health. Old Stevens is 
the finest man of 84in England. As to your French— 
if you are well grounded, I do not conceive speaking 
it with peculiar correctness signifies, and you are 
young enough to improve in that respect rapidly. I 
advise you boldly to say you are a most perfect master 
of French, and then make yourself so as fast as you 
can. You must not be deterred by scruples, or nervous 
feels—nothing great is achieved without risk; and 
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these times require boldness, and confidence—all you 
wish may be gained by industry and perseverance. 
I am a living instance of this, for I have got all I want 
in the world except a Turtle—and that I am determined 
to have before the summer is over. 

You ought to come to Town directly—Canning has 
promised Fitz-Harris he shall be off in a fortnight, and 
he wants you of course to be a week with Fitz-Harris 
to get into the trammels. 

God help you, my dear Charles; if you can read or 
make sense of this letter, you may undertake to be 
Under Secretary of State without a key to a Cypher. 
I am now going to try to persuade Henry* to allow me 
to leave the House, that I may go to dinner at Villiers’t 
at Twickenham, where I shall make Mrs. Pole run 
mad with joy at your good fortune, which will come 
the more gladly upon her, as she was yesterday 
mourning over your supposed disappointment. 

Love to Mary.t Tell her I expect she will behave 
upon this occasion with a little common sense, and do 
not allow her to come to Town with you. 

I think we must have an American War. 

Ever Yrs, Most Affectly, 
W. W. Po te. 


P.S.—About your seat in Parlt. Canning thus ex- 
presses himself, that he meant that if when the next 
session opened you were to find you could not do the 
business and remain in the H. of Commons, it was to 
be understood you were to sacrifice your seat to him, 
and not him to your seat. 


* Henry Wellesley, his younger brother, afterwards Lord Cowley 
and Ambassador to the Court of France, etc.; then Secretary of the 


Treasury and a Government Whip. 
+ Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, afterwards third Earl of Clarendon, 


who had married Mrs. Pole’s sister. 
t His eldest daughter, then twenty-one, whom Charles Bagot had 


married just a year previously. 


Vilas Le 16 
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Canning to Bagot. 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
(Private.) August 8, 1807, 6 p.m. 


Dear Bacot, 


I have intended for two days to write you a much 
longer letter than I have now time to write to-day. 
But I have stated the substance of what I had to say 
to Mr. Pole, who has undertaken to convey it to you. 

I intreat you not to decide without weighing well 
all the chances of inconvenience and uncomfortable- 
ness; and possibly of final disappointment, if you 
should engage hastily and unadvisedly, and without a 
thorough knowledge of your own strength, and con- 
fidence in your own determination. 

French is essentially indispensable—and far more of 
it than the Morning Chronicle allows me to possess.* 
But that I suppose you have. 

The labour is very hard; and it is daily and con- 
stant. It requires entire devotion toit. I think Parlia- 
ment is wholly incompatible with the due discharge of 
the duty. Iam sure Fitz-Harris has felt it almost im- 
possible to support the fatigues of both. But I should 
not wish you absolutely to decide on relinquishing 
Parliament at present. It would be well to have the 
next four or five months’ trial, whether the office suits 

* The Morning Chronicle on Canning’s French was rather funny. 
The story it told was somewhat to this effect : When at the Foreign 
Office in 1797, the Russian Minister, who spoke every language but 
English, had an interview with the Under-Secretary, who could speak 
no other language. They were getting on but slowly when the 
Russian had an inspiration. Possibly he had heard of the education 
afforded to young Englishmen at their great public schools. He 
repeated emphatically words which sounded like ‘Oroom ! Oroom !’ 
at the same time slapping his breeches pocket. Canning’s classical 
education stood him in good stead, combined with his natural quick 
perception. It was not pronounced like that at Eton, but—accom- 


panied by the suggestive action, what could the Russian mean but 


Aurum f—gold! Then they understood each other, and Canning 
proposed to Parliament a Russian subsidy |! 
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you so far as to be worth that sacrifice. And, if un- 
luckily it should zo¢ suit you upon trial, I can not 
promise that like Fitz-Harris (and Sancho) you shall 
retire to the Government of an Island. 

I am sure you will feel that I deal most fairly by you 
in putting the unpleasant and disheartening parts of 
my proposal forward, and calling upon you to take 
them fully into your consideration. 

When you have made up your mind you will let me 
know. And Iam afraid I must add that you must be 
prepared to follow your determination (if affirmative) 
to London, in ten days or a fortnight. 

Yours very sincerely, 
: Gro. CANNING. 


P.S.—Taking snuff is in your favour. I think there 
is only the Swede that smokes, except indeed the 
Turk, but he is in Mr. Hammond’s department. 


Bagot to Canning. 
ELFORD, 
(Draft or copy.) August 10. 
Dear CANNING, 

I did not receive your letter ’till this evening in 
consequence of your having directed it to me at Blith- 
field. I will be as little prosy as I can in my answer 
to it, but the great fairness, as well as kindness, with 
which you have accompanied the offer it contains, 
requires me to be very explicit with you upon one 
or two points. I assure you I have well weighed 
every chance of inconvenience, and discomfort, when 
I resolve most gladly and most gratefully to accept the 
situation in which you are disposed to place me. I am 
perfectly aware of the incessant labour of the office— 
and for that I feel in every respect entirely prepared ; 
and on this point I speak with full knowledge of my- 
self—the thing in which at present I most distrust my 

16——2 
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own sufficiency is the knowledge of French. 1! cannot 
write it, and am utterly incapable of conversing in it, 
but have been in the constant habit of reading it for 
my own amusement. You will tell me with the same 
fairness with which you have told me everything else 
whether this is a stock upon which I can commence 
business. By Pole’s letter which accompanied yours 
Iam made perfectly to understand that my continuance 
in office is to depend entirely upon my being found 
qualified to discharge its duties. 

With regard to my seat in Parliament, if after a 
short trial in your office I do find myself insufficient, 
or (what is more likely) you find me so (and in either 
case we must agree to communicate most familiarly) | 
shall of course be ready to relinquish it when the 
session begins. 


Wellesley Pole to Bagot. 
7 o'clock p.m., Wednesday. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 

I have only time to tell you that Canning does 
not write to you—expects you in town, accepts you as 
his Secretary, and has named you to Nobbs,* who 
highly approves. 


W. WP 
Count Adlerberg} to Baron Wetterstedtt 
LONDON, 
(Translated.) September 25, 1807. 


I have continual Fever till I receive an answer 
whether I have done right or wrong with regard to 
the Duc de Berri’s correspondence. Whatever Favor 
the King may please to show him it does not follow 


that Adlerberg is to pay the postage out of his own 
Uncen ice, % 


* The Ans. + Swedish Minister in London. 
{ Secretary to the King of Sweden. 
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. . . [have not been a little concerned at the Report 
of a change in the Ministry till I had certain informa- 
tion that Mr. Canning’s removal was never in agitation. 
He had been named as first Lord of the Admiralty. 
When I expressed my concern at it, he replied ‘ Soyez 
sur quausst long tems que je resterai dans 0 Adminis- 
tration, je garderai la place qui j’occupe actuellement.’ 
For me personally it would be a great loss if he were 
to be removed. Asa proof of the confidence he shows 
me, and you will have seen that I endeavour to avail 
myself of it, he lately invited me to dinner. This is 
very unusual; for the Secretary of State only gives 
the Corps Diplomatique two dinners of ceremony 
in the Year, but never a family dinner. Unfortunately 
I could not accept the Invitation as it was Post day, 
and I had much to write. It may probably be repeated 
and I may have a favorable opportunity and time to 
bring forward many things that cannot be done in an 
ordinary conference which likewise happens frequently 
on a Post day, except that of last Wednesday of which 
you would find my account very circumstancial. Is it 
necessary to put all such into cypher? or only some 
observations that may require it? My apprehension 
is, that the packet boat may be snapped up by some 
Danish privateer before there may be time to throw 
the Despatches overboard. Apropos to Couriers, the 
following circumstance happened to two that Prince 
Starhemberg received lately. He had sent one from 
home to Vienna by the way of Holland: Upon his 
arrival there he was told he could not proceed on his 
journey as he had come from England. At the same 
time another courier arrived there, coming from 
Vienna to Prince Starhemberg in England whom they 
would not permit to pass the sea from thence; but 
Mr. Prevost, the Imperial chargé d'affaires was adroit 
enough to exchange their Despatches unobserved 
when, after expressing some dissatisfaction, the 
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Couriers returned each to the place from whence he 
came having completely done their business. Enclosed 
is a copy of a letter to Baron Ehrenstein* giving an 
account of my last conference with Mr. Canning con- 
cerning cargoes of pitch and tar. There is no answer 
yet to my note of the 13th. I think it most prudent 
not to insist too much upon it, as it might hurt 
Mr. Canning’s good disposition in the work, one must 
first see what he can do. J am very certain he will do 
all that is possible when the Affair comes before the 
Court of Appeal, of which he is himself a member. 
He acknowledged fairly that Politics there might in 
some degree modify the letter of the law, and I do not 
at all doubt of his good will. I have, from first to last, 
shown him the necessity in the present situation of 
affairs, of not doing any thing to give displeasure to 
the body of merchants, who with us are of such im- 
portance and of whom Government has often such 
great need, and I believe he is convinced of it. May 
I never have to deal with any person but him. He is 
at bottom a reasonable man and esteemable in every 
respect. 

Mr. Pierrepont’s return home shortly is now no 
longer a secret. In my next conversation I will 
sound farther who is to be his successor. I actually 
believe the Person I mentioned last was in agitation, 
and I have no doubt but the King would be pleased 
with him. He has always been an admirer of His 
Majesty and a Friend of Sweden. In the place of my 
former residence we were always much connected. 
He is a young man, some years more than thirty, of 
an interesting appearance ; unmarried. His health is 
not strong, and that possibly may be a hindrance to 
his accepting the offer. He is said, and I believe 
truly, to be at times a little absent, very well informed ; 
but his chief study is languages. I have already 


* Foreign Minister in Sweden. 
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mentioned that he is of the Privy Council as well as 
Mr. Pierrepont and that he is Mr. Canning’s most 


confidential friend. 
ADLERBERG. 


The young man above alluded to is Hookham Frere. 
He did not, however, succeed Mr. Pierrepont in 
Sweden. 

Louis XVIII, who from the French Revolution to 
the Treaty of Paris, a period of twenty-five years, led 
the life of an exile, determined in this year to seek the 
hospitality of Great Britain. 

On October 29 he landed at Yarmouth from the 
Swedish frigate /voya under the title of the Comte de 
Lille, by which name he was to be known in England. 

He is described as coming ashore in the most private 
manner in Admirat Douglas’s barge, accompanied by 
the Ducs d’Angouléme and De Berri, Comte d’Avarey, 
and eight others. He had his first interview with 
Monsieur (the Comte d’Artois), and after breakfasting 
with the Admiral, and duly sustaining the reputation 
of his nationality by presenting the latter’s daughter 
with compliments and roses, drove off to Gosfield, the 
residence of the Marquis of Buckingham, arriving 
there on November 3. He is described in a con- 
temporary record as being uncommonly corpulent, and 
enjoying a particularly good appetite.* 

On board his ship he had already written a letter to 
the King of England, a copy of which is amongst the 
Under-Secretary’s papers, and is here reproduced. 

It then suddenly occurs to Canning that his 
Majesty should not be allowed ‘to land like a scrub,’ 
so he dispatches his Under-Secretary in hot haste to 
try and intercept him near the coast. 


Louis XVIII, to the King. 


A BORD DE LA FROYA EN RADE 
DE GOTTENBOURG, 
(Copy.) le 16 Octobre, 1807. 


Av Ror DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE, 
Monsieur mon Frére et Cousin, je viens chez 
votre Majesté lui demander de me mettre a portée de 
* “Annual Register,’ October, 1807. 
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concerter avec Elle les moyens d’aller en personne 
delivrer mes sujets de l’oppression, arracher I’héritage 
de mes péres des mains de l'usurpateur, et rendre 
la paix a l'Europe. J’y viens avec mon neveu le 
Duc d’Angouléme sous la sauve-garde du genereux 
Gustave IV. l’ami fidéle de V. M. et je puis dire le 
mien. Je n’observe point de formes parceque le tems 
presse et que j'ai la certitude de servir V. M. en Lui 
fournissant un Allié puissant. Cet Allié ce n’est pas 
ma personne, c’est le Roi de France. Dans le principe 
de la-Révolution, les Francois ont cru combattre pour 
la liberté et pour la patrie; cette enyvrante illusion 
est détruite. Qu’importe a la France l’anéantissement 
de la Prusse, des victoires en Pologne, et jusque sur 
les confins de l’Empire de Russie ? 

Mais Buonaparte l’épuise en promettant toujours la 
paix ; et ses triomphes, achetés au prix du sang des 
victimes qui croyent la conquérir; ne font que river 
leurs propres fers et souiller jusqu’au nom du Roi, en 
plantant partout les rejettons d’une race impure. 

Ces verités sont senties, mais le tyran sait leur 
opposer une crainte non moins active, en dénaturant 
les intentions des Souverains et particuli¢rement 
celles de votre M.; il sait encore populariser au gré 
de sa fureur et de son insatiable ambition la guerre 
qu'il fait a la Grande Bretagne. 

Il faut lui arracher le masque, il faut que la vérité 
pénétre. Cependant je dois le dire, V. M. seule ne le 
feroit pas écouter, toute sacrée qu’est sa parole, elle a 
besoin d’un garant. En peut Elle trouver un meilleur 
que le frére et l’héritier de Louis XVI., s’ecriant, 
Francois je vous atteste que les intentions de 
George III. sont aussi désinteressées que son caractére 
personnel est magnanime ! 

Cependant un tel langage, je ne le puis tenir qu’avec 
la sanction de V. M. Ce sont les paroles mémes que 
jaurai entendues, que je puis repéter 4 mon peuple. 
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Dans ce concert entre nous, l’avantage sans doute 
est grand de mon coté; j’en espére mon sceptre, et ce 
qui est bien plus pour moi, le bonheur de la France. 

Mais l'Europe que V. M. veut delivrer, y trouve 
aussi le sien, une paix solide, parceque celle la sera 
équitable. Les traités de Campo-Formio, de Luneville, 
d’Amiens, de Presbourg, ne lui ont point donné la 
tranquillité; la paix de Tilsitt ne la donnera pas 
d’avantage ; bien plus les succés du Corse, poussés au 
dernier terme, procureraient-ils le repos infame de la 
servitude? Non! les fers engendrent la haine, et tot 
ou tard de ses fers mémes, la haine se forge des armes, 
et ainsi les sanglantes calamités du monde seroient 
sans fin; l’equité, on n’auroit jamais dt l’atténdre de 
Buonaparte ni de tout autre né d’un ordre de choses 
incompatibles avec elle: l’equité seule peut donc étre 
la base d’une véritable tranquillité. 

Enfin, V. M. et son généreux peuple, en participant 
au grand bienfait de la paix, y joindront, outre la 
gloire de n’avoir pas fléché devant l’idole, celle d’étre 
les auteurs de la commune felicité. 

Les résolutions doivent étre a la fois sages et hardies. 
Elles offrent, sans doute, moins de chances favorables 
qu’a l’époque de Pultusk et de Preussich-Eylau, mais 
elles laissent peu de choses, et pour le déterminer, il 
n’y a pas un instant a perdre. 

Heureux encore les Rois qui trouvent un moyen de 
salut dans ce que leur dicte |’Honneur. 

Je prie V. M. d’étre bien convaincue de la sincérité 
des sentimens avec lesquels je suis, 

Monsieur mon Frére et Cousin, etc. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HOUNSLOW, 
Sunday, November 1, 1807, 
(Private.) 12 o'clock. 
My meditations on the road have not been 
favourable to your repose. I have thought myself 
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into a complete conviction that we have not done 
altogether right in respect to Louis XVIII. 

If we could have obliged him to go to Edinburgh, 
well—but having once consented to his landing, we 
ought not to let him land like a Scrub; and leave him 
without protection or attention. Somebody ought to 
have been sent to greet him at landing, especially as 
in the absence of such a greeting from us, he will very 
likely receive it from others; from Windham (for 
example) who is in Norfolk, and will post over to 
Yarmouth without delay. 

The mischief is not yet irreparable, and it strikes me 
very forcibly that you are the fittest person to repair 
it. I would therefore have you set out as soon as you 
can (1 know you will hate me for this, but I cannot 
help it) on the road to Yarmouth. I say, on the road, 
because it is possible that Louis XVIII. may have set 
out from Yarmouth before you reach it; but even that 
is not so bad as not meeting him at all. You would 
then only have to retreat to Gosfield Hall, and there 
wait his arrival. 

By taking the Chelmsford and Norwich road to 
Yarmouth, you will pass within four or five miles of 
Gosfield, of which the post town is Braintree—one 
stage beyond Chelmsford—and by sending a messenger 
on before you (whom you may dispatch as soon as 
possible) to Yarmouth, and giving him orders to return 
and meet you on the road, and to take care to get 
before the Royal Cavalcade if they should have left 
Yarmouth on their road to Gosfield, you will be saved 
the chance of arriving at Yarmouth too late after they 
have left it, and will have time to get back to Gosfield 
before they reach it. 

If you find them at Yarmouth you will address your- 
self in the first instance to Monsieur, and say that you 
are sent to learn H.M.C. Majesty’s decision respecting 
Edinburgh without putting H. My. to the trouble of a 
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formal written answer ; that you were purposely not 
sent yesterday to interrupt the first moments of their 
Meeting ; and that whatever the decision of H.M. may 
have been for the present, you are directed to afford 
every facility and to receive his Majesty’s commands. 

You will let Monsieur understand that any official 
communication from M. D’Avaray or M. de la Chatre 
while the King remains in H.M.’s dominions is to be 
made to the Home Office; but that I could not feel 
that I had done my duty to him, if, after having con- 
veyed His My.’s wishes that he might decide to go 
forthwith to Edinburgh—I had not nevertheless in the 
event of the K. of F.’s taking another decision, still 
proffered my seryices in anything in which I would be 
useful to him. And you willrepresent yourself also 
as charged with messages to the same effect from 
Ld. Hawkesbury. 

If you only meet them at Gosfield the same things 
are to be said mutatis mutandis. You were then 
purposely not sent to Yarmouth to trouble them, lest 
you should have appeared to be sent only to enforce 
the decision on the journey to Edinburgh. That being 
for the present put out of the question, it was the duty 
of H. My.’s Govt. to respect the decision which the 
King of France has taken; and therefore you are sent 
to meet him at Gosfield—there to learn his com- 
mands. 

If at Yarmouth any ceremony of honour should have 
been omitted, such as the town affords—see that that 
omission is repaired. If you are in time for the landing 
(which is not impossible) and are consulted about 
salutes, encourage them. 

-You will let Monsieur know that I am gone out of 
Town for a few days; and therefore I was the more 
anxious that you should tender any service, in my 
absence ; and if Monsieur should seem to suspect that 
I am gone partly to avoid being called upon for any 
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political communication with M. d’Avaray, etc. at 
present there is no harm in letting him see that this 
may be partly the case. Otherwise, however, he knows 
very well that I was going back Saturday; and was 
stopped only by the news of the King’s approach. 

If Hawkesbury is in town, see him and communicate 
this letter, and take his instructions. But if he is in 
the country there is no time to be lost, then let 
Hammond communicate to him by messenger the 
substance of what I have written to you—or the letter 
itself, if you do not want it. But at all events you are 
his Ambassador as well as mine; and are to smoothe 
the road from the Foreign to the Home Office. 

If this commission drives you to despair, you may 
abuse Ross—his conscience will tell you why—and to 
punish him take him with you as a companion and 
interpreter Gif you want one). The King, I believe, 
speaks English. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Gro. CANNING. 


P.S.—If you find them at Yarmouth it is not neces- 
sary that you should accompany them to Gosfield— 
only wait at Yarmouth to see them off, and then come 
back the shortest way. 

If there are any complaints or lamentations, you will 
lament the want of notice, the concealment, etc., etc., 
attributing it all, however, either to accident, or to 
agents, wholly unauthorized by the King. 

You must turn over the Sieur Rist to the Sieur 
Hammond. 


Canning to Wilbraham. 


LONDON, 
October 30, 1807. 
My DEAR Bootte, 
... I have been watching an opportunity for 


the last month of getting out of Town for a few days 
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at least to Hinckley. I have not seen my children 
since May, nor Mrs. C. since the end of July. 
Yrs. 2tc., 


Get 


P.S.—Our fleet and army are returned, both larger 
than they went out (for the Yeomanry have recruited far 
more than we lost), and I hope for an episode of three 
months the country will not think that the expenditure 
has been wholly unworthy of approbation.* 


* On October 21 the British fleet, with transports carrying the 
troops, sailed from Denmark on their return from the successful 
expedition to Copenhagen. It arrived at Yarmouth Roads at the 
end of the month, bringing as prizes seventeen ships of the line, 
eleven frigates, and twenty-five gunboats. This formed the subject 
of one of Gillray’s fost successful prints, in which Canning is 
depicted in a boat called the Billy Pitt, rowed by Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh, towing the Danish fleet into harbour. His progress 
is opposed by Lords Si. Vincent, Howick, and Grenville in the form 
of a sea monster, while Napoleon i is seen in the background dancing 
about in impotent rage amidst the smoke of the burning cities of 
Europe. This print is reproduced in Temperley’s ‘ Life of Canning.’ 


CHAP ER Reis 
AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
(Private.) July 23, 1808. 


Reap the inclosures in the letter to Perceval (if you 
have not read them) and then seal the letter and send it. 

Thornton* is guessing as wrong as it is possible to 
guess, but in nothing more so, than in fancying himself 
fit for Spain. Cacodzemonf writes to me that every- 
body at Stockholm blames Moore’st conduct—his 
‘dureté et orgueil’ with the King—though everybody 


* The Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, G.C.B. (1766-1852), 
had been Mr. Hammond’s secretary when Minister to the United 
States in 1791. He went to Sweden as Minister Plenipotentiary in 
December, 1807, but came to England in this year, returning in 1811. 
He was Minister to Portugal in 1817, and again in 1823. He 
negotiated the Treaty with Denmark in 1818, by which Britain 
acquired Heligoland. 

+ ‘Cacodzmon’ (evil spirit), sometimes spelt in Greek, was a 
nickname of Canning’s for some one whose identity the editor has 
been unable to find out ; he is also called Lacodomon, but whether 
that was his name or another nickname is not certain. It is possible 
he may have been Captain Kuckuck of the Hanoverian Legion 
in England, who seems to have been relied on as a British Agent, and 
who made reports to Lord Castlereagh on the question of sending a 
British force to the Continent, which ended in the Waicheren 
Expedition (Castlereagh’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. ii., p. 211). 

{ Sir John Moore had been sent in command of a fruitless expedi- 
tion to Sweden, whence he was recalled to the Peninsula at the 
time when Wellesley was superseded, and reinforcements sent from 
England. He had quarrelled with the King of Sweden, who had put 
him under arrest. He had managed to get home, and was ordered 
to Spain under Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Harry Burrard, whom 
he considered less experienced than himself, and, on visiting Lord 
Castlereagh to receive his final orders, had left the room prophesying 
failure to the expedition in somewhat strong language. Castlereagh 
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admits the King to be wrong. Observe, too, that 
Cacod. thinks in saying this he is saying what is dis- 
agreeable to me—therefore the more true. He thinks 
the K. of Sweden is proposing peace to Russia, but on 
grounds not likely to be accepted. I do not dislike 
the proposal, and I wish the acceptance of it would save 
us the necessity of finding an equivalent for Finland. 

Has Addlehead* no messenger ? 

Has either of the Spaniards consented to go to 
Funen ? + 

Pray look after this business at the Admlty.—that is 
with Pole (for I am sick of all attempts at private 
instigation). 

N.B.—I fully thought the orders now pending had 
been sent seven weeks ago, and pray ask also about 


is said to have mentioned Moore’s parting remark to Canning, who 
expressed astonishment that an officer should be sent in command 
of an expedition for which he predicted failure. It is not clear 
whether Moore was alluding to his part of the expedition, or to that 
under Dalrymple and the whole plan of campaign. Sir W. Napier 
states that Canning wanted Castlereagh to give up Moore,and that 
Castlereagh ‘nobly responded by a bullet,’ for which there is no 
good evidence. The whole question is one of controversy, which is 
dealt with in the ‘ Diary of Sir John Moore,’ vol. ii., p. 239 ef seq., in 
connexion with the accounts in Maxwell’s ‘Wellington’ and Staple- 
ton’s ‘Canning.’ Canning’s meaning in the above letter, no doubt, was 
that it was disagreeable to him to hear that the King of Sweden was 
in the wrong, no doubt preferring that the blame of their quarrel 
should rest only on Moore; for Moore was senior to Wellesley, and 
consequently would interfere with the chances of Wellesley 
eventually having the supreme command in the Peninsula. The 
matter is subsequently alluded to in connexion with an article on 
Moore in the Quarterly Review, by Canning, in 1809. In the London 
Observer of July 10, 1808, there is the following : 

‘Private letters, and even papers from Gottenburg, talk of a 
curious and unexplained misunderstanding between the King of 
Sweden and Sir J. Moore... . All accounts .. . agree in this, that 
Sir John was at one time under arrest, and some even maintain that 
he left Stockholm secretly and in disguise. 

‘Sir John, on his arrival on board the Victory, is said to have 
observed to Sir J. Saumarez, that he had escaped from a prison and 
amadman. The King, on the other hand, repeatedly declared that 
“this man” (alluding to Sir J. Moore) “thwarts me in everything.”’ 

* Adlerberg, Swedish Minister. 

+ Probably in order to try and communicate with Romana’s 
Spanish troops in Denmark. 
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an order to be sent to our ships cruising off the coast 
of France between Boulogne and Brest, to receive a 
man on board, and to coast with him up and down to 
distribute Cacodazmon’s Spanish compilation. 


Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
Tuesday, August 9, 1808, 


(Private.) 1 o'clock. 

I arrived here between nine and ten this morning, 
fully prepared to find that the worst had happened, 
and that I should have only to comfort poor Mrs. 
Leigh and her daughters, as well as I could, under the 
heavy affliction of such a loss. But, though I am 
afraid there is little, if any, hope (the physician will 
not hold out any) of a favourable turn, the struggle 
has been infinitely longer than it was imagined possible 
it should be—and there appears no more symptom of 
immediate dissolution at the present moment than 
there was on Sunday morning, when the letter, which 
occasioned my coming, was written. 

A respite of eight and forty hours, so unexpected, 
naturally awakens feelings, which will only make the 
blow the heavier when it falls. It is precisely in this 
state of things that I find it most difficult to determine 
upon quitting these unhappy girls and their poor 
mother. I cannot help believing that by this time 
to-morrow something decisive must have taken place. 

1 shall therefore wait.... If things should still 
linger here, and it should appear to be absolutely 
necessary | could be in Town for Thursday’s Cabinet 
and return here the next day... . 

You will judge of the nature of what you send me, 
for you are to take notice that I cannot answer by 
post what I receive by post the same day—one gets 
out before the other arrives. 

I am vexed at the additional weight of trouble that 
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is thus thrown upon you. I will ease it all I can by 
endeavouring to think of whatever is likely to be 
wanted, and sending directions on any such point to 
you to-morrow. 


P.S.—Poor Léigh’s present state is that of an abso- 
lute torpor. While he retained the power of speech, 
his constant topic of enquiry was the trial of Win- 
chester.* You may assume what this must have added 
to the affliction of those about him, and what it must 
add to other feelings about other persons’ conduct. 

God bless you. 


The following letters were written after Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had landed in Portugal, and shortly after 
Vimiera. Spanish as well as Portuguese deputies 
had been to London to ask for aid. The Ministry, and 
Canning especially, thought the time had come to make 
an effectual blow at the arrogant power of Napoleon. 
The Spanish deputies did not ask for men so much as 
for money, clothes, and ammunition, and that an army 
should be sent to Portugal, which would act as a 
diversion in their favour against the French. Perceval 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was called upon 
to find considerable sums to assist Spain, which was 
nearly bankrupt. 

On July 4 the official declaration had been issued 
ordering the cessation of hostilities with Spain, and 
Canning had sent Mr. Charles Stuartt to Corunna, 
accompanied by the Galician deputy, with an offer of 
a loan to his Government of £200,000. 

Mr. Hunter was also sent out as Consul to the 
province of Asturias, with orders to explain that Great 
Britain desired united action in Spain, and that it would 
be impossible to deal with the provinces separately. 


* Canning’s aunt, Mrs. Leigh, had a daughter by her first husband, 
Mr. Percival, who married Colonel Norton Powlett. The latter 
brought an action against Lord Sackville at Winchester for crim. con. 
with his wife, obtaining £3,000 damages. The Rev. W. Leigh was 
now Dean of Hereford. 

+ Afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothesay, Ambassador to Paris in 
1815, and later, to St. Petersburg. Charles John, Earl Canning, 
married his daughter Charlotte. 
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Sir William Napier charges the Foreign Office with 
dealing with ‘every knot of Spanish politicians sepa- 
rately,* but Canning’s orders to Hunterf clearly show 
that this was not the case, and that his wish was to 
deal only with a central Junta, and as soon as it 
might be formed send to it an accredited Minister. 
The jealousies of the various Spanish provinces, and 
their difficulties in combining to form a central Govern- 
ment, prevented Canning’s wish being realized at the 
time, and the provinces had to be helped separately, as 
they possessed the only machinery for administration, 
though Canning refused to recognize officially their 
provincial Juntas. The policy of uniting the various 
Governments into a central assembly, though it failed 
at this time, was successful a few years later. 

Mr. Stuart, instructed by Canning, prevailed on 
Spain to revise her tariffs against our commerce, which 
had been put on in the interest of France, and were 
almost prohibitive to British shipping. The effect of 
this was. greatly to facilitate our trade, not only with 
Spanish and Portuguese ports, but soon after with the 
Spanish Colonies in America. 

British trade with the Baltic had been almost ruined 
by high tariffs, and the increased facilities now obtained 
in South America were part of the beginning of a 
policy continued by Canning when again Foreign 
Secretary fourteen years later, which he summed up 
as ‘calling in the New World to redress the balance of 
the Old.” That if the French were to have Spain, it 
should be Spain only and not her possessions in the 
New World, was as evident to Canning’s mind in 
Napoleon’s time as it was when French troops occupied 
the country in 1823. A letter quoted later will show 
that the importance of South America, as compared to 


Spain by itself, was not absent from Napoleon’s mind 
also at the time.t 


* Napier’s ‘ Peninsular War,’ vol. i., book ii., ch. i. 

t Given in an article for October, 1906, by J. Holland Rose, in the 
American Historical Review, in which Canning’s policy in regard to 
Spain in 1808 is ably dealt with in connexion with his subsequent 
oe of separating Spain from her colonies in America, the so-called 
“ Indies. 


{ See Mr. Vansittart’s letter to Lord Castlereagh of August 7, 
1809, p. 266. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
Wednesday, August 10, 1808, 
4p. 5 p.m. 

Show the drafts to the Spanish Deputies to Perceval. 
I do not well see how we can do without a third 
500,000 dollars, and if he can afford it, the sooner it is 
given the better. 

The Bars for Cadiz I believe are embarked. One 
500,000 for the North are ordered. A second (accord- 
ing to my plan) will close our account there. And 
then we may pause till there is an Assembly of 
Cortez. : 

This third will require a letter to the Treasury, of 
which you will easily find the form in Hammond’s Book, 
and for which you may use one of the blank signars, 

I would send more blank signats, but I have no 
long papers, therefore my drafts are on 4to. Send me 
some to-morrow. Thornton’s draft of course—and 
those to the Deputies too — you will send to the 
Cabinet to-morrow—indeed all. 

I intended to have written to Jacobi* to-day. But I 
will not keep the messenger any longer—as I hope he 
will now reach town by twelve—or certainly before 
the Cabinet meets. 


Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
August 10, 1808. 
The hopes which I expressed yesterday (if I did 
express as much as I really felt) turn out to have been 
unfounded. The night has produced a sad change: 


* Sir Jacobi Kloest. This letter is quoted in Temperley’s ‘ Life of 
Canning, p. 84. In it Canning defines his policy with regard to 
Austria and Prussia, which is the subject of his article in the 
Quarterly Review of a later date (see p. 303). 
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and it seems now hardly possible that he should 
survive another four and twenty hours. 

{am of so much comfort, and likely at the moment 
when the event takes place, to be of so essential use 
here, that I feel it impossible to go away, without 
absolute necessity. 

... It never fell to my lot actually to see the pro- 
gress of death before. It is very shocking. Adieu. 


P.S.—I am called upon for my letters for the mail. 
But here is yours arrived from Town—only one letter 
(of Barrow’s),* nothing from yourself. So I stay. 

Yes, here is a letter from you which was overlooked 
in the first delivery. 

The blunder about the Pluto arises from this—the 
Admiralty never gave me advice of the Pluto’s being 
ready to sail—and therefore no letter was sent to 
Huntert by it. It was at the moment (I suppose) 
when Ld. Mulgrave, after being reproached for inert- 
ness was determined to be extraordinarily alert—and 
this is the way he took to show his alertness. 

The money is not for Leon. And I really cannot 
conceive on what authority Admiral Montagut gave 
such an order, The result is that a ship expressly for 
the purpose of setting this right must sail immediately 
to Gijon. 

I will send a draft to Hunter by the messenger. 
But look back through my former drafts to Hunter 
and you will find one (I think) stating not that these 
500,000 dollars specifically, but that a// the money sent 
to Hunter is to be shared with Leon and Castille. 

Possibly (but I hope not) the letter to the Admiralty 
may have mentioned Leon. 


* Sir John Barrow, Secretary to the Admiralty. 

{+ Mr. Hunter was sent by Canning to Gijon to act as British 
Consul to the province of Asturias. 

ee Sir George Montagu, Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth. 
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Quarrels about the sharing of the money paralyzed 
the action of the Spanish provinces, and ae William 
Napier gives some strange cases of malversation of 
funds on this head. 


Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
August 10, 1808. 

I do not understand Sir J. Dyer’s rage, or reasoning. 
If he will go back no otherwise than as he went before 
he must go from Lord Castlereagh’s office. I have 
not the slightest objection to his doing so, nor will I 
take the smallest trouble about it. 

He must only Be so good as to let me know if this 
be what he means—that I may look out for somebody 
else to execute the inclosed commission. He was the 
bearer of the letter from the /uuta, and therefore it is 
fit that he should have the option of being the bearer 
of the answer which the King has commanded to be 
returned to it. 

I cannot employ Sir J. Dyer militarily but civilly— 
and (as he sees) pastorally I am very willing to employ 
him—and as he is already a Lieutenant-General and a 
Senator of Oviedo, what more can he want to complete 
his character ? All which you might state to him from 
me, if he had got to think you well enough acquainted 
with him to do so. 

Add the port at which the ship had best land in 
England. 


Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
August 11, 1808. 


I have opened Souza’s* Cavalry letter. The answer 
to it is that all the details of the corps (which I know 


* John de Souza (1730-1812), Portuguese Minister in London. 
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nothing of) were to be settled by conference at the 
War Department. Iwas then to write to the Ordnance 
for what was wanted. I have done so. I cannot write 
again without fresh communication both with the War 
department and the War office. Sir Robert Wilson 
never mentioned one single word to me of his proposed 
changes. If he had I should have referred him to the 
War department. 

Pistols, I know, cannot be given, and about rifles I 
know Sir Robert Wilson had a conversation with 
Lord-Chatham, so that it is impossible that he should 
now be bringing that article forward as a new request. 
He has either got them already, or they are not to 
be got. 

Read this, if it be legible, to M. de Souza. 


Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
Thursday, August 11, 1808, 
2 p.m. 

We expect every moment poor Leigh’s dissolution. 
He has struggled hard, but he cannot last many hours. 
I hardly know what to say about getting away. I 
must endeavour first to get Mrs. Leigh and the girls 
away if [ can—for it is dreadful to leave them here 
helpless and unsupported. Fortunately there is a 
gentleman here, a distant relation of Leigh’s, and we 
hope one whom he has named as his executor, who 
will relieve me of some of the most shocking details 
which follow such an event, which I hardly know how 
I should manage. 

I have not been able to finish Jacobi, but you shall 
have him to-morrow. I hope I have left nothing else 
undone. 

Here comes the post, but if I detain this letter to 
open it I shall be too late. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
Friday, August 12, 1808, 

I had scarcely closed my letter to you yesterday 
when poor Leigh breathed his last. His death was 
almost without a struggle, and was attended with such 
appearances of piety and happiness (appearances in- 
dicated by his countenance—for speech or motion he 
had none) as have eminently contributed to the con- 
solation of his family, and have made my endeavours 
to comfort and sustain them much more successful 
than they otherwise would have been. 

My first endeavour has been to persuade Mrs. Leigh 
and her daughters to remove from hence to their own 
house at Plumstead (about twenty miles from this 
place and within three or four of Norwich), which, 
by promising to accompany them, I have prevailed 
upon them to do. 

They are just now setting out, and I shall follow 
them as soon as the post comes in. I must at all 
events have gone to Norwich in my way to Town, for 
upon opening the will I find (to my infinite dismay) 
that I am appointed executor, without any coadjutor 
except (what will be no great help) Mrs. Leigh... . 
I hope to set out for Town and to arrive there in the 
course of Sunday. So adieu till Sunday. 

Most affectionately yours, 
Cee 


Canning to Bagot. 


YARMOUTH, 
August 12, 1808, 

I send the long meditated letter to Jacobi written 
out at such starts and snatches that I hardly expect 
you to find it legible or intelligible. 

If it can be fairly transcribed send it, as soon as 
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finished, together with the letter to which it is an answer 
and with D’Ivernois’ note on the same subject (in- 
scribed some time ago) to the Duke of Portland, with 
a request that he will return it with his suggestions 
when he has read it. 


P.S.—If there is anything which you wish me to 
read a messenger might reach me with it on the road, 
I shall travel all night, and cannot begin reading 

in my chaise till daylight. 


An interesting account of General Miranda’s* views 
with regard to Spanish South America will be found in 
the following letter and enclosure from Mr. Vansittart, 
who in 1802, as Secretary to the Treasury, had assured 
Miranda of British support in his projects for obtaining 
the independence of those colonies. 

It would be natural that Apodaca, the Spanish 
Ambassador in England, should be suspicious of a 
man who had held official positions in South America 
in the service of Spain, but had since quitted that 
service, and had formerly been promised British 
support against Spanish interests in the New World, 
although, owing to the Peace of Amiens, no action had 
been taken at that time. Between 1804 and 1806 
Miranda had received aid directly from British naval 
officers in American waters, and indirectly from the 
Admiralty, in support of his designs. Just before 
Spain declared war against England in 1804, he had 
a conference with Pitt and Dundas at the latter’s house 
at Wimbledon. Sir Home Popham was present, and 
embodied in a detailed memorandum} the whole case 
for England to damage France through weakening 


* Francisco Miranda (1750-1816), born at Caraccas, Secretary to the 
Government of Havannah during the American War, after which he 
quitted the Spanish service. He served under Dumouriez in 1791. 
He established a republic in Caraccas in 1811, subsequently being 
defeated and captured by the Spanish. ; 

+ Popham’s memorandum is printed in an article entitled 
‘Miranda and the British Admiralty,’ in the American Historical 
Review, vol. vi., April, tg01. There is an article on the subject in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1809, by which it appears that Fox, 
when Foreign Minister with ‘all the Talents,’ was not inclined to 
support Miranda in America. 
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Spain, and at the same time improve British commerce 
by aiding Miranda’s projects for the independence of 
the colonies. Admiral Popham was tried in 1807 for 
failing to take Buenos Ayres, and this memorandum 
was laid before the court in his defence, but was not 
allowed to be published. Canning’s policy that he 
carried into effect in later years, when again Foreign 
Minister, is now foreshadowed by Miranda, according 
to his friend Mr. Vansittart, and the value of Spain 
and her American colonies as compared with Spain 
alone does not seem to have been absent from 
Napoleon’s calculations. 

The policy was no new one even then. It had been 
suggested as early as 1741, and Miranda had laid it 
before Pitt in 1790 at the time of the friction between 
England and Spain over the Nootka Sound Question. 
The General was the real founder of the independence 
of the South American provinces, in which he ulti- 
mately was successful in and after 1811; but being 
afterwards betrayed, he was sent in chains to Spain to 
end his days in prison. Like Dumouriez, with whom 
he had served, he had at this time come under British 
protection, and both men were useful to the Foreign 
Minister. 


Rt. Hon. Frederick Robinson, M.P.,* to Bagot. 
DOWNING STREET, 

(Private.) August 11, 1809. 

In my official letter to you of this date, upon the 
subject of General Miranda, I have acquainted you, 
for the information of Mr. Canning, that Lord Castle- 
reagh was not aware of any ground existing for the 
apprehensions entertained by Admiral Apodaca upon 
the subject of that officer’s conduct. 

I am further desired by Lord Castlereagh to transmit 
to you, for Mr. Canning’s private information, a copy 
of a letter which Lord Castlereagh has received from 
Mr. Vansittart upon this subject, His Lordship having 


* Afterwards Viscount Goderich and Prime Minister. Earl of 
Ripon 1833. 
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applied to Mr. Vansittart, from knowing that he was 
much acquainted with General Miranda, and believing 
him to have (as Mr. Vansittart himself states) consider- 
able influence over the General’s mind. 

Lord Castlereagh thinks Mr. Vansittart’s statement so 
satisfactory, that he conceives there can be no difficulty 
in conveying to Admiral Apodaca the assurance con- 
tained in my official letter: at the same time, if Mr. 
Canning should think it expedient, Lord Castlereagh 
will have an intimation repeated to General Miranda, 
that the protection which is now afforded to him by 
the British Government will be withdrawn, unless he 
conforms himself to their views and wishes. 


Rt. Hon. Nicholas Vansittart, M.P., to Viscount 
Castlereagh, M.P. 


[Copy.] GREAT MALVERN, 

(Private and confidential.) August 7, 1809. 

My pear Lorp, 

I should have felt considerable uneasiness from 
your Lordship’s letter of the 24 Instant, sensible as I 
am of the delicate situation in which Government is 
placed, if I did not feel confident that in some way or 
other Apodaca has been misinformed, and I can have 
no objection to state distinctly, for your Lordship’s 
and Mr. Canning’s information only, my reasons for 
thinking so. 

First, I am satisfied that Miranda has heard nothing 
thro’ Brazil since he received the letters, which I 
shewed you, to which he did not return any answer ; 
but I think he mentioned something to me ofa duplicate 
of an old letter of his, which he supposed to have been 
interrupted, and of which it is possible Apodaca may 
have heard. Secondly, because I have strong reason 
to believe that at present he only wishes to be quiet 
and to wait for events: and this not only from his 
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declaration, but from his conduct on a very critical 
occasion which lately happened, and which I should 
certainly have mentioned to your Lordship, if I had 
not found you wished, as far as possible, to keep clear 
of all communications on the subject. 

About six weeks ago, M. received a communication 
from Caraccas, his native place, pressing him in the 
strongest manner to go there immediately; stating that 
those who had opposed him when he appeared off the 
Coast in 1806, were now among the most eager for his 
return, offering him any money he might want, and 
even mentioning that a ship was ready for his accom- 
modation. He consulted me immediately, and offered 
to take your directions as to the answer he should 
give, but I thought it best (considering what you had 
said to me) to advise him to decline the offer entirely 
with civility, without involving you in any way in the 
business. He accordingly answered that he did not at 
present think it advisable to go out, and referred the 
persons who wrote to him to the Public Accounts, and 
to his correspondence with your Lordship (of which he 
sent a copy) for the state of affairs. 

I think this transaction very material, not only to 
show his present disposition, but to prove how 
essential it is even to Spanish interests that he should 
remain as at present under the protection of this 
Government. If he was to leave this country, where 
could he go with personal safety but to the United 
States of America? And, if he had received such a 
proposition there, I cannot doubt he would have 
accepted it, and that the consequence would have 
been an explosion which could not fail of being 
very mischievous, whatever the result of it might 
have been. 

I certainly do not attribute this disposition to be 
quiet to any change in his principles; but to his con- 
viction that what he wishes must take place speedily in 
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the natural course of events—ie., either that Spain 
will be overrun by the French (which is his decided 
opinion), and that, in that event, a separation of the 
Colonies under British protection will take place of 
itself; or that, if Spain should be able to maintain the 
contest, she will be obliged to adopt a more liberal 
policy towards the Colonies, and admit them to a full 
participation of liberty and civil rights. Of this there 
has very lately, for the first time, been some appear- 
ance ; tho’ Buonaparte was wise enough to assume the 
masque of it at first, by calling the pretended Deputies 
of Mexico, Peru, etc., in common with those of Spain, to 
the assembly at Bayonne. But what has particularly 
pleased M. is the intelligence that the Marquis del 
Toro, and some other persons whom he considers as 
friends at Caraccas, and who had been arrested, and 
were even said to have been executed, by the Jamaica 
papers, have been set at liberty by the new Governor 
of the Caraccas. 

I certainly shall not fail to use all my influence 
(which I believe is considerable with him) to confirm 
this disposition to be quiet ; and I think I can answer 
for his doing nothing without consulting me. If you 
wish me to make communication to him as from your 
Lordship, in addition to my own advice, I shall be 
happy to do it. 

I remain, my dear Lord, etc., 
(Signed) N. VANSITTART. 


Canning to Bagot. 


4, BRUTON STREET, 
Sunday, August 14, 
7 o'clock. 
I am just arrived. I shall go to bed for three or 
four hours, and, after your information, I shall not go 
to South Hill to-day. 
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Do you mean by ‘being at home’ that you shall dine 
at home to-day? and if so will you dine me? Not 
if you had any other engagement. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 11, 1808. 


I have written a Draft to the Ld. of the Treasury 
according to Ld. Castlereagh’s suggestion, and com- 
prising all the Asturian demands—which I quite agree 
with him cannot be complied with as demands from 
Asturias.* My notion, and his, is that a complete 
equipment for an army of 50/mf there should be pre- 
pared—to be applied to the use of the army of Spain 
generally, when such an army takes the field. 

My little boy is a great deal better—better than I 
expected to find him. 

I will stay here, if I can, till to-morrow sen-night. 

This Box, which I return, came to me quite open, 
and I cannot lock it. The openness did not signify, as 


* This refers to demands for money and equipment for an army 
in Asturias, the northern province of Spain on the sea-coast, which 
the deputies from Spain already referred to had been asking for. 
Huskisson was Secretary to the Treasury, but another letter on the 
same day says that he was away, and that Henry Wellesley was 
in charge of the office. The sentence about Asturian demands no 
doubt means that the demand for money for an army on the 
northern coast of Spain, though probably made by Asturian deputies, 
was ‘a matter that concerned all Spain, and not only that province 
through which the demands came. It was Canning’s policy, which 
he impressed on the various agents sent by him to Spain, such as 
Charles Stuart and Hunter, that the separate provinces were not to 
be dealt with as such, but that the endeavour was to be made to 
bring about the formation of a central government with which only 
to negotiate. The difficulties were great owing to the jealousies of 
the provinces of each other. Canning had instructed Stuart on 
July 6 to explain that each province could not have a separate British 
envoy, but as soon as they could unite in one provisional government 
he would at once send an accredited minister. For Canning’s 
action at this time, see an article by Dr. Holland Rose, entitled, 
“Canning and the Spanish Patriots in 1808,’ in American Historical 
Review of October, 1906. 

} Fifty thousand. 
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it was sealed up—but how came it open? and why 
will not it lock ? 

Pray send me my letter to Jacobi; and Cacodzemon’s 
(if you have it, if not Ross can find it) to the Emperor 
of Russia. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 

(Private.) September 15, 1808. 

I return to Mr. Pierrepont’s* letter. Iam very glad 
that you have written to him, and procured so explicit 
an answer; because I should have been excessively 
sorry to have sent him on a Mission, which appears 
so little to his taste, without a knowledge of his real 
opinions and pretensions; and, with that knowledge, 
it is of course quite impossible for me to think of 
doing so. 

I am very far from presuming to set a value on 
Mr. P.’s services, and I have no doubt he must have 
performed some, of which I have had no opportunity 
of judging. But I confess if Lord Malmesbury or 
Lord St. Helens (among the old-established class) 
or Leveson or Frere (among the more modern) were, 
either of them, to set up a claim never to leave England 
on a Foreign mission without ‘a special mark of the 
King’s favour’ to bribe them to it ;—I should feel that, 
with all the rest of the Foreign list calling for employ- 
ment without such a stipulation, it would be difficult 
indeed to put that list by, and employ the person by 
whom such a stipulation was made. And I have 
quoted names with any of which it is certainly no 
disparagement to Mr. Pierrepont to compare him; 
and with respect to which I could not be supposed 
to be influenced by any want of personal partiality. 

Of any services of Mr. P.’s, of which I have had an 


* Rt. Hon. Henry Manvers Pierrepont. 
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opportunity of judging, I really do not think I speak 
unfavourably when I consider the seat at the Council 
Board—(a greater favour, I believe, in the King’s mind 
than any other that can be bestowed as merely 
honorary, a favour since refused to others much his 
senior in the profession), as not only a fair, but a signal 
mark of the King’s favour. 

As to what may be the claims resulting from Mr. 
Pierrepont’s ‘prospects in life,’ I really do not think 
myself at all qualified to form an opinion; nor how far 
‘prospects in life’ form any claims to preference in 
the distribution of professional remuneration. I have 
already had occasion to state with the utmost frank- 
ness and humility, in the course of a correspondence 
with Mr. Pierrepont, that I do not think myself in- 
titled to meddle in the remotest degree in the dis- 
pensation of the general favours of the Crown. Any 
application of that sort must be sent to higher powers. 
I will not stand in the way of its success. I only wish 
not to have it charged to my professional account, 
because that cannot be, without subjecting me to an 
accusation of partiality from others. 

Even if there were not this difficulty 1 in the way of 
his acceptance of the Swedish mission, I should be 
loth, after what he says of his health, to press to Mr. P. 
to accept of it, as a Red Ribband (however broad) 
would be but a slight defence against the climate. 

Since receiving your letter I have proposed the 
Mission to a person whom I think in all respects 
highly fitted for it—in temper, ability, and rank too— 
for I think rank necessary to do away with the ill 
impression of Thornton (who as you know was forced 
upon my choice by P.’s sudden return) and to balance 
Stedington. 

I should not have thought of making the proposal 
till I had Pierrepont’s answer, as I considered the 
Mission as in some sort his property, and when there 
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are not above four in Europe, I should not have liked 
to appear to rob him of it. 

Of course, this letter is not for his perusal. The 
substance of it (in your own words) you will probably 
think it right to communicate to him. 


The events alluded to in the next few letters are 
chiefly connected with the war in the Peninsula. 
Lord Castlereagh had, with some difficulty, convinced 
his colleagues that unless our army in Spain was re- 
inforced disaster must ensue. Canning’s letter of 
September 11, quoted above, shows that he wanted 
no convincing. Sir Arthur Wellesley was considered 
too junior an officer to command the increased force, 
although a Lieutenant-General and on the spot. Sir 
John Moore, who had been sent with a useless expedi- 
tion to Sweden, was recalled, and ordered to Spain 
with 10,000 men. On July 30 Wellesley was super- 
seded, and Sir Hew Dalrymple appointed to the chief 
command. In the meantime Wellesley defeated Junot 
at the Battle of Vimiera, in spite of the timid counsels 
of Sir Harry Burrard, his senior officer, who, having 
landed and taken command the day before, disapproved 
of the attack on Junot which Wellesley was about to 
carry out. The former general considered that it 
would be more prudent to wait until Moore could 
arrive with his reinforcement. The French, however, 
settled the question by themselves attacking Wellesley, 
who defeated them on August 21 at Vimiera, and had 
all but completed a decisive victory when Sir Harry 
Burrard arrived on the field, and suspended all further 
active operations until Sir John Moore could arrive 
with his troops. The same night Burrard was him- 
.self superseded in the chief command by the arrival of 
Sir Hew Dalrymple. General Kellerman was then 
authorized by Junot, who had become alarmed at the 
state of affairs, to make overtures for a convention, 
under which the French should at once evacuate 
Portugal. 

This was the Convention of Cintra, signed on 
August 30, and is ‘the intelligence received yesterday’ 
of Canning’s letter of September 17. 

There is no need to describe what were his feelings 
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on the subject, which were shared at the time by the 
gta of people in England. 

ir Charles Cotton, the British Admiral, objected to 
Junot’s stipulation, which had been embodied in the 
Convention, that the Russian fleet in the Tagus should 
be allowed to leave unmolested, and it was finally 
agreed that the Russian ships should be made over 
to Britain until six months after the conclusion of a 
general 3 sie 

The Marquis Romana, alluded to in the same letter, 
was in command of a considerable Spanish force that 
had been sent out of Spain to Holstein by Napoleon 
for his own purposes, and had been detained there by 
the presence of a British fleet that had arrived in the 
Baltic in March. Spain now having revolted against 
the French, Romana and his force were available as 
allies of the Briti$h in the Peninsula. 

The difficulty was that Romana, interned in Holstein, 
with no news of events in Spain, except through French 
sources, all his means of communication being jealously 
guarded, could not be informed of the changed circum- 
stances of his native country. 

The news was carried to him by means of a romantic 

lot devised by Frere, who in former days had been 
fi intimate friend at Seville and Madrid.* 

An adventurous priest named Robertson was 
furnished with secret instructions by Frere, the pass- 
word for his recognition by Romana being a line of 
Spanish poetry on which Romana and Frere had once 
disputed. He proceeded to Denmark, and after many 
difficulties succeeded, at the risk of his life, in passing 
the French lines, and brought Romana into com- 
munication with the British Admiral in the Baltic. 
The result was that in August more than 9,000 Spanish 
troops, whom Romana by bold and vigorous action 
had managed to get across the sea into Sweden, were 
available for embarkation on the British fleet, which 
transported them to the coast of Spain. 

The gallant Marquis, who in appearance was said to 
look like a Spanish barber,f was a hero worthy of the 
best days of Spanish chivalry. After getting free from 
Napoleon by methods more in keeping with those days 

* ‘Hookham Frere and his Friends, Festing, pp. 156-158. 
+ See Crabbe Robinson’s ‘ Diary.’ 
VOL. L 18 
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than modern times, he paid a visit to London, where 
he was naturally somewhat of a celebrity and a persona 
grata to Canning. 

The success of the plot by which Romana and his 
troops were freed from their enforced idleness in 
Denmark belonged entirely to Frere,* who, as our 
Minister at Lisbon, had not otherwise distinguished 
himself during the war, and has been blamed for the 
scarcity or inaccuracy of his reports at the time with 
regard to the French forces or movements. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
(Private.) September 17, 1808. 


You will see in the several letters which I send you 
for distribution what are my feelings upon the intelli- 
gence received yesterday.t 

I trust you would have told me if you thought my 
coming up necessary or useful. But I take for granted, 
nothing like approbation will be expressed before 
there has been a full Cabinet upon the business—and 
Percival’s note said nothing of an intention of meeting 
before Tuesday ; but spoke of further information as 
requisite and as being expected. 

The capture of the Russian fleet in the Baltick will be 
a great thing—to be sure-—but it will change its nature 


* The Duke of Wellington suggested the employment of Robertson, 
whom he had formerly made use of in Ireland. The Duke knew 
Romana well, and considered him a bad general, but very clever 
(see Sir H. Maxwell's ‘ Life of Wellington,’ vol. i., p. 147). Canning 
had a better opinion of his military capacity, as may be seen from 
-his aruste in the Quarterly Review alluded to later, which article also 
defends F sere. 

{ The Convention of Cintra. Junot’s army was to be transported 
to France by British vessels, with no stipulation that it was not to be 
used again during the war. The Russian fleet was nearly allowed to 
escape in a similar manner. Stuart wrote to Canning, pointing out 
the dangers of the Convention, and that Junot’s army was blocked 
up at Lisbon and should not be set free to fight again against Spain. 
Sir William Napier ignores this point, and finds fault with the ‘ dis- 
graceful public clamour ’ against the Convention (Napier’s ‘ Peninsular 
War,’ vol. i., book 2, ch. vi.), but Junot’s army had sailed while Stuart 
was writing to Canning, : 
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from being an article of luxury and superfluity to one of 
absolute necessity after the genteel arrangement of 
the Tagus. I suppose we have to thank Cotton that 
the Tagus is not a safer shelter than a Baltic port. 

My letter to Ld. Chatham to be forwarded by 
messenger. 

My letter to Romana ditto if Romana is not yet in 
town. You will see that duplicates of my two former 
letters to him are to be inclosed in it. 

In. if the 16,000 parr of shoes required by Romana— 
ought not to be 16,000 shoes for horses. It is an odd 
doubt, but look at his paper, and you will see the 
grounds of it. 

I will see General Blucher’s emissary on Monday at 
eleven. 

You will remember that messengers will find me on 
the road from seven to seven on Monday. 

Let Ross write to Romana to dine with me on Friday.* 


P.S.—I suppose Hammond is out of town. But I 
cannot avoid expressing my resentment against Mr. 
Howe, whose dilatoriness cost me two hours of a fool’s 
paradise, and many of bitterer disappointment than | 
should otherwise have experienced. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
Sunday, September 17, 1808. 


I send you a copy of a letterf which I wrote yester- 
day to Castlereagh by a messenger whom he sent to 
me with Dalrymple’s despatches—his letter to the K. 


* Romana had come to England and interviewed the Lord Castle- 
reagh, and left for Spain on October 2, 

+ A strong letter setting forth his objections to the Convention, 
published in ‘ Letters of Lord Castlereagh,’ vol. ii., p. 438 (new series). 
On September 28 Canning wrote direct to the King, sending Castle- 
reagh a copy to show to the Duke of Portland. In the letter he says 
he was not present at the Cabinet which ratified the Convention, and 
tells the King the reasons for which he disapproved of some of its 
chief conditions (‘Letters of Lord Castlereagh,’ vol. ii., p. 455), 
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and the K.’s answer—and the drafts of some despatches 
to Dalrymple which I trust will not have been sent off 
before I get to town, or at least will not have been 
sent without my alterations. 

I send you also a second letter to Castlereagh— 
which after reading you will have copied—and for- 
ward. The inclosure need not be copied as | shall 
get it back. Every successive light that is thrown 
upon this business makes it worse.* 

The Extraordinary Gazette was bad beyond all my 
apprehensions. And there is nothing in any part of 
Dalrymple’s correspondence to extenuate it. 

The inclosed copy is written in the hand of a person 
who has been almost as saucy as an under Secretary 
in rejecting all my poor attempts to satisfy myself or 
appear satisfied. 

Adieu till to-morrow. 


P.S.—Send me anything worth hearing to meet me 
on my road. But I am afraid the Russian fleet in the 
Baltick is to escape us.+ 


Canning to Bagot. 
BRUTON STREET, 

(Secret.) September 30, 1808. 

We are in a very great scrape indeed. I really do 
not know whether the success of the operations before 
a Baltick Port, or rather of the negotiation which 
Thornton has set off to help to conduct there, may not 
depend in a great measure on the circumstance of 
Thornton’s being apprized or not of the victories in 
Portugal, and if the Extraordinary Gazette was sent 
on Friday the 2nd. I think he would have been 

* See Canning’s letter of August 14, 1809, p. 318. With regard to 
Wellesley and the Convention and Dalrymple’s capacity, see a letter 
from Charles Stewart to Lord Castlereagh of September 17, 1808 
published by Lady Londonderry in the Times of September 21, 1908. 


Pa note, on Admiral Saumarez, to Canning’s letter of January 16, 
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apprized of it. If sent by a messenger, which it cer- 
tainly was not, he certainly would have been so. 

We must be more attentive another time. I think 
it used to be a matter of course in the office to prepare 
a circular to all our Ministers abroad, on the arrival 
of any good news. Perhaps we have now no more to 
come. But at all events let it be a standing rule in 
future. And let it be a rule once a week to write to 
all our Ministers, if it be merely to acknowledge their 
despatches or to say that none have arrived. This 
will be sure to remind one if there is anything to say. 
And let it be a rule also to send off a messenger with 
good news. The mere arrival of an English messenger 
in Stockholm with the news of the battle of Vimiera 
would have been enough to reconcile the people to the 
English alliance. 

Shew this to Hammond. 


Canning to Bagot. 


(No. 24), BRUTON STREET, 
Sunday, October 2, 1808. 


My DEAR CHARLES, 

You will see by the enclosed that t’other 
Charles* has met with a bad accident. I must there- 
fore go to Claremount to-day. I shall not set off till 
between 3 and 4. Call here before that time—and 
pray send me the drafts to Thornton when they come 
from the King. 


P.S.—I rather repent me of having said anything 
about the Portuguese Proclamation in my draft to 
Thornton,t because the more I think of it the less I am 
satisfied with what it does, and there is no necessity 
for saying anything about it. I think therefore of 
having the despatch written over again—with that 
omission —and send the new one to overtake the 


* Charles Ellis. 
+ Sir Edward Thornton, Envoy to the King of Sweden. 
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messenger at Harwich—with a private letter to 
Thornton desiring him to substitute it for the other. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
(Enclosure.) Saturday evening, October 1. 


My DEAR CANNING, . 

If there is a possibility of your coming down 
here to-morrow, I am sure you will, in charity to 
poor Charles, who has broken his leg; and being con- 
fined (as I fear for many weeks), is of course doubly 
anxious to enjoy the comfort of seeing you. The leg 
has been set, and (I trust) well set, but the groom who 
conveys this is to bring down Horne with him if 


possible. 
GE Erie 
Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
Monday morning, October 3, 1808. 


Charles [Ellis] desires me to say it will be a great 
comfort to him to see you, if you can come here to-day. 

If there is no impediment to your doing so, therefore 
I hope you will. But do not come because I pressed 
you yesterday, unless you otherwise would. 

Shall I send my carriage (which is doing nothing 
here) to meet you at Twickenham, so that you may 
leave Mrs. Bagot hers? : 

Let me know by a messenger—and you shall find it 
waiting your arrival. 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
(Private.) Thursday morning, October 5, 1808. 


Could you make Sir A. Wellesley* dine with you 
to-morrow ? or contrive that he should meet us at 
Pole’s on Saturday ? 

Charles as well as possible. 


* On September 17 Sir A. Wellesley obtained leave to return to 
England to attend to his duties as Irish Secretary. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
(Private.) Friday morning, October 14, 1808, 
If I should not be able to get out of town (which I 
think I cannot), will you give me the dinner to-day 
which I was to have had yesterday ?—and could you 
have Pole—that we might talk Baltick—about which 
I am very uneasy. 


N.B.—Not if you have any other engagement as you 
had yesterday and would not tell me. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Friday night, October 14, 1808. 
There is another Mission which it is very difficult 
to fill... . Do you think Lord W. would take it ? 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
Sunday, October 16, 1808. 

I have a letter from Colonel Gordon* (which un- 
luckily I have thrown into the fire by mistake) 
informing me that Arthur Uptonf will undertake the 
Mission to the Baltick. 

I dare say you know him. Pray see him and 
Gordon: and appoint him for Wednesday, at any hour 
consistent with my other appointments which begin 
at 12 and go down to three (I think), and Petersdroff 
and him together for Thursday morning at twelve. 


* Colonel Sir Willoughby Gordon, Secretary to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

+ General Sir Arthur Upton, K.C.B., younger brother of the first 
Viscount Templetown. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
October 18, 1808. 


I suppose you were to see Gordon first (by calling 
at the Horse Guards) without A. Upton—and state all 
that you have stated to me, as doubts from me—with 
the exception of course of the Horse Guards fancy 
part, and dwelling chiefly upon his being sure to be 
missed. 

Having destroyed Gordon’s note I do not feel quite 
sure whether he tells me that he has spoken to Upton 
or not. That you will find out. 


Napoleon was now contemplating a descent on 
Spain in person, but before he could proceed to carry 
out his plan, he decided to meet the Emperor of 
Russia at Erfurt in Germany. 

The meeting took place on September 27, and 
terminated on October 17. Napoleon, who was in- 
tending to divorce Josephine, proposed to himself to 
form a connexion by marriage with the Russian 
Imperial Family, but the Emperor did not encourage 
the suggestion. Europe, however, was impressed 
with the idea of an intimate union of the two Emperors, 
though each in secret distrusted his ally. Before 
leaving Erfurt they addressed a joint letter to the 
King of Great Britain proposing a general peace. 
The terms were such as no capable British Minister 
could have accepted, least of all George Canning.* 
The Emperors probably knew this very well, but the 
letter served Napoleon’s purpose, enabling him to 
show to France and the world that, though he was 
disposed for peace, the obstinacy of England, stood in 
the way. 


* For Canning’s reply, in the name of the King, to the Emperor of 
Russia, see the ‘Life of Napoleon I. by J. Holland Rose, vol. ii., 
p. 185. Only two persons, MM. de Champagney and de Romanzoff, 
were present with the two Emperors at the Conference, and the pro- 
ceedings were kept secret, even from Metternich, 
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Canning to Bagot. 


, BULSTRODE, 
(Private.) Sunday, October 23, 1808. 
Nothing can arise out of this overture from Erfurt, 

such as it turns out to be, that need change my pro- 
jects respecting you. On the contrary, it affords a 
new and covering pretext for sending you, at present, 
rather than any other person, and accounts for a 
temporary mission. 

But will Mrs. Bagot ever forgive me? and will she 
bear your absence with fortitude? You may be back 
again by the meeting of Parliament. 

Let me hear from you at Claremount to-morrow. 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
October 31, 1808. 


I have stipulated with Augustus Foster* (who has 
just been here) that he shall be ready to leave Town 
on Friday to go by the Packet—announcing ‘ toujours 


qui.’ 


* Afterwards the Right Hon, Sir Augustus Foster, then twenty- 
eight, second son of John Foster, an Irish M.P., by Elizabeth Hervey, 
daughter of the fourth Earl of Bristol, Lady Elizabeth Foster 
married secondly (1809) William, fifth Duke of Devonshire. Foster 
was supposed to be related to the Royal Family, though it will be 
seen from a later letter (p. 302) that Baron d’Armfelt thought other- 
wise. He was an M.P. and in diplomacy, and in 1811 was appointed 
Minister to the United States, but did nothing to avert the war of 
1812. From 1814 to 1824 he was Minister at Copenhagen, and then 
at Turin. He committed suicide at Branksea Island in 1848, 


CHAT UE hic 
THE DAYS OF THE PENINSULA 


Tue charge of mercenary motives or a love of money 
was a favourite weapon of attack on Canning, used, 
not only by irresponsible satirists or pamphleteers of 
the day, but also by his political opponents in Parlia- 
ment or society. 

Even Lady Malmesbury, his admirer and friend in 
earlier days, hinted at such motives respecting his 
marriage, as will be remembered from her letter to 
Sneyd. 

The attack on the Ministry for the Embassy to 
Lisbon, on Canning’s return thence to office in 1816, 
was nothing more than a charge of a similar nature 
against him. 

It must be remembered, however, that Canning 
himself was occasionally guilty of employing personal 
methods of attack, and this with irritating sarcasm, 
that no doubt provoked equally bitter retaliation. As 
one of his biographers* relates, ‘for years he had 
never made a speech without making an enemy.’ In 
spite of these contemporary gibes, history relates 
numberless instances a kind-hearted generosity on 
his part, and it is pleasant toadd particulars of another 
such action, not generally known. 

At the beginning of the year 1809 Sweden concluded 
a subsidiary treaty with Great Britain, Canning being 
Foreign Minister, and the Baron d’Ehrenstein nego- 
tiating with him as representing Sweden. 

Charles Bagot, after the signing of the Convention, 


* Temperley’s ‘Life of Canning,’ p. 252, a quotation from Lord 
Erskine, 
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wrote as follows to Mr. Merry, our representative at 
Stockholm : 


FOREIGN OFFICE, 
March 21, 1809. 

I think it right to trouble you with one line to tell 
you what the public despatch does not tell you, and of 
which Mr. Canning’s private letter will, I daresay, 
take no notice, viz., that upon Mr. Brinkman repre- 
senting to Mr. Canning the wish of Baron d’Ehrenstein 
that the customary present upon signing the Treaty 
should be made to him in money instead of a snuff 
box, Mr. Canning consented to this, upon the con- 
dition that his present also upon the occasion should 
be applied to the $ame charitable purposes for which 
Baron d’Ehrenstein had destined his own. 

Mr. Brinkman is therefore now in possession of the 
present which was intended for Mr. Canning, as well 
as of the £1,000 for Baron d’Ehrenstein. 

M. de Brinkman will of course represent the whole 
of this transaction to Baron d’Ehrenstein by the 
messenger whom he is to despatch on Friday next, 
upon the receipt of which Baron d’Ehrenstein will no 
doubt present your snuff-box to you—at least, if he 
does not, I beg you to lose no time in sending me 
word, and I will procure from M. de Brinkman a 
receipt for Baron d’Ehrenstein’s £1,000 which Mr. 
Canning did not think it delicate to ask for this 
morning. 


This letter is endorsed by Sir Charles Bagot, then 
Ambassador to the Netherlands, in March, 1829, as 
follows : 


Memorandum. 

20 years after this letter was written Count Wetter- 
stedt made a funeral discourse upon Baron d’Ehren- 
stein, in which he adverted to the transaction 
mentioned in this letter. 
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It was on this occasion that I thought it right to 
address to the Editor of the 7imes newspaper the letter 
of which the enclosed is a copy. 


The letter to the Zzmes, which is enclosed, and was 
published on March 13 in that paper, begins as follows: 
‘An article of which the following is a copy has 
appeared in several of the foreign newspapers.’ The 
letter goes on to quote in French the account of Count 
Wetterstedt’s speech in memory of Baron d’Ehrenstein, 
in which he describes how the Baron, instead of re- 
ceiving the customary present on the signing of the 
Treaty, had asked to be allowed to receive its value in 
money (£1,000), in order that it might be used in the 
purchase of corn for a Swedish province much in want 
of such assistance. Mr. Canning, the Count added, 
touched by the motive of the request, at once 
acquiesced. 
he letter goes on to say that the facts with regard 
to the Baron are correct, but that it is due to the 
memory of Mr. Canning to add that he acceded to the 
request only upon the condition that the ike customary 
present from the Court of Sweden to himself upon the 
same occasion should be applied, as it was applied, to 
the same benevolent purpose, adding that M. Brink- 
man, Swedish Minister at the time in London, was 
still living, and could bear testimony to the truth of 
the statement. The letter is dated March 6, and 
signed ‘A Friend of Mr. Canning.’ 

In a memorandum of Secret Service money paid 
under the authority of the Under-Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, now in the possession of the editor, 
there is the following entry with regard to this honour- 
-able and generous transaction: 


No 64. March 21, 1809. £1,000 0 o. Present to 
Baron d’Ehrenstein by his own desire in lieu of a 
snuff box on signing the subsidiary Treaty with 
Sweden. 


To which is appended a note: 


Mem. I have no receipt for my Draft No. 64 for 
1,000. The money was paid by Mr. Canning’s 
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orders to Mr. Brinkman, the Swedish Minister in 
London, for Baron d’Ehrenstein—vide Mr. Canning’s 
separate despatch of the 21st March, 1809, to Mr. 
Merry at Stockholm.* 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 


January 16, 1809. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 


In my letter to the Russian Ambassador at 

Paris . .. there was a sentence at the end, to this 

effect, ‘As to the overtures made by Admiral Sau- 

marez,f | am commanded to state to you, that they 

were ‘nullement autorisés par sa Cour.’ What is 
become of this sentence ? 

I think it may be advisable to add to the papers the 


* The equivalent of this sum appears to have then been the 
perquisite of the Minister concluding a treaty—e.g., an entry for 
December 22, 1807, is: ‘£1,050 to Messrs. Rundell and Bridge for 
M. Alopeus’s snuff box.’ David Alopeus was the Russian Envoy to 
Sweden, and had been Minister in England. 

+ Admiral Sir James Saumarez, afterwards Lord de Saumarez, had 
been second in command at the Battle of the Nile. He was given 
command of the Baltic fleet early in 1808, with the Victory,;which 
was then commissioned at Chatham, after being thoroughly repaired 
after Trafalgar, as his flagship. He was instrumental in enabling 
Sir John Moore to get away from Sweden after the King had 
attempted to detain him there under arrest, previous to the expedition 
to Spain which ended in Moore’s death at Corunna. On September 1, 
1808, Saumarez, in conjunction with a Swedish squadron, was prepared 
to attack the Russian fleet, but was prevented by adverse winds. 
The Russians sent on board the Victory, as a spy, a man who had 
formerly served as an officer in the British navy, who pretended to 
understand no English. He was recognized, and was shown over 
the ship, which was cleared for action, with extra shot to each gun. 
On some of the shot the sailors had chalked ‘ Post paid’ and ‘ Free, 
George Canning,’ it being an idea among the bluejackets that whoever 
stopped a letter properly ‘franked’ was punishable by death. The 
spy took the hint and retired crestfallen, as related by the Admiral’s 
biographer, who was then on board the Victory. A fortnight later 
Saumarez wrote to the Emperor of Russia, thinking it probable that 
Alexander had not heard of events in Europe and that Spain had 
revolted against the French, and proposed making terms. The 
Emperor, before the letter could reach him, had left to meet 
Napoleon at Erfurt. This action' of the Admiral’s was what was 
nullement autorisé (‘Life of Lord de Saumarez,’ by Sir John Ross). 
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Despatches in which I communicated to Spain and to 
Sweden the overtures from Erfurth and the answers— 
or extracts from the answers—from Thornton and 


Frere.* 
(5: &. 


The next letter refers to the finding of a Court of 
Inquiry which had been appointed by the Government 
in ovenibart for the purpose of investigating the facts 
that had led to the Convention. The Court finally 
made its report-at the end of the year, and the King, 
in accepting it, expressed his disapproval of part of 
the Convention and rebuked Dalrymple. The Court 
found all the Generals free from blame, except to a 
small extent Sir Harry Burrard, and even he was in- 
cluded in a general eulogy of the officers concerned. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 

(Private.) January 18, 1809, 9 a.m. 

With infinite pain and labour I have devised the 
inclosed Paragraph. Let me know whether you think 
that it answers its purpose, which is to convey un- 
mistakeably the King’s Sentiments without 1st saying 
anything of the precise mode of his proceeding in the 
business by Court of Inquiry—which I really believe 
not to be proper. 

2ndly calling upon Parlt. for any opinion.— 
or 3rdly leading Parlt. to believe that we have any- 
thing to propose. 

Send the papers back to me with your comments as 
soon as you can—for I am going to a partial Cabinet 
at 10. 


Parliament met next day. Mr. Ponsonby, leading 
the Opposition, attacked the Government on affairs in 
Spain and the Court of Inquiry, and charged Ministers 
with their former ‘dastardly aggression’ in Denmark, 


* Envoys respectively to Sweden and Spain. 
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alluding to Canning’s expedition to Copenhagen. 
Canning replied, defending Ministers, and on the 31st 
spoke at length on the overtures at Erfurt,* for 
which purpose he wanted to be reminded of the last 
occasion when Napoleon's overtures were refused, as 
may be seen from his next letter. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
January 25, 1800. 
Pray look out the address moved in January 1800— 
or 1801 (when was it?) upon Buonaparte’s first 
Overture to this Countryf—and that moved by Lord 
Norwicht on the rupture of the last Paris negotiations 
and work out of them a Draft for an Address to-morrow 
according to your own excellent understanding. 
Let me have it in the course of the day. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
January 25, 1809, 
£ p. 11 pm. 

When I left the office to-day at } p. 4 I requested 
Hammond to beg of you to send the Draft of the 
Address to me at the House of Commons—with orders 
if I had left the House of Commons to follow me to the 
Cabinet at Ld. Liverpool’s. I was at the House till 8, 
and have been at Ld. Liverpool’s ever since, waiting 
the two last hours for the return of a messenger whom 
I sent to you to inquire after the box—Which upon 
my return home I find lying quietly upon my table— 
and Major the messenger who brought it swears that 

* See ‘Annual Register.’ ' 
+ The Address to the King at the opening of Parliament in 1800, 
approving of the reply to Bonaparte’s overture for peace (see Canning 


Sneyd of January 6, 1800). 
pecker ae Duke of Gordon in Scotland, created Earl 


of Norwich in 1784, 
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Conway gave it him with no other direction than to 
bring it here. 

I beg you will confront Major and Conway to- 
morrow—Whichever is in fault I will most certainly 
dismiss. This is not the first nor the tenth neglect of 
the kind, and the consequence of this is to have made 
to-day’s Cabinet useless, and to lose me all to-morrow 
morning, which I particularly wanted to have to myself, 
and which I must now give up to another meeting upon 
the address. 

Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
February 8, 1809, 10 a.m. 

Instead of calling upon me here, I must trouble you 
to meet me at the office after church. Ld. H. Petty 
wants to move for extracts of my correspondence with 
Sousa upon the subject of the Convention, and I must 
look the whole of it through before I can give him an 
answer whether I will grant any of it.* Pray get it 
together—if you have it. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
February 15, 1809. 


Pray look through all the Brazilian correspondence 
received since the date of my last despatches (which 
I think is all since No. 12 of Lord Strangford’s) and 
note what requires to be answered. 


_ * The motion of Lord Henry Petty (who succeeded as second 
Marquis of Lansdowne in this year) censuring the Convention of 
Cintra was rejected in the House of Commons by a majority of fifty 
and a subsequent motion to inquire into the conduct of the war was 
also rejected by nearly double that number. While Canning was 
speaking for the Government on the latter motion in the House of 
Commons, he was interrupted by cries of ‘Fire! fire!) Drury Lane 
Theatre was burning, and the House occupied itself for some time 
in debating whether it should adjourn or not to witness the blaze 
(Sheridan’s Life, Fraser Rae, vol. ii, p. 125). The burning of 
Drury Lane was the event that brought about the publication of 
oe Addresses,’ written for the reopening of the theatre 
in 1812, 
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Prepare (all out of your own head) an answer from 
the King to the Prince Regent’s letter about Sir S. S.* 

Prepare also a draft to the Consul Sir J. Gf ex- 
pressing displeasure at his intrusion upon the Prince 
Regent, and warning him that if he misbehaves again 
he will infallibly be recalled. 


P.S.—I send you a very curious letter . . . do you 
not think the writer might be made useful to Giffordt 
(our Giff4.) and so gain a decent addition to his 
income ? Of course the name must not be mentioned 
to Gifford or anyone else. The letter strikes me as 
well written. Did you see the ‘ Residence in France’? 


Although the final appointment of the Commander- 
in-Chief did not rest with Canning, and there was con- 
siderable opposition to his views both within the 
Cabinet and outside, there can be no doubt that it was 
to Canning’s insistence that England owed the for- 
tunate decision that the war in the Peninsula should 
be continued, and that Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
placed in supreme command. 


* Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, commanding the South American 
Station. He had made the naval arrangements for the Prince Regent 
and family escaping from Lisbon to Brazil on the entry of the French 
in 1807, while Lord Strangford, then also at Lisbon as Minister, had 
settled the whole affair with the Portuguese Royal Family. The 
Portuguese Court was now in Brazil, and Lord Strangford had again 
been accredited to it as British Minister. The Naval Commander 
had quarrelled violently with the Minister, whose name was also, 
although more carefully spelt, Sydney Smythe. They wrote letters 
abusing each other, and Lord Strangford complained of the Admiral, 
though a subsequent correspondence that the latter had with Canning 
seems to show he had acted in accordance with his secret instructions. 
Sir Sidney Smith was summarily recalled a few months after the 
above letter was written. Lord Strangford, when he came home 
from Lisbon after the Prince Regent’s flight, had drawn up an 
account of the whole affair for Canning, taking all the credit; but 
many years after Sir William Napier attributed it chiefly to Sidney 
Smith. Lord Strangford replied, and finally there was a lawsuit on 
the subject with the Sun newspaper in 1828. 

+ Sir James Gambier, British Consul. . 

+ William Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review, was.‘ our Gifford,’ 
as distinguished from John Gifford, whose real name was Green, the 
author of a Life of Pitt, and editor of a continuation of the Anti-/acobin 
as a review, after his namesake had given up the original publication 


in 1797. 
VOL. I. 19 
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‘My opinion alone was the cause of the continuance 
of the Peninsular War,’ said Canning to Mr. Stapleton, 
his private secretary and political biographer. e had 
written to Charles Ellis at the end of 1808, expressing 
his earnest wish that Wellesley should have the com- 
mand in Spain.* ci 

The letters which follow from John Villiers at 
Lisbon speak strongly with regard to what 1s necessary 
for a successful campaign. His ‘decided opinion that 
Wellesley would almost double any reinforcement, 
written to Bagot, was probably not meant for the eye 
of the Under-Secretary only. It is reasonable to infer, 
especially as he writes that he knows how busy Can- 
ning must be, and therefore does not write of details 
from the seat of war to him personally, that the state 
of affairs on the spot would nevertheless come before 
him, and must influence him. These urgent reminders 
of what is wanted for a campaign might almost have 
been duplicated for the Crimea in later times, or, in a 
lesser degree, for South Africa. The men’s heads had 
been forgotten, the purchase of remounts would be 
better done by nen who understood the business, and 
so on. No doubt it will be ever so, and the ready 
critics, who have not to act in the matter themselves, 
can always find consolation by remembering that 
exactly the same thing is certainly going on at the 
same time with regard to the enemy’s army. In later 
years, while Mr. Stapleton was compiling the memoirs 
of his late chief, he wrote to Sir Charles Bagot: 


Will you forgive my reminding you of the letter 
(which you mentioned as probably being in your 
private archives) from Mr. Canning in 1807, 8 or 9, 
which shows the exertions which he made to secure 
the appointment of Sir A. Wellesley to the command 
in Portugal. The mere fact that such a letter exists is 
all that I want, because it will enable me to assert that 
of which I have at present only word of mouth testi- 
mony with more confidence than | have at present.t 

* Quoted in Sir H. Maxwell's ‘ Wellington,’ vol. i., p. 127. 

t Written from the Board of Customs, October 29, 1829. There 


can be no doubt of Canning’s anxiety that Wellesley should com- 
mand, but there is no letter specifically answering the question, 
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Sir Arthur reached Lisbon on April 22, and with 
a British force of some 25,000 men, together with a 
rather larger force of Portuguese under Beresford, 
at once advanced against Soult. The campaign of 
Talavera was fought, ending in Wellesley’s return to 
Badajos, where his army went into cantonments in 
September. 


kt. Hon. John Charles Villiers* to Bagot. 


LISBON, 
Sunday, March 5, 1809. 

I will not trouble Canning with detail, or minute 
and active attention on which all the effect of his 
instructions will entirely depend, and without which 
this country willbe lost, whatever may be the councils 
or the intention of Government.f 

I could have taken out with me in the same ship 
(had I been desired or permitted to procure it) every 
article of cloathing for the first 10,000 men: oh! 
Cloathing, we are only now expecting! Pray see that 
the rest is more expeditiously sent, and though blue 
is the preferable colour, do not wait for that, cloath of 
any colour whatever is preferable to a day’s delay. 
Fustian jackets and coarse cotton short trowsers will 
do perfectly well for some corps of 1500 strong and 
might relieve the market if there is any occasion for 
so doing. There would moreover be a_ peculiar 
benefit in thus introducing and disposing of some 
of our cotton manufactures. If this idea is adopted, 
remember that enough fustian of a better quality is 
sent out for officers’ uniforms; for nothing can be 
procured here. 

In the equipments which are coming, the men’s 
heads have been forgotten, pray let caps of any sort, 

* John Charles Villiers succeeded his brother in 1824 as third Earl 
of Clarendon, he was then Envoy to the Court of Portugal; M.P. 
1784 to 1824 for various boroughs. He had married Mrs. Wellesley 


Pole’s sister. 
t See Sir H, Maxwell’s ‘ Life of Wellington,’ vol. i., p. 136. 
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helmets, hats, or any covering for the head be sent 
out instantly, and according as Gov't proceed pray 
follow up the supply of what is wanting. 

In regard to the cavalry I would advise the pur- 
chase of 1 or 2 thousand mares either in England or 
Ireland or both. They will be cheaper, ultimately 
advantageous here to re-stock the country, which 
has been drained and plundered of everything, and 
will not interfere with the remounting of our own 
cavalry. 

But this will be all money thrown away unless the 
purchases and approving of these mares is entrusted 
to the same persons (and to the very best of them too) 
who conduct this service for the cavalry. 

General Gwyn is now I believe unemployed. But 
I had myself rather trust Capt. Quist at Woolwich to 
approve than anyone else. 

As to saddlery the best thing would be to employ 
Cuff of Half Moon St, and to fix him to the Last Jndia 
prices. 1 know that this would be a good agreement 
for the public. If you tell him that the recommenda- 
tion of him comes from me, he will do his duty, and 
with more expedition than any other man. 

Now, I shall not apologize to you for this letter—No, 
not if the service were ten times more minute. 

The success of everything depends upon the detail 
and the manner of its execution, and we have lost so 
many that we have not one more moment to lose. 

. When I say this I do not mean that you should see 
to this with your own eyes, only employ someone to 
see to its execution besides offices or contractors. . . . 

Pray do all you can to forward arms being sent 
out... . Remember that not a button or the most 
trifling ornament for a cap is to be got here under a 
twelvemonth.... 

Yrs, etc. 
J. C. ViLuiers, 
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Villiers to Bagot. 
LISBON, 
March g, 1809. 

... Let me beg of you to follow up the detail of 
any general measures which may be taken in defence 
of Portugal. Depend upon it the moment is critical 
in the extreme, though the case is not desperate. But 
after the best measures are decided all depends upon 
detail and execution, and we are generally deficient 
in that. 

If it ever turns to the good you shall know more of 
the difficulties which I have had to contend with, and 
of the preparations which I have made for forwarding 
the views of Govt, and Gen! Beresford’s* arrival is a 
great thing; but nothing will do without an Army and 
Sir Arthur I say this to you in perfect confi- 
dence. ... Is it worth while to have it put in the 
papers from authority that no part of my baggage was 
ever stop’d at Lisbon and that I never did prepare to 
embark on board the Venus or any other ship as 
reported in the foreign newspapers ? 


Villiers to Bagot. 
LISBON, 

(Private.) \March 25, 1809. 

... 1 know how much Canning’s time must be 
taken up. Believe me that you cannot do him or the 
public so great a service as by following up the detail 
and execution of any plan of reinforcement which may 
be adopted. 

Weare here in a most critical state, and we have in 
a great degree, by delay and other causes, brought it 
upon ourselves. Every exertion must be made to 
repair it. Pray do not let them think of putting the 
Commissariat department here of both armies under 


* Marshal Beresford, afterwards Lord Beresford, had just been 
sent out, 
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any other than under Mr. [Rawlings’ ?] general super- 
intendence, and pray take care that there is no mis- 
understanding about the nature of the pecuniary aid 
afforded. I mean as to any Treasury or paymaster’s 
order or appointments. 

The portion of the Portuguese army which we pay 
is not a subsidiary Corps taken into the service and 
pay of Great Britain, but we advance the money 
necessary to enable the Portuguese Government to 
pay their army, and I am to manage its application as 
wellasIcan.... Do not let the reinforcements wait 
for a grand expedition, but let everything be dispatched 
as fast as possible. 

You know my decided opinion that Sir Arthur 
would almost double any reinforcement. But for his 
own sake I cannot wish him to come unless he brings 
strength with him. 


Sir Walter Scott to Bagot. 


EDINBURGH, 
March 20, 1809. 


DIR; 

J am honoured with your letter, and beg to 
acquaint you for Mr. Canning’s information that young 
Clanranald* arrived in this country lately, and to the 
great joy of his friends appears to have entirely laid 
aside all thoughts of the preposterous marriage with 
Mrs. Hall. 

-I cannot express how much the friends and guardians 
of this young gentleman considered themselves as 
indebted to Mr. Canning for his interference in a 


* A Highland chieftain, Reginald Macdonald, twenty-fifth Captain 
of Clanranald, who ran through a large fortune, and seems to have 
been much given to matrimony; for, after Canning had kindly 
rescued him from Mrs. Hall, he married, three years later, Lady 
Caroline Edgecumbe, then Lady Ashburton, and finally, in 1855, 
Elizabeth Newman. He was M.P. for Plympton. He is the hero of 
Maurice Hewlett’s recent novel, ‘The Stooping Lady.’ 
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matter of such deep importance to their ward. They 
hope the matter is now entirely at an end, and that it 
will be unnecessary to give Mr. Canning or Mr. Merry 
any further trouble. 

I have also to request you will make my personal 
acknowledgements acceptable to Mr. Canning, and 
accept my thanks for the trouble you have yourself 
had in this business. And I am, Sir, 

Yr very obedient and obliged servant, 
WALTER SCOTT. 


P.S.—The guardians of Clanranald consider Mr. 
Canning’s interference as having been in all human 
probability the only thing that could have broken off 
this deplorable cdnnection. 


Canning to Bagot. 
BRUTON STREET, 
March 25, 1809. 

First read over the tnclosed letter, taking Hammond 
with you—and then pray make a copy of it for me with 
your own fair hand-—and (if you think it will want 
many alterations) draughtwise. I hope to be at the 
office by 5, at which time Granville Leveson is to 
call there. But if I should not come before 4 p. or 
3 p. 5, as he is going out of town to-morrow—show 
him this—and report to me his comments upon it. 

I wish him to wait for me to-morrow. 


N.B.—This day two years I kissed hands for my 
Office. 

(Endorsed.) 

The letter here mentioned was Mr. Canning’s first 
letter to the Duke of Portland, stating the impossibility 
of his continuing to act with the Government as it was 
then constituted.* 


* See Huskisson to Dundas of September 1g for this letter, and 
the circumstances which led to Canning’s duel, on p. 326. 
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Canning to Bagot. 
Sunday, March 26, 4 p. Io. 


Your box is only this moment delivered to me owing 
to your messenger conceiving that because I was not 
to be disturbed it was necessary that the Box should 
be kept out of my sight downstairs, till I was actually 
putting on my coat and ready for breakfast. However 
Lieutt Ross* had the goodness to knock me up at 5 
this morning with the remainder of Merry’s despatches ; 
judiciously keeping a specimen for your disturbance. 

I send you what were given to me, and I return 
yours that Brinkman’s despatches may be forwarded 
to him with the apology for the torn state of one of 
them which you will find in Merry’s letter. When 
you have read them, you had better send them back 
here, and follow them yourself that we may see what 
is to be done about sending to the King, and circu- 
lating a Bulletin.t 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Tuesday, March 28, 1809, 11 p.m. 


My DEAR CHARLES, 

I have great pleasure in communicating to you 
a correspondence in which your friend appears (as I 
think) with so much credit. You will not be surprized 
that I did not mention its commencement to you, 
while its end was uncertain. 

I ought to tell you (but you or Mrs. Bagot should 
have an uncomfortable feeling upon the subject) that 
it was not what Mrs. Bagot said yesterday at dinner 
that particularly ‘directed my attention’ to the report 
in Cobbett.{ I found it on my table before I came to 

* Tyrell Ross was private secretary to Mr. Canning at the Foreign 
Office, 1807-1809. 

} Probably with regard to the dethronement of the King of 


Sweden. 
{ William Cobbett, conducting the Weekly Register. 
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you, in a black cover sent by the twopenny post, with 
the passage marked and scored in red ink. Perhaps 
I should otherwise not have thought of taking notice of 
the matter. I had not quite made up my mind to do so. 
I think you will have no repugnance to copying the 
inclosed letters for me, to be sent to Charles Ellis. 
Lyttelton* has has acted like a man of honour. The 
account which Boringdon gives me of his conversation 
and behaviour is, if possible, more creditable than his 


letter. 
Ever affectionately yrs. 


Canning to Bagot. 
e BRUTON STREET, 
March 29, 1809, 4 p. II. 
In ¢his stage of the business I can consult you. Let 
me know if you feel what I have written to be enough 
for Lyttelton as well as for myself. 
I mean to set him quite at ease and to show him that 
I thank him. If you are satisfied take a copy of my 
letter and send it. 
If you wish anything changed, come and tell me. 


Canning to Bagot. 
March 29, 1809. 

I feel the greatest uneasiness about my last private 
letter to Merryt—so much so that late as it is I 
earnestly wish a vessel to be procured from the 
Admiralty and a messenger to be sent to pursue the 
former messenger to Gottenburgh—and bring back his 
despatches. 

Never again on any account whatever must a letter 
compromising (as this does) the life of an individual go 
uncyphered. The order to the messenger to destroy 

* Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, M.P., afterwards third Lord Lyttelton. 

Antony Merry, who had been Minister in France in 1802, and 


later to the United States and Denmark, was now British Minister 
in Sweden. 
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is far from comforting me. It is an order that leaves 
him perfect and unquestioned master of the Despatches 
to do what he will with them and render no account. 

Send off another messenger without delay. Send 
anything—I care not what to Merry as a mere pretext 
—but bring the former despatches back—undestroyed. 

Send my duplicates of these despatches, if they are 
harmless, but not of the private letter—even in cypher. 

Send 2 blank Signs for the despatches in case 
there should be two of them. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Monday, April 3, 1809. 
Pray make your copy conformable to the alterations 
in view. The Letter is gone. 


(Endorsed by Bagot.) 
Mr. C.’s letter of resignation to the Duke of Port- 
land.* 


kt. Hon. J. C. Villiers to Bagot. 


LISBON, 
(Recd. May 14.) April g, 1809. 
.. if we can but raise a sufficient army, every 
thing will succeed, but the situation is critical beyond 
imagination—general statements of it, such as a dis- 
patch admits of give no adequate idea, or picture, 
however true and well founded. 

Worse than Corunna on the one hand—and the 
complete liberation and disposal of the Peninsula on 
the other, depend on our having such an army from 
England as we may have almost immediately, aided 
by Portuguese, whose numbers and conduct depend 

* This letter will be found in Walpole’s ‘Life of Perceval,’ vol. i., 
p. 347. It is dated March 24. It will be remembered that it was 
sent to Bagot on the 25th for consideration by him, Hammond, and 


Granville Leveson. It was, therefore, no hasty resolution on Canning’s 
part. The Duke laid the letter before the King. 
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only upon how many we can arm and how far we can 
officer them with British officers. 

Pray make Bayley* /e// you the real dangers, and 
the hopes of our position on the Peninsula at the 
present moment. 


Sir Arthur Wellesley arrived at Lisbon a fortnight 
after this letter was written. 


Ft. Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, M.P., to Bagot. 
(Private.) April 10, 1809. 
My pear Bacot, 

. .. Although I can have no right to interfere 
and perhaps as little to give my opinion, yet I must 
thus privately and confidentially assure you that the 
paying for our Peace will be the death blow of our 
rising influence at the Porte. The Turks attend to 
those alone whom they respect and fear. Hence 
forward they will always feel that we depend on 
them more than they depend on us; and influenced 
by such a sentiment they will not even permit us to 
assist in saving their tottering Empire. 

We have a precedent for buying off hostilities in 
what F. North did in 1794 at Algiers. He persuaded 
the Dey of Algiers to accept 40,000f as the price of 
his not molesting the Corsican trade, and the con- 
sequence of that step has been that the Barbary 
States now rank us in point of estimation with the 
other European Powers. I had proofs of this without 
end when I was at Malta. 

Pray don’t quote these opinions of mine; but really 
I cannot but think it unfortunate that such a secret 
article should have been admitted; and indeed I feel that 
our Dragoman Pisain (tho’ admirable in most respects) 
could not have been a good assistant where there was 

* Colonel Bayley, Villiers’ private secretary, was being sent home 


to make (as is stated earlier in the letter) ‘a personal communication 
on a subject of importance with Mr. Canning and Ld. Castlereagh.’ 
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a clashing of British and Turkish Interests. I know 
you will excuse my thus thrusting my opinions 
upon you. 
Yours ever most truly, 
Cu. ARBUTHNOT. 


Hon. John William Ward, M.P.,* to Bagot. 
Recd. April 12, 1809. 


Could you ask when the Success sails . . . there is a 
notion here that she is going to the Mediterranean... 
my reason for wishing to know is that the Surveillante 
has been stopped by Telegraph as well as by the S.W. 
wind (which take notice, by an unalterable law of 
nature, always blows when there is a fleet which it 
is particularly desirable to send down channel, and 
that in case this should be a prelude to further delays, 
I should be very glad, like my prudent friend Lord 
Castlereagh, to have two strings to my bow. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
April 10, 1809. 


I was not aware of the order to stop the Survezllante 
—and [ think it most mischievous. 


* John William Ward (1781-1833), M.P. 1802 till 1823, when he 
succeeded as Lord Dudley and Ward. He was employed in Paris 
and Italy, and for a short time in Vienna, in 1817. He was a strong 
supporter of Canning’s, and one of his ‘party’ in the House of 
Commons in 1812-13. 

Canning offered to make him Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office in 1822, which he declined. In 1827 he was Foreign Minister, 
and created Earl of Dudley. He signed the Treaty for the protection 
of Greece, which was, however, the work of Canning. 

In later years he was eccentric, and finally had to be put under 
restraint. He had a habit of talking to himself in |two different 
Se which was said by his friends to be only Dudley talking to 

ard, 

When Foreign Minister he accidentally put two dispatches into 
the wrong envelopes. Prince Lieven, who opened one, returned the 
letter with an assurance that he had not read it, but, suspecting it to 
have been done on purpose, formed a high opinion of the British 
Minister’s diplomacy. 
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Is Ld. Castlereagh in town? or coming? I cannot 
interfere with Mr. Cooke’s* orders. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
April 15, 1809, + p. 8. 

In the accompanying box for the Duke of Portland, 
you will find Sir Arthur’s letter to Pole: which you 
will take out to return to Pole. You will equally take 
out, but to keep for me the D. of P.’s note. And you 
will read to yourself, and to C. Ellis if he (and he only) 
is with you, the other Letters: and then forward the 
box to its destination. 


P.S.—Mrs. Canning remarks that it is impossible 
that Mrs. Bagot should have made any proper engage- 
ment for dinner to-morrow since your party has been 
put off and that she hopes therefore that she will come 
with you. I inclose a card, which you can fill up for 
this purpose in any way that Mrs. Bagot may require. 


Mr. Antony Merry to Bagot. 
STOCKHOLM, 

(Private.) April 14, 1809. 

... 1 doubt much if the Russians, French, and 
Danes will allow me to stay here long enough to 
receive an answer to this .. . if your communication 
to me in cypher be of much importance... send it 
to me en clair to Gothenburg. 

Apropos of Mr. Canning’s answer to Mr. de Brink- 
man’s two notes inclosed in despatch No. 8, I have 
now learnt both from Baron d’Ehrenstein and M. de 
Lagerbjelke, that, had Gustavus Adolphusf been still 

* Lord Castlereagh’s private secretary. 

+ Gustavus IV., King of Sweden (1792-1809), was deposed by his 
subjects, and made prisoner on March 13. His uncle, Charles XIII, 


assumed the throne, and in August the Government decided that the 
late King and his family should have a pension and leave the country. 
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on his Throne that answer would have produced 
instantaneously a renewal of the embargo on all 
British ships and property in the Swedish ports, his 
Swedish Majesty having given provisional orders 
(which are upon record) for that purpose, to be 
carried into execution the moment a refusal to his 
demand ,for the guarantee of Finland should arrive 
from England, without waiting for any further de- 
liberation or discussion. . 

Another little anecdote . . . the late intercourse 
with Copenhagen has afforded the opportunity of 
ascertaining the truth of information which Baron 
d’Ehrenstein had received a little time back of his 
Royal Majesty of Denmark* having become latterly 
a Toper. Count Lowenjelm, of whom I have lately 
made mention, had, it seems, his audience soon after 
the King of Denmark had dined. Ju vino veritas, so 
Frederick could not disguise his sentiments. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Saturday, April 22, 11 p.m. 

Pray call on me to-morrow morning and put me in 
mind that I have something to say about Armfeldt. 

(Endorsed.) 

Mr. Canning had learnt from Conte d’Antraiguest 
that Baron d’Armfeldtt conceives himself to be Father 
of Augustus Foster, and suggested the propriety of 


In the following September Charles made a Treaty with Russia 
(signed for Russia by Nicholas Romanzoff, Foreign Minister, and 
Alopeus, Chamberlain), by which Swedish ports were closed to British 
shipping (‘Annual Register,’ vol. ii., p. 710). 

* Frederik VI., 1808-1830. 

t M. de Launay, employed as a political agent by Canning, 
murdered by his servant at Barnes in 1812. i 

{ General d’Armfelt commanded a force of about 8,000 Swedish 
troops opposed to Danes and Norwegians on the Norwegian frontier, 
with whom at one time (in May, 1808) it was proposed that Sir John 
Moore’s expedition to Sweden should co-operate (Sir John Moore’s 
‘Diary,’ vol. ii, p. 206). Foster went to Sweden. 
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employing him in any negociation which might be 
entered into with the Baron. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HOUSE OF ComMoNS, 


Tuesday, April 25, 1800, ? p. 7. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 


Do xo¢ send the Letter. 
Ever yrs., 


G.. G; 
(Endorsed.) 


Mr. C.’s letter to the Duke of Portland declaring 
his intention of resigning the following day—if Lord 
Castlereagh should remain in the Government after 
being saved from “Lord Archibald Hamilton’s motion, 
by any small majority.* 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
May 15, 1809. 


I have read this through according to Gifford’s desire, 
and highly approve of the general tone, and execution.f 


* Lord A. Hamilton drew attention to a fact disclosed by an East 
Indian committee’s report to the House of Commons. Four years 
before, as President of the Board of Control, Lord Castlereagh had 
placed an Indian writership at Lord Clancarty’s disposal to enable 
him to procure a seat in Parliament. The transaction, however, had 
never been completed. The House divided on the question, and 
Hamilton’s motion was defeated, but only by forty-seven votes. 

+ William Gifford was the editor of the new Quarterly Review, the 
first number of which was published by Mr. John Murray in this year. 
In the second number, nominally published in May, but probably 
later, as Gifford was always behind time, Canning, assisted by Sharon 
Turner, wrote an article on Austrian affairs, to which this letter 
refers. 

Gifford wrote to Bagot in June: ‘We are rising in the world... . 
Leckie and Scot Waring have glorified the new Review by writing 
answers’ (to its articles). ‘As for Scot Waring, he would tire out 
the Reviewers of the world, and is perfectly unconquerable.... 
G. Ellis does not admire our Austrian article, yet I have a letter this 
morning from Constable . . . full of raptures about it. He says that 
it has already sold him 500 copies.’ yn) 

In the August number Canning and G. Ellis wrote an article on 
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So much so that I should like very much to see it 
again in the Revise (as it is called) nearer the time of 
publication—as there are some points which I could 
wish to touch, in it, even now—but may be many more 
a week or ten days hence, to be adjusted to the most 
recent state of our intelligence. 

The Victory in Italy for instance is not noticed (as 
indeed it was not known) and the French successes in 
Germany are allowed (I hope) to be more complete 
than is true. 


The unfortunate King of Sweden, who, in the previous 
year, had quarrelled with Sir John Moore, the com- 
mander of an expedition from England to assist him, and 
with whom our Minister, Sir Edward Thornton, had 
much difficulty, had been deposed, and was now uncertain 
as to where he should take refuge. Augustus Foster, 
whom Canning had sent on a mission to Sweden, 
wrote to Bagot on May 15 that it had been intimated 
to him by a lady in the confidence of the Royal Family 
that the Queen had expressed ‘a strong inclination to 
be allowed to live in England with the King her 


Spanish affairs, which deals with an account of Sir John Moore’s 
campaign, written by his brother, James Moore. The authors find 
fault with James Moore for not publishing his brother’s Diary, which 
only saw the light a few years ago. The subject of Moore’s final 
interview with Castlereagh before leaving England is commented on. 
At this interview Moore was said to have prophesied failure for the 
expedition, and, according to Stapleton, Canning at a Cabinet meeting 
protested strongly to Castlereagh for having sent him at all after 
such a remark. 

The criticism of James Moore’s narrative is severe, and apparently 
aimed at his distinguished brother through him, though all credit is 
given to the dead General as an honourable man and gallant soldier, 
-No doubt Canning, who wanted Sir A. Wellesley to have command 
in the Peninsula, did not like the appointment of Moore, who was 
his senior; but there seems to be no good evidence to support the 
story that any personal quarrel over Moore between Lord Castlereagh 
and Canning was what eventually led to their duel. The matter is a 
subject of controversy between Sir Frederick Maurice, the editor of 
Moore’s ‘Diary,’ and the statements in Stapleton’s ‘Memoir of 
Canning’ and the ‘ Life of Sir W. Napier.’ Frere is defended in this 
article, and Romana is extolled. 

Mr. Gifford wrote to John Murray on August 29: ‘In consequence 
of my importunity, Mr. Canning has exerted himself, and produced 
the best article that ever yet appeared in any Review.’ 


‘ 
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husband,’ and that he (Foster) had been much pressed 
on the subject, and that England was the only country 
in which the King could dwell and be away from the 
influence of Bonaparte. He adds that the King had 
plenty of money, and the Swedish Diet was to make 
him an additional allowance, and that he expected no 
pecuniary succour from Great Britain. Foster wishes 
to know whether he can make a formal application to 
the Government at home if it should be so desired in 
Sweden. Gustavus IV., the ex-King, came to London 
in November, 1810. 
The answer is as follows: 


Bagot to Augustus Foster. 


[Copy.] (Cypher N., FOREIGN OFFICE, 

Private and secret.) June 16, 1809. 

I lost no time in communicating your letter of the 
15th of last month to Mr. Canning, who thought it 
right immediately to bring the subject of it before the 
King. As yet no application whatever has been made 
for permission for the King of Sweden and his family 
to reside in this country, nor has any mention been 
made of the subject excepting in the intimation which 
you State yourself to have received. 

It is certainly a proposal which for many and obvious 
reasons the Government would wish should not be 
made. But if made, I am directed to acquaint you 
that you may consider yourself at liberty to transmit 
it home officially. You must, however, contrive to 
let it be distinctly understood that it is an asylum only 
which can be granted. 

A residence in the King’s Palaces or an establish- 
ment to be supported at the King’s expense are out of 
the question, and it is to be hoped that you have been 
rightly informed as to the King of Sweden’s wish to 
retire somewhere into the interior of the country, as 
his residence in the Capital or immediately in the 
vicinity of the Court would be attended with a variety 

VOL. 1 20 
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of inconveniences not only to the Court but to the 
King of Sweden himself. 


Canning to Bagot. 
Saturday night, May 20. 


Have you written to Villiers upon his preposterous 
conduct in sending this young gentleman over here as 
a living despatch? I am satisfied that if I were to lay 
this communication before the King I should receive 
orders to recall him instantly. 

How far can you venture to hint to the Great V. 
this view of the subject you can judge. But I begin to 
fear my letter was not plain enough—for this letter of 
Col. B.’s exceeds in impertinence anything that I 
ever read.* 


The next letter refers to the efforts of Colonel 
Wardle, Lord Folkestone, and others, aided by the 
extreme reformers in the House of Commons, to dis- 
cover abuses and put a stop to them. Wardle charged 
the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, with allowing 
his mistress, Mrs. Clarke, to traffic in army commis- 
sions and promotion. A committee of the whole 
House investigated the charges. Lord Folkestone—if 
not the virtuous Wardle himself—was discovered to 
be more intimately connected with Mrs. Clarke than 
was necessary in the interests of public economy and 
the attack on the Duke. The latter was acquitted, but 
resigned. Other charges followed in respect to the 
administration of the Navy. Mr. Perceval passed an 
Act to prevent such abuses, which undoubtedly existed. 
Castlereagh and Henry Wellesley were also charged 
with corruption, but came off unscathed. At the end 
the session Burdett made a motion for extensive reform, 
which was defeated. 


* The Right Hon. J. C. Villiers, Minister at Lisbon, had sent his 
secretary, Colonel Bayley, to England to interview Canning and 
Castlereagh (see Villiers to Bagot of April). There is a letter from 
Bayley to Bagot, written on June 16 from London, about remounts 
in Portugal that he expected the Government to pay for, from the 
general tone of which it would not appear that the Colonel was at 
all likely to be a suitable envoy to the two Ministers in question. 
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Hon. John William Ward, M.P., to Bagot. 


GIBRALTAR, 


June 24, 1809. 
My pear Bacort, 


Will you have the goodness to direct my next 
letters to Lisbon? I got here about ten days ago after 
having run over the south of Spain. 

They are doing something towards resisting the 
French, but not by any means enough. The fact is 
that the people are completely without authentic in- 
formation, and miserably deceived by lies, to the cir- 
culation of which the Government is foolish enough 
to lend its aid, 

At moments of the greatest danger they hear of 
nothing but their own victories, the distress and retreat 
of the enemy. It is therefore no wonder that they do 
not proportion their efforts to an exigency, the nature 
of which they do not understand. 

By the last papers I perceive that Reform is going 
on at a great rate, and by the time I get home, I hope 
to find that the pious labours of Wardle, Folkstone, 
and Biddulph have (under God) rendered England the 
most virtuous island on which fog ever rested. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. Warp. 


It would appear from the next letter that Canning, 
in spite of his difficulties with the caricaturist some 
years before, still attached value to his support. 


Sneyd to Gillray. 
June, 1809. 
I should be glad to hear that you have been benefited 
. . . by the endeavours I have been making in your 
favour. Mr. Bagot promised that he would see you 
often and inform you what was going on before it was 
known to the publick at large, and I have pledged 
20—2 
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myself that you never will mention his name, which 
in these times of enquiry seems to frighten all publick 
men. 

Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
June 10, 1809, ¥ p. 6. 
On my table I find the enclosed letter ;1 which will 
form a natural introduction to your conversation with 
Pole. 


(Endorsed by Bagot.) 

1 A letter from Lady Wellesley acquainting Canning 
with Lord Wellesley’s intention of taking his mistress, 
Mrs. Leslie, with him to Spain.* 


Canning to Bagot. 

(Private and secret.) 

Read ¢his! with attention. It is curious. I was 
warned to-day that I should receive it—and I found it 
on my return home from that warning. 

The conversation with Wellesley? was very satis- 
factory, and the King, to whom I told all, was very 
good natured about him. 


(Endorsed by Bagot.) 

1 A letter from Count Munster to Mr. Canning 
respecting Hanover written by the King’s order. 

® Respecting his (Lord Wellesley’s) not taking his 
mistress with him to Spain. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
(Private.) Sunday night, June 25, 1809. 


Read the enclosed Leéfer! carefully : and return it to 
me with your comments, before, in my rage, I answer 
it, as I think it merits. 


x Tha m * 4 4 
The Marquess Wellesley was about to go to Spain as Ambassador 
to supersede Mr. Frere, but there was some delay in his starting. 
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(Endorsed.) 


A letter from Mr. Perceval remonstrating angrily 
against Lord Castlereagh being deprived of the seals 
of the War Department at the moment when the 
expedition to Antwerp was agreed upon. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Sunday night, June 25, 1809, $ p. 12. 


This is something like what I think would do— 
leaving them to flounder, and not helping at all. But 
tell me exactly and fully what you think.* 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Monday, June 26, 1809, 
t p. 10 pm. 


My DEAR CHARLES, 
I confess this' moves me exceedingly. It is so 
temperate. Tell me what you feel about it. 
Ever yrs. 


(Endorsed by Bagot.) 
1 Letter from Mr. Perceval disclaiming all intention 
of blaming Canning in his former letter. 


* For an explanation of this correspondence, see Walpole’s ‘ Life 
of Perceval,’ vol. ii., p. 351 et seg. On June 21 a Cabinet Council 
was held, and the expedition to Antwerp was decided on. The next 
day Perceval was told by the Prime Minister of the arrangement 
which had been made (without Castlereagh’s knowledge) that the 
latter should remain at the War Office till after the expedition, and 
then be replaced by Lord Wellesley in accordance with Canning’s 
wishes. Perceval, much surprised, wrote to Canning on the 25th the 
letter which is endorsed as ‘remonstrating angrily.’ Canning’s reply 
which he sent the same day to Bagot to look at will be found in full in 
the ‘Life of Perceval.’ The next day Perceval answered, beginning 
his letter by saying: ‘I must have expressed myself very ill, and far 
different from what I meant, if my expressions convey the idea that 
the proposed arrangement in office commenced with you.’ This is 
the letter that ‘moved’ Canning, and caused him, after a night’s 
reflection, to send his decision to Bagot as expressed by the letter 
of 1r a.m.on the 27th. The result of that decision was that both 
Perceval and Canning wrote to the Duke of Portland, and the question 
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Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
(Private.) June 27, 1809, II a.m. 


I send you the fruit of my night’s reflections. Meet 
me with your opinion at the office, as soon as the vigils 
of Vauxhall will admit. 


Canmng to Bagot. 
BRUTON STREET, 
July 4, 1809. 

I would certainly have you see Mr. Howard :* and 
go down to him for that purpose, unless a letter which 
you (or Mr. W. B.) might write to him to-day should 
bring him up to Town. I would say that you ought 
to go immediately—but that I apprehend nothing is 
likely to be done in the business to-day, as the Duke 
(of Portland) is (or was yesterday) too ill to do any 
business. 

As to relying upon what impression may be made 
on the D.f by a new remonstrance of P.f I do not 
advise you to do that. 

It is no more than is fair, however, to see Huskisson 
again, and learn that the matter actually stands as it 
did, before you take any step with regard to Mr. H. 


Canning to Bagot. 
FOREIGN OFFICE, 
Wednesday, July 5, 1800, 4 p. 6. 
_ Twill send you the Heligoland Mail after the Cabinet 
have seen it.§ Have we any chance of a translation 


of Lord Castlereagh’s removal was left till after the expedition, It is, 
however, fair to his memory to note that not a word of all this was 
communicated to Lord Castlereagh himself. 

* Patron of the close borough of Castle Rising. 

+ Duke of Portland. { Perceval. 

§ The affairs of Heligoland, which had been taken at the time of 
the Copenhagen expedition in 1807, were in Bagot’s department at 
the Foreign Office, and among his papers is a complete correspon- 
dence from Mr. Nicholas, the British representative there, from the 
beginning of 1808 till July 17, 1809, when the business of the island 
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of the German paper to-night? Or are there more 
copies of it than one? I promised the King that I 
would send the original with the translation—and said 
that H. My. might keep the original, which he would 
like best, returning the translation. Can you keep 
this promise for me? At all events, the original must 
go to the King, even if the translation is not finished— 
but if the translation is not finished—and if there are 
not more German copies than one, you must write a 
letter to Taylor stating that the translation has not 
been finished in time, and requesting the loan of the 
German (when the King can spare it) in order to have 
the translation finished. 


was turned over to Mr. Hammond. The particular reports alluded 
to in the above letter were chiefly connected with affairs in Austria 
and the Battle of Aspern. 

The Emperor of Austria had declared war against France in 
March, Napoleon, after defeating the Archduke Charles, marched 
rapidly on Vienna, which he occupied in May. On the 21st and 22nd 
he had to fight the Battle of Aspern near Vienna, when he was 
defeated with terrible loss; but, retreating on to the Island of Lobau, 
and destroying the bridge behind him, he managed to save a great 
part of his army. The apathy of the Austrians then gave him time 
to recover, and enabled him, on the day the above letter was written, 
to cross the Danube, turn the Archduke’s whole position, and inflict 
on Austria the final defeat of Wagram. 

The Heligoland mail arrived on that day, and Mr. Nicholas sent 
the German Hamburg paper of June 20 giving Austrian official reports, 
the official account of the Battle of Aspern, and four letters from 
himself to Bagot on events in Austria, with four enclosures in German. 
There is a translation to one of these dated from Brunn, close to 
Vienna, on June 7, extracts from which are as follows: ‘A state of 
complete inactivity succeeded to the battle of the 21st and 22nd ult.’ 
(Aspern), ‘in the same manner that a dead calm is often the fore- 
runner toastorm. The enemy is still in possession of the Island’ 
(of Lobau), ‘but I have been an eyewitness of the measures and 
preparations. ... A most vigorous attack must soon take place, . 
The battle was the most destructive known ... not less than 26,000 
were laying wounded in Vienna; to these must be added the 6,000 
which were picked up among the dead, and numbers of wounded 
who, according to the reports of French officers themselves, were 
thrown into the Danube by orders of Bonaparte.... 4 Regiments 
of the Guards, 2 Regiments of Cuirassiers, and r2 Regiments 
of Light Cavalry were almost entirely destroyed by Prince John de 
Lichtenstein, who attacked them in front and on their flanks while 
they were charging. ... Among the dead are Lannes’ (both his 
legs were shattered), ‘L’ Espagne, St. Hilaire, etc... .’ 
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Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
Thursday morning, July 6, 1809. 

I was quite sure that there was some good reason 
for my unwillingness yesterday to give any order 
about the augmented Salaries without having the paper 
of the Establishment before me, and I have since 
recollected what it was. 

Somebody (and I am afraid a Bidwell)* has an 
allowance of £100 a year for summoning the Peers— 
which of course is a perfect sinecure—the remnant of 
Lord Grenville’s and Lord Hawkesbury’s time, but 
quite unjustifiable and unaccountable at present. I 
certainly intended to abolish this article when I gave 
the augmented allowance. What is to be said for it in 
the House of Commons ? What would be said to an 
allowance of £100 for writing Treasury Notes to the 
Members of the H. of Commons—and this is precisely 
the same duty—with the additional circumstance that 
such as it is, it isnot done. Wemust expect the whole 
of this augmentation to be criticized, when Martin’s 
resolutions or Mr. Bankes’s reports come to be con- 
sidered next session—and I can not defend this 
item. 

If it be Bidwell, he gets £300 addition and may well 
give up £200. If he had rather not, I cannot help it— 
he may choose. 


_.* Four generations of the Bidwell family held appointments under 
the Foreign Office from 1767 to 1873. This was Mr. Thomas Bidwell, 
Chief Clerk, who died in 1817, after fifty years’ service (‘ Recollections 
of the Foreign Office, Hertslet). At this time a vigorous campaign 
against abuses of expenditure of public money on pensions and 
sinecures was |going on in the House of Commons. There are other 
letters from Canning asking for inquiries to be made on such matters. 
For example, an earlier letter tells Bagot to inquire at various offices 
whether one Charmbly has a pension, ‘and what, and why, and 
where ... not that this signifies one farthing to the case, but, as 
they are so busy collecting facts,|I may as well have facts to put 
against them,’ 
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Canning to Bagot. 
BRUTON STREET, 
July 9, 1809, } p. to. 

I cannot agree to the Mediterranean Convoy : be- 
cause we know very well that a Convoy ordered for the 
15th may very probably, more probably than not, be 
put off a fortnight—and then the passage is that of a 
snail—and the transport may after all find itself at 
Malta. 

The other proposal of sending the transport round 
to Falmouth to go with the ship of war (if there is a 
ship of war going) seems more reasonable. But if it 
loses that opportunity, what is to become of the trans- 
port? . 

I wish you well through and pray let me hear when 
you are so. 

Canning to Bagot. 
BRUTON STREET, 
July 9,:1809. 

I wish you joy. It was very considerate of Mrs. 
Bagot to be brought to bed on a Monday. 

Let me have Horne’s letter (and the little girl* if 
you can spare her) at the Cabinet—and then give 
yourself no further trouble about me to-day. 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
July 22, 1809, II a.m. 

I want copies to be made of these two letters of 
Garay’s:f and also of my answer to them, which I 
will send down as soon as I receive it from Ross. 

These are to be sent in a letter to Frere—which I 
shall send down by a messenger whom I propose 

* Emily, afterwards Maid of Honour to Queen Adelaide; married, 
1837, George, ninth Earl of Winchilsea (see Creevey, vol. il., p. 329). 


Canning and Wellesley were her godfathers (see letter, p. 338). 
+ Martin di Garay, Spanish Minister at Seville. 
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despatching to Wellesley* at Portsmouth—and by 
whom he wishes to receive all my Drafts to Villiers 
to read once more over, and return. The messenger 
will wait for them. I found a note from him last night 
—went and took leave of him—and obtained a positive 
promise that he would be off early this morning. 

I send you the Duke of Portland’s last letter to show 
Hammond. Return it to me with the copy of my 
answer. 

I shall not be at the Office (as you will judge from 
this note) this morning. Will you call on me at 
Lawrence’st when you come away ? 


Canning to Bagot. 


BRUTON STREET, 
July 23, 1800, # p. 12. 
Send me anything and everything 


r. Brazilian, 
2. Portuguese, 
3. Apodacazsh,§ 


that requires answer or consideration. In return I 
direct Green to send you a Tureen of Turtle, and a 
roll of paper which contains a map of the Schelte lent 


* Lord Wellesley, who arrived at Cadiz on August 1, was starting 
for Spain to supersede Frere as Ambassador to Ferdinand VII. and 
the Central Junta, which position Frere had held since the previous 
October. Wellesley remained there till March, 1810, when he was 
succeeded by his youngest brother, Sir Henry Wellesley, and came 
home to succeed Canning at the Foreign Office in Mr. Perceval’s 
administration. 

+ Canning a second time wrote to the Duke, on July 18, remon- 
strating on Castlereagh remaining at the War Office, and the Duke 
refused to inform the War Minister on the subject (see Walpole’s 
‘Perceval,’ vol.i., p. 358). 

{ Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., who exhibited his portrait of 
Canning in the Royal Academy in the following spring. It is now at 
Christ Church. . 

§ Admiral Don Juan de Apodaca, Envoy and Plenipotentiary from 
the King of Spain and the Junta to Great Britain. He and Canning 
ae the signatories of the Treaty concluded with Spain on January 14, 
1809. 
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to me by Lacodomon, he says the most accurate, and 
certainly the most formidable that I have yet seen. 
Shew it to Pole*—and if they have it not—lend it— 
but it must be returned. 

I have given Lacodomon the Moniteur’s version of 
the King’s speech—and the speech itself, to be trans- 
lated by him with a Head and Notes. 

We will then print it in three columns and throw it 
upon the coast. 

I do not wish to have a messenger to-day—unless 
there are arrivals—Otherwise one to-morrow by eight 
o’clock, and another in the course of the day after post 
time. Perhaps the latter might bring Rose’sf letter. 
I should at any rate be glad to have it, if not in time 
to do anything upon it at Claremount, to study in my 
way to Town on Tuesday morning. 


P.S. and N.B.—The Intelligence of the actual sail- 
ing of the Expedition I should consider as worth a 
messenger alone.t 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
(Private.) July 26, 1809. 


I certainly think it right that Lord Chatham should 
be apprized of the companion in arms whom he has in 
Mr. Finnerty.§ And I had actually begun writing to 


* Wellesley Pole, Secretary to the Admiralty, who was _ ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary in Ireland in the new Administration under 
Mr. Perceval. 

+ Right Hon. Sir George Rose, who had been a purser in the 
Navy and Keeper of the Exchequer Records; President of the Board 
of Trade, which office he held under Pitt, and, with the exception 
of his retirement under the Grenville Ministry, continued to hold till 
his death in 1818. He was also Treasurer of the Navy. 

+ The disastrous expedition up the Scheldt, under Lord Chatham, 
sailed on the 27th. 

§ Bagot had written to Wellesley Pole at the Admiralty two days 
before that: ‘Mr. Peter Finnerty, so well known by his violent and 
factious writings, and by his connexion with the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, has quitted London, and is now actually on board 
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him to inform him of the fact. But upon reflection I 
think the information ought to go to him through the 
other office—or through the Admiralty. 

Leveson, who has just gone from here, has promised 
to mention it to Lord Mulgrave. But as he left me 
with the impression that I should write to Lord 
Chatham, perhaps he may not give himself much 
trouble to execute the commission. At all events you 
had better see Robinson—and put him in possession 
of the information—and of my opinion (if necessary) 
that-it ought to be conveyed to Lord Chatham. 


Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE,* 

(Private and confidential.) August 5, 1809. 

I send you the draft to Lord Wellesley, with a note 
for Lord Castlereagh: to whom it is in the first instance 
to be forwarded. My feelings revolt a little against 
the familiarity of this note, which almost savours of 
hypocrisy (though certainly it is not so conceived or 
intended)—If you could see Robinson; and inculcate 
all that I say in my note, so that there should not 
appear to be any neglect or incivility in not writing 


one of H.M. ships (preparing to sail with the Expedition) in the 
capacity of private secretary to one of the Captains of the Fleet.’ 
Finnerty appears to have been an early specimen of a war-cor- 
respondent for the Morning Chronicle, an opposition paper. Cyrus 
Redding, in his ‘ Fifty Years’ Recollections,’ says ‘ all the world knew 
Peter,’ and gives him an excellent character. He goes on to say that 
Lord Castlereagh had him brought back, and that he abused his 
lordship and the expedition, for which he got a year’s imprisonment 
for libel. On coming out of prison the Minister met him in Pall 
Mall, and coolly greeted him and asked after his health, a matter 
which Finnerty described to a friend as being the greatest impudence 
he had ever seen, and proceeded to prophesy correctly the exact 
manner of Lord Castlereagh’s tragic end, a prophecy that was sub- 
sequently recalled. Sir Home Popham appears to have been his 
naval friend, 

* Gloucester Lodge, Old Brompton, built by Maria, Duchess of 
Gloucester, and called Oxford Lodge. After her death there in 1807 
her daughter, Princess Sophia, called it Gloucester Lodge. It was 
pulled down in 1850, and its name perpetuated in Gloucester Road 
Canning had now just bought it. 
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—I should like it better. If not, why it must e’en 
go.* 
; GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
(Private.) August 5, 1809, $ p. 3. 


I cannot tell what Villiers’t determination will be. 
My wish is certainly that he should stay on—my very 
earnest wish—and so | shall state it to him. But I do 
not disguise from myself that there are some un- 
pleasantnesses in his situation (as well as mine) which 
as I cannot at present remedy to his mind, (or to my 
own) I have no right to make his compliance with my 
recommendation such a point of duty, as to be sure of 
his consenting to remain. 

I will positively write to him next week fully. 

Lord John Fitzrof’s letter itself must go to the King, 
and a very pretty and encouraging answer must be 
prepard to it. 

The guns must not be fired, unless there is official 
intelligence at the War Dept.t 


* Lord Wellesley, who was appointed Ambassador on April 29, 
was only now starting for Spain to relieve Frere. The letter is 
written at a time when the difficulties existed between Canning and 
Castlereagh which ultimately resulted in a duel.‘ 

This will explain why Canning should have felt that a familiar or 
friendly note to the War Minister, whom he had been scheming to 
see succeeded by Lord Wellesley, might, under the circumstances, 
appear hypocritical. Canning in the spring had complained of the 
conduct of affairs in Spain and had wished for changes 1n the Ministry 
and offered to resign. Nothing had been done with regard to his 
letter to the Duke of Portlandin April, alluded to on an earlier page, 
and action had been postponed till after the Walcheren Expedition. 
Castlereagh had not been told of Canning’s action with regard to 
himself, but of that the latter was not aware. This explains a delicacy 
which he felt in writing a familiar note at the moment himself, 
and his preference for an identical letter coming through another 
channel—viz., the Right Hon. Frederick Robinson, afterwards Lord 
Goderich and Canning’s successor as Prime Minister. (See Walpole’s 
‘ Life of Perceval,’ vol. i., p. 356.) 

+ Right Hon. J. C. Villiers came home from Lisbon, and did not 
get another post. In a letter from Wellesley Pole to Bagot, who was 
contemplating similar action in 1819, he was held up as an example 
of what not to do in the diplomatic service as regards coming home 
prematurely. 

t{ The news of Talavera fought on July 28, though the rumour 
must have come very quickly. Lord John Fitzroy was the youngest 
son of the third Duke of Grafton, aged twenty-four. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
August 14, 1809. 

Hammond set off without this letter, which possibly 
may have got before Arthur Wellesley’s messenger ; 
and therefore I send it up to you. I never received 
so welcome news. The plot to run down Arthur 
Wellesley was thickening—But God be praised, this 
defeats it entirely—and he may, and shall now be all 
that he ought to be.* 

Send to Apodaca and Souza. 

Hammond will tell you that I mean to relieve you of 
Brazil—as it is now divided from Portugal. I can do 
this without separating Portugal and Spain. 

Let Ross send a copy of Ld. J. Fitzroy’s letter to 
Mrs. Canning and to C. Ellis—if there is no more 
authentick news—indeed at any rate; as Sir A. writes 
to Villiers as he probably will not think it right to 
write publickly. 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
August 24, 1809, 4 p. 3 p.m. 

I should have thought the result of the Inter- 
ceptions very bad, if your note, and the first of the 
Interceptions themselves, the letter from that little 
Jack-an-apes of a Souza, had not prepared me for 
more disasters, in addition to what I had already 
‘learnt from Frere. 

But upon the whole I was less dismayed after reading 
them than I was before. The abandonment of the 
sick is dreadful—but that Frere had told me. 

* This letter would probably have satisfied Mr. Stapleton in his 
inquiry, previously alluded to, for written evidence of Canning’s keen 


support of Sir Arthur Wellesley in the Peninsula, in spite of opposition 
at home. 


+ The Spanish and Portuguese Ministers in London. 
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The rest only shows that Sir Arthur’s determination 
is taken—and I apprehend what has happened must 
lead to the Command in Chief being offered to him. 
Then (if Ld. Chatham would end his business one way 
or other—and if Austria continues at war) we might 
re-inforce Wellesley and all would yet go well. I 
send you a letter from Villiers. 


Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
September 1, + before 4 p.m. 

I have forwarded Frere’s despatches to Liverpool, 
who will send them to Mulgrave, who will forward 
them to Perceval, who will return them to you or for- 
ward them to Bulstrode. So inquire of Perceval about 
them to-morrow. 

Send me Frere’s later despatches. 

... 1 send with the Algerian despatch one from 
Villiers which I found under his private cover. It is 
a very good one. So is his private letter. 

Pray see about the surgical instruments. They are 
really essential. We wrote for them, did we not? If 
not, we ought. 

I see he is bent uponcoming home. Shall I propose 
to Henry Wellesley to succeed him ? 


The Dean of Christ Church to Bagot. 
September 4, 18009. 
My DEAR Sir, 

A thousand thanks for yr. notes both of yester- 
day and to-day. Canning’s kindness in writing to me 
himself on Thursday night set me originally very much 
at rest—I am now perfectly so both from your note 
and from one still more at large which I have received 
this morning from Charles Ellis. 

You would be a wiser person than any of those 
whom you see or meet if you could tell what the new 
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Government will be. My own reflections are not, I 
confess, very pleasant ones at present. 

For yourself, you will be out and quiet for some 
time.* Now to talk as if we were still at Ch. Ch— 
use that time well. You have made yourself without 
compliment, which you know does not belong to me, a 
fair character in the world as a man of business, both 
for abilities and also for industry and application. 

Use the time of retirement well, read and labour 
hard. You must now be fully enabled to judge what 
those points are, on which you feel that you either 
want information totally or that more would be of 
service to you. Pursue those points unremittingly. 1 
am sure Mrs. Bagot will second me. 

I have not the pleasure of knowing her, but I have 
heard (what is the first character of the wife, as old 
Pliny well said many years ago) that her pride and 
pleasure is in the character of her husband. 

What your income may be when you are out of 
office I do not know, nor do I care—but whatever it 
be, live upon it. Don’t run in debt. 

Live in a nutshell if it be necessary, but read, labour, 
think, and acquire knowledge every way. 

Pray put this monstrous packet in a cover. 

Very truly and affectionately yrs. 
CyRIL JACKSON. 


Fon. Henry Wellesley to Bagot. 


RAMSGATE, 
Tuesday. 
R. September 6, 1809. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 


As I may not have fully explained myself in our 
conversation on the subject of the Mission to Portugal 


* This refers to the coming resignation of the Prime Minister, the 
Duke of Portland, which was announced on September g. Canning 
heard on September 6 that the Duke and his friends had not yet 
revealed to Castlereagh the changes in the Government, including 
his removal from the War Office, that Canning had been urging on 
the Premier. He at once resigned. 
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I wish now to state that as long as my brothers continue 
to be employed in Spain, no appointment abroad would 
be so gratifying to me as that of Minister at Lisbon. 

If upon Ld. Wellesley’s return it should not be 
thought advisable to continue the Embassy, I certainly 
should be very desirous of being removed to Spain ; 
but in expressing my wishes upon this subject, I hope 
it will not be thought that I am endeavouring to make 
this the price of my acceptance of the Mission to 
Portugal, for I am persuaded that altho’ Canning may 
not be disposed to bind himself by any promise, he 
will be ready to consult my wishes as far as he can do 
so consistently with a due consideration of the claims 


of others. : 
Ever, my dr. Charles, most truly yrs. 


H. WELLESLEY. 


P.S.—Mary isa little tired with her journey, but other- 
wise very well. 
Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
September 16, 1809. 


I cannot but feel uncomfortable in your going away 
from me just at this time—so much so, that unless you 
have some particular reasons for wishing to go to 
Blackheath, I very much desire that you would dine 
here both to-day and to-morrow—to-day, with Rose— 
to-morrow with Huskisson—(C. and G. Ellis cannot 
come—and Dumouriez* I put off). Independently of 
the comfort of having you—I should like to have a 
third person at both these conversations. 

From what I hear to-day from Rose, I judge that 
this will be nearly my last act of tyranny towards you 
—and so hope you will bear it with a good grace. 

If you wish to go to Blackheath and return to- 
morrow morning my carriage can take you. 


* General Dumouriez (1739-1823), now an exile, came to England 
in 1804, and had a pension from Government. 
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GHAPT ERT! 


CANNING’S DUEL 


At the end of July, 1809, the unfortunate Walche- 
ren expedition was undertaken, when 40,000 troops, 
commanded by Lord Chatham, were sent to the Scheldt, 
protected by a powerful fleet under Sir Richard 
Strachan, with the object of reducing Antwerp. 
Flushing was destroyed, and the army then lay idle 
for weeks in the unhealthy swamp of Walcheren Island. 
Great losses from sickness ensued, and the whole 
useless undertaking was abandoned. Lord Chatham 
sailed home, taking what sick men he could, and the 
troops followed ignominiously a few months later. 

Lord Castlereagh had to defend the action of the 
Government as best he could in the following March. 
The truth seems to have been that the Government 
knew little of the difficulties of the expedition, which 
the war minister expected could reach Antwerp in a 
week.* To this miscalculation may be added the 
incompetency of the leaders, a combination which 
brought about a disastrous result. The idea had been 
that a force acting on the Scheldt would have had the 
effect of drawing the French troops from Austria, 
where Napoleon had been driven back at Aspern in 
May, at which time the expedition, whether it had 
gone to the Scheldt or the North of Germany, which 
was the alternative, might have had effect in checking 
Napoleon; but the latter had recovered himself, and, 
acting with great vigour, defeated the Austrians at 
Wagram in July. This brought about an armistice, 
developing later into the Treaty of Vienna, and the 
loss to Austria of a vast amount of territory and her 
communication with the sea. 


* Dorman’s ‘ History of the British Empire,’ vol. ii., p. 65, note. 
322 
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In the Peninsula at the same time Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had defeated Soult at Oporto and Victor at 
Talavera, but Ney and Soult suddenly abandoning 
North Portugal and Galicia, and threatening his line 
of communication from Salamanca, had been obliged to 
fall back. 

Canning, as a member of the Government, had re- 
luctantly supported its action with regard to the 
expedition, but had desired the removal of Lord 
Castlereagh from the War Office. Early in April he 
had offered to resign. As will be seen from a pre- 
ceding letter, he again contemplated resignation on 
April 25, but took no action. 

In July it was proposed that Lord Wellesley should 
be appointed to the War Office, and Canning made a 
second remonstrance to the Duke of Portland on the 
18th, but the Duke refused to inform Lord Castlereagh 
of the proposed changes. Notwithstanding the efforts 
of the Prime Minister to arrange matters, Canning 
resigned in September on learning that Castlereagh 
had not been informed of the proposed changes. Lord 
Castlereagh then discovered that what he considered an 
intrigue against him amongst his colleagues had been 
going on; for none of his friends in the Cabinet had told 
him anything of Canning’s offer of resignation in April 
and subsequent consultation with the King. He there- 
fore also resigned, and challenged Canning to a duel. 

Who was in the right and who was wrong must be 
left to the historian to discover. 

Amongst the papers of the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs is a copy of Lord Castlereagh’s letter 
challenging Canning, setting forth his complaint in 
some detail, and ending 


Under the circumstances I must require that satisfac- 
tion from you to which I feel myself entitled to lay 


claim.* 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 
CASTLEREAGH. 


* For this and the whole correspondence, see the memoir of 
Canning at the commencement of his ‘Speeches’ by Therry, 1838, also 
Walpole’s ‘Life of Perceval,’ and the ‘Annual Register.’ J. W. Ward, 


FIN 
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Both being Irishmen, Canning decided, in accordance 
with the spirit of their race, to fight first and explain 
afterwards, and answered immediately as follows : 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
September 20, 1809 
(half past ten a.m.). 


My Lorp, 
The tone and purport of your Lordship’s letter 


(which I have this moment received) of course precludes 
any other answer, on my part, to the misapprehen- 
sions and misrepresentations, with which it abounds, 
than that I will cheerfully give to your Lordship the 


satisfaction that you require. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servant, 
Gro. CANNING. 


At six in the morning the next day, September 21, 
they met on Putney Heath. 

Charles Ellis and Lord Yarmouth acted as seconds 
to their respective friends, who both missed the first 
shot. They fired again, and Canning received a bullet 
in the thigh. The seconds interfered, and the wounded 
man was taken back to Gloucester Lodge, where he 
was confined for about ten days, but was sufficiently 
recovered by October 11 to attend the Levee and 
resign the seals of his office. 

He was temporarily succeeded by Lord Bathurst 
in Mr. Perceval’s Ministry, and on December 6 the 
Marquess Wellesley, after some manceuvring, which 
is alluded to in subsequent letters, became Foreign 
Minister. 

~The antagonists then wasted more ink upon each 
other than they had powder, and for those who would 
seek to apportion the blame there exists a most 
voluminous correspondence on the subject. 

Lord Castlereagh’s secretary, Mr. Coes drew up 


afterwards Lord Dudley, writing on September 28, tells a story of the 
letter above mentioned challenging Canning : ‘It consisted of three 
sheets of folio paper, and Canning . . . casting his eyes on the last 
sentences . . . exclaimed, {“T had ther fight than read it, by 
G—d !”"" (Letters to Ivy, p, 76). 
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a statement of the original cause of the quarrel, to 
which Canning replied stating that he believed that 
Lord Camden, President of the Council and Castle- 
reagh’s friend, had communicated everything necessary 
to that Minister. The President replied that he had 
done nothing of the sort, to which again Canning replied, 
on November 14, by a very long and minutely detailed 
account of his view of the whole affair. 

There is, however, a copy of a letter among Bagot's 
Foreign Office papers connected with the case, written 
by Mr. Huskisson, then Secretary to the Treasury, to 
Robert Dundas,* which is as follows. It probably 
correctly, explains the whole situation, and is practi 
cally a shorter edition of the lengthy published letter 
of November to Lord Camden, written from Gloucester 
Lodge, which was published by Hansard in pamphlet 
form at the time. * 


Rt. Hon. William Huskisson, M.P., to Rt. Hon. 
Robert Dundas, M.P. 


[Copy.] DOWNING STREET, 
(Private and confidential.) Seplember 19, 1809. 
Dear Dunpas, 

In my last letter to you, written when I was on 
the point of leaving Town, I hinted that some changes 
in Government could not be much longer delayed. 
During my short absence the plot has thickened, and 
as matters are now brought to a crisis, you may per- 
haps be desirous (if you have not heard from others) 
of hearing what I know on the present state of things. 

I understand that as far back as last Easter Canning 
brought under the consideration of the Duke of Port- 
land his view of the then state and system of the 
Government, giving his opinion that the administration 
was not adequate to the difficulties and exigencies of 
the country, and that the mode of conducting affairs 
in some essential points was such as either to require 


* Rt. Hon. Robert Dundas. 
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an alteration, or to leave him no alternative but to 
request Permission to retire. 

This communication led to a discussion between the 
Duke and Canning in the first instance, and afterwards 
to the subject being mentioned by the Duke to the 
King. 

He opened it, however, by a proposal to his 
Majesty for his own retirement, to which the King 
refused to listen. It was afterwards settled between 
the Duke and the King that a change should take place 
in the War department, if possible with the consent 
of Ld. Castlereagh, by his removal to some other 
situation, which would also take him out of the H. of 
Commons; but if his consent to some arrangement 
could not be obtained, his removal from the War 
department was not the less to take place. 

With this intended change (which was to be accom- 
panied with some explanation and understanding as 
to the conduct of the war on the Continent, particu- 
larly in the Peninsula, intermixed as it necessarily is 
with our foreign relations) Canning expressed him- 
self so far satisfied as to agree to remain and see how 
matters would go on under the proposed new arrange- 
ment; and the only question that remained was the 
period of carrying it into execution. 

The natural course certainly would have been to 
have given it immediate effect, as it would have been 
also the fairest to the parties concerned. But under 
one ill-judged plea or another, suggested by some of 
the personal friends of Ld. Castlereagh in the Cabinet, 
with whom the Duke consulted, joined to his own 
natural slowness in such matters, the intended com- 
munication was from time to time postponed till the 
close of the session, and the Expedition to the Scheldt 
being then in a course of preparation, it was further 
settled between the Duke and Castlereagh’s friends 
that he should not be called upon to deliver over the 
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Seals to his successor, till the result of the expedition 
should be known here. 

The successor intended and agreed to by his 
Majesty was Ld. Wellesley, and I should suppose that 
the prospect of seeing him in the War department 
materially contributed to reconcile Canning to this 
limited change, so far at least as to give it a free trial. 

In this state of things the Expedition sailed and 
Ld. Wellesley went on his mission to Spain. Ld. 
Castlereagh remaining in utter ignorance of the intended 
change and Ld. Wellesley leaving the kingdom with- 
out any intimation of his intended appointment, either 
from his Majesty or his Minister. To some of the 
members of the Cabinet the arrangement had been 
disclosed who remonstrated all along against the con- 
cealment from Ld. Castlereagh and had pressed for 
permission to disclose to Ld. W. his intended appoint- 
ment; from others it was still kept secret, but to 
Canning the most positive assurance had been given 
by the D. of Portland, not only by himself, but in the 
King’s name and with his Majesty’s authority that as 
soon as the issue of the expedition should be known, 
whatever that issue might be, Lord Wellesley should 
be appointed to the War department ; the promise was 
equally positive and precise that the acceptance or 
refusal of any proposal which might be made to Ld. C. 
of another situation should not influence or retard this 
arrangement. 

In this state things were, when the D. of Portland 
was taken ill with a fit on his way to Bulstrode. The 
expedition about the same time began to wear a most 
unpromising appearance; and Ld. Castlereagh’s friends 
who perhaps in the first instance had the more eagerly 
adopted the plan of this gigantic coup de main as the 
means of identifying him with the éclat of success, 
and of preserving him in his situation, began now, I 
should suppose, to feel uneasy at the inconsiderate and 
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(towards him I must think) unfair course they had 
prescribed to the D. of Portland and themselves, of 
letting him embark in the Expedition and go on for so 
long in council and confidence with them, without 
the slightest intimation to him of the determination 
respecting his removal—in which they as Parties had 
acquiesced. 

However, when the failure of the expedition was 
announced, Canning wrote to the D. of Portland to 
remind him that the period fixed upon for executing 
the King’s promise of the appointment of Ld. W. was 
arrived, and that he trusted his grace would notify it 
to him by the first messenger to Spain. About the 
same time Perceval wrote to the Duke stating to him 
the facility which the Duke’s own retirement, if he 
should be disposed to press it again upon the King, 
would afford to the execution of the arrangement 
respecting Lord C. inasmuch as it would then appear 
to be made as a part of a more extensive change, and 
of a general recasting of the Government which might 
save him the mortification of ever knowing what had 
been previously settled respecting him. 

Prepared to act upon this suggestion the Duke at 
the last Levee but one again tendered his resignation 
and received His Majesty’s promise that he would 
accept it, so soon as he (the Duke) could submit to him 
a new arrangement which would be satisfactory for 
carrying on the Government. 

It being now evident that the King’s promise re- 
specting Ld. Wellesley was intended to be merged in 
amore general arrangement, and Canning being told 
by the Duke that more than one of his colleagues, 
whom he had till then understood to have acquiesced 
in Ld. C.’s removal, were now disposed to protest 
against it, unless it could be effected with Lord C.’s 
concurrence, he immediately signified to the Duke 
that under all this change of circumstances, he no 
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longer claimed the execution of the promise, and should 
only look to the other alternative, his own retirement. 

After this statement Canning declined to attend a 
Cabinet called for the next day. 

This circumstance could not escape Lord C.’s notice 
and the enquiries it led him to make having put him 
in possession of what had been so long going on, he 
indignantly sent in his resignation and complains of all 
his colleagues, who were the means of keeping him in 
ignorance of the proposed arrangement. 

From this blame, which I think is merited, Canning 
must be exempt; not only because he could not be the 
person to apprize him of the arrangement but also 
because he formally protested against its being with- 
held from C.’s knowledge by others. 

However Ld. C.’s friends who are ignorant of the 

details (an ignorance in which he of course partakes), 
and who only look to Canning as the first mover in the 
business, are most loud against him. 
: But in this again they are under a mistake as 
Canning’s first communication to the Duke only 
pointed out his own view of the unfit state of the 
Government, and this partial remedy, tho’ acquiesced in 
by him, was not of his suggestion. 

To bring this long story toa close, and matters down 
to the present moment, as far as they are known to me, 
I have only to add that under this new state of things, 
occasioned by the Duke’s resignation, Canning, who 
however considered himself as having also tendered 
his own, has, at the request of the Duke, stated in 
writing to him, his view of what is requisite for carrying 
on the Government, and his own feelings on the sub- 
ject. The first requisite he conceives is that the 
Minister should be in the H. of Commons, and that the 
responsibility and conduct of business should not be 
in one person there, and the control and power in 
another elsewhere. 
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Laying this down as a principle, it is obvious that 
the choice could only fall on Perceval or himself; that 
considering the situation Perceval has held in the 
House and his pretensions, he cannot presume to 
expect that he (Perceval) should acquiesce in his being 
the Leader; but that on the other hand, considering 
the situation he holds in the House, and in the present 
Government as Perceval’s colleague, and his station in 
the country, it cannot be expected of him to serve 
under him. He therefore states this to be a difficulty 
in.which they are both placed without any fault on 
either side, for which he sees no remedy but his 
own retirement, unless the King should think that he 
ought to undertake the conduct of Govt. in the 
H. of Commons, in which case, however arduous 
the task, he would not shrink from the undertaking. 
Canning’s letter, of which this is the purport, was 
delivered to the King by the D. of Portland last 
Wednesday. 

His Majesty kept it and said he must take 
time to consider of it; and to Canning himself 
who was in the Closet afterwards, he held the same 
language. 

On Friday morning being then in the country, I 
received a letter from Perceval stating chat all hopes 
of retaining Canning were entirely at an end, upon 
which, by return of post, I sent in my resignation 
and am now come up to Town to wind up some busi- 

ness at the Treasury. 

' It is clear from Perceval’s letter to me, that in the 
course of Thursday, the King must have determined 
on not calling for Canning’s aid in forming his Govern- 
ment. Canning, however, has himself received no 
intimation, either from the King or the D. of Portland, 
—of the result of the consideration, which the former 
was pleased to say he must give to his letter—and it is 
on this account I understand from him, that he has felt 
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himself precluded from communicating with you fully 
on the subject; this restraint imposed upon him by 
the situation in which the King left him last Wednes- 
day will, I suppose, be over to-morrow, when I have 
no doubt you will hear from him. 

From what I can learn, or rather collect from 
what I see going on, I infer that the King leaves 
to his present servants to find a successor to the 
D. of Portland, and the means of carrying on the 
Government. 

I know nothing of the result of their deliberations 
though I rather incline to think that they will place 
Perceval at their head, and it is certainly what they 
can do best. I am-etold that they have offered situa- 
tions to Bragge and Hobhouse and that both have 
declined to accept, | cannot take upon me to say what 
other resignations may take place; I know of no 
instance but Bourne but I understand those of Rose 
and Long are probable. The former is in town but 
I have not fallen in with him, the latter at Bromley 
which has prevented my seeing him since I came up. 

I remain, dear Dundas, ever f. yrs. 
W. Husxisson. 


P.S.—Lord Chatham is returned much out of humour 
and does not attend the meetings of those who are now 
arranging the Government. 

P.S.—I am obliged to add this postscript as I have 
just been assured that fose consents, after much hesi- 
tation, to remain Treasurer of the Navy. 

I will just add also that I have not written to 
Ld. Melville, very much from want of time, as the 
subject is so extensive but also because I could not 
enter into all this confidential detail, except on con- 
dition of its not being shown to anyone, and | do not 
know how far he might feel displeased at my imposing 
such a condition. I leave you at liberty, however, to 
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communicate to him the whole, but then I must ask of 
you to require this condition.* 


The Chevalier de Souza to Bagot. 
WORTHING, 
September 22, 1809. 

My pear Mr. Bacot, 

I am thunderstruck this moment on receiving 
the newspapers and seeing the contents confirmed by 
private letters. 

I send a servant immediately to Town to bring me 
back a certain account of Mr. Canning’s state, and I 
would have gone myself immediately if 1 was not 
afraid that most probably the medical assistants will 
forbid all visits. Pray, my dear Sir, let me know only 
by a line of your hand that there is in fact no danger 
from the wound as the papers say. I am, however, 
very uneasy on account of the place. 

Next to this I ask you a second favour; if by chance 
you have not given my letter of yesterday to Mr. 
Canning, not to do it by any means; and if it is given, 
and you can see him, to make my best apologies, since 
had I the least idea that matters would come to this 
extremity, 1 would have carefully avoided to trouble 
him in such awful moments. 

I conclude with an ardent wish that you may inform 
me by the return of my servant, that I can in a few 
days come to town and see Mr. Canning out of any 
. danger. 

* The changes that took place in the Ministry, when Mr. Perceval 
succeeded the Duke as Prime Minister, took some months to accom- 
plish, but finally were as follows: Mr. R. Ryder took Lord Liver- 
pool's place at the Home Office, Lord Wellesley the Foreign Office 
in place of Lord Bathurst, who had temporarily assumed office on 
Canning’s resignation, while Lord Liverpool took Lord Castlereagh’s 
place. Among those not in the Cabinet, Wharton and Arbuthnot 
succeeded Huskisson and Henry Wellesley at the ‘Treasury. 


Palmerston became Under-Secretary for War, and Wellesley Pole 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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How coolly you wrote me the day before yesterday! 
How could I guess of what was going on? 
Gracious God, I hope there is no harm. 
I remain with the highest regard, 
My dr. Mr. Bagot, 
Your most obed. and Humble servant, 
THe CHEVALIER DE SouzaA.* 


Earl of Malmesbury to Bagot. 


BROADLANDS, 
Seplember 22, 1809. 

I feel infinitely obliged to you for your letter of 
yesterday which spared me a great deal of anxiety 
and uneasiness; for*with the little dependance to be 
had on newspaper accounts, I should have had a great 
deal of both most certainly, without the accurate in- 
formation you was so good as to send me. You will 
greatly oblige me, should Ross still be abroad, by 
writing me one word to-morrow to say how Canning 
is, for altho’ nothing be more favourable than the state 
you describe him to be in, yet the period which had 
elapsed was not sufficiently long, to make it quite 
certain that fever might not still come on. 

When you see him pray assure him of the sincere 
and affectionate share I take in every thing which 
concerns him. ‘ 


Souza to Bagot. 
WORTHING, 

(Private.) September 25, 1800. 

I return you my warmest thanks for your kindness 
to answer me directly, and to relieve me entirely from 
the uneasiness in which I was about the state of 
Mr. Canning. 

If any doubt could remain in my mind yet, the kind 


* Domingo Antonio de Souza-Continho, Marquis de Funchal 
(1765-1832), Portuguese Ambassador in England. 
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lines he sent me in his own handwriting would remove 
it entirely, because he already jokes upon his wound. 

I beg of you to give him the enclosed, which is only 
a very short expression of thanks and congratulation, 
but I need not say that you will be so good to deliver 
it when he will be perfectly calm and free from pain, 
since there is nothing of business in it. 

According to your advice, I think it better to delay 
my journey to London a few days longer until I am 
sure of seeing him. 

I have now to request of you another favour, which 
is, that if you see any possibility, or when you see any 
such possibility of speaking to him upon business, that 
you may be so good to request him in my name, and I 
dare say in that of the Prince Regent and of my Brother 
—viz., ‘Should Mr. Canning’s absence from office be 
something like monthly absence, I can hardly conceive 
any other ; then He would be very kind indeed if He 
would represent to His Majesty or to his immediate 
Successor as he should think proper, the necessity of 
keeping Lord Strangford at the Court of Rio de Janeiro 
at present, at least.’ 

I say this so much in time because I can assure you 
that some merchants corresponding with those at 
Rio de Janeiro, at the same time they expressed their 
regret that Mr. Canning should retire from office, have 
added that one good effect should result from it— 
namely, that Ld. Strangford should be recalled. 

Now this shows evident personal animosity that 
- requires to be checked. 

I have received here this very intelligence since the 
last unfortunate affair. 


Mr. William Wilberforce, M.P., to Bagot. 
Nr. NEwrort PAGNEL, 
September 25, 1809. 
I return you many thanks for your obliging com- 
munication, and in particular for giving me so favour- 
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able an account of Mr. Canning, which you did me no 
more than justice in supposing would give me sincere 
pleasure (the first pleasure by the way I have had in 
the whole transaction). As you do not mention that 
the letter is to be returned, and as I conceive you can 
have no use for the copy, I shall take it for granted I 
am to keep it, but if you have the slightest wish for it 
to be returned let me beg you to desire any clerk to 
give me an intimation to that effect and I will send it 
back instantly. 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 

(Private.) October 5, 1809. 

I request that you will go to Pole, and shew him 
the statement respecting himself in the Morning Post, 
which is evidently inserted from authority, and in 
which there is a mistake—apparently an unimportant 
one—but of infinite importance indeed to me in another 
point of view. He saysthat ‘ Whatever delay occurred 
in Ld. Wellesley’s departure arose partly from severe 
illness, but principally from the arrangements of 
Ministers.’ Now this is not true. There were at 
least three weeks after I had given him notice that I 
was ready for him—and before his illness, which were 
lost by a private discussion, of which Pole is perfectly 
aware. I have no notion (as he and you may well 
suppose) of ever alluding to the nature of that private 
discussion. But as the keeping him here is imputed 
to me as a fraud, I must (whenever the period of my 
justification arrives) state distinctly how much of the 
delay was mine, and how much owing not only to his 
indisposition, but to private concerns* of his own over 
which he had no control. I have the means of stating 
this precisely to aday. I shall doso, not invidiously— 


* The private concerns which delayed Lord Wellesley may be 
gathered from letters, p. 303. 
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but merely as a simple fact—and I am only very 
anxious that there shall not be an apparent contra- 
diction between what I may have to state, and what is 
stated on behalf of Pole. 


Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 

(Private.) October 8, 6 p.m. 

I do not wonder at your patience having been ex- 
hausted. I hope you found your boy better. I had 
but one word to say to you, relating to your host* of 
to-day. If he gives you an opportunity, what I would 
chiefly wish you fo appear to know of me is my deter- 
mination to enter into no engagements with either 
part of his (late) party: but to stand alone, and to act 
according to circumstances. 


The Marquess Wellesley to Bagot. 


SEVILLE, 
(Private.) October 8, 1809. 
My DEAR SIR, 

I return you many thanks for your very kind 
attention in relieving my anxiety respecting our 
Friend’s danger. 

The whole transaction is without precedent, and I 
should hope that it will for ever be rejected as an 
example. If any accident had happened, some necks 
would have been in peril, and some persons might 
have suffered in Hemp what they have so often in- 
flicted in Lead. I always thought Canning’s antagonist 
very expert in the management of that article, and I 
have scarcely ever entered the H. of Commons without 
receiving from that noble Lord a bullet in the Thorax.t 
* Hon. J. W. Ward. 

+ This bloodthirsty expression is merely the slang of the day, 


equivalent to the more modern ‘one in the eye.’ It occurs again in a 
later letter. Lord Holland, who hasn’t a good word to say for either 
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I sincerely hope to find Canning quite recovered when 
I return to England, but how shall we recover the sad 
misfortune of his resignation, or remedy the mischiefs 
which it has occasioned ? 
Ever yrs most affectionately, 
WELLESLEY. 


Marquess Wellesley to Bagot. 


SEVILLE, 
(Private.) October 10, 1809. 
My Dear Sir, 

I acknowledged the receipt of your kind note of 
the 21st Sept. on the 7th October the day of its arrival. 
Your attention to my natural anxiety for our friend’s 
wound was very obliging. I cannot yet suppress my 
astonishment at the whole transaction, which is not to 
be paralleled in our history, nor indeed, I believe, in 
the history of Duelling. I know positively that Canning 
never entertained the idea of concealment from Lord 
Castlereagh, and I also know that Canning thought 
the whole had been communicated to Lord Castle- 
reagh ; but granting all Lord Castlereagh’s accusation 
to be true, | believe no man ever before challenged 
another for such an offence. I sincerely hope to hear 
again of Canning’s health before my departure from 
Seville. I wish to God I could also hear of his re- 
union with his Friends. His resignation will occasion 
dreadful confusion, in a crisis, which requires the 
utmost degree of wisdom and vigour both at home 
and abroad. 

I thank you for Chalmers’ Treaties, which I shall 
deposit in the Archives of the Mission. 


of the antagonists, writes in his memoirs of the Whig party : ‘The 
conduct of Lord Castlereagh, who was an excellent marksman, and 
had practised with pistols to qualify himself for the Irish House of 
Commons, seemed dictated by a thirst of vengeance rather than a 
sense of wounded honour’ (‘ Memoirs,’ 1807-1821, p. 35) 
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William Pole* is very diligent, and is going on very 
well. Pray communicate this to my daughter Mary 
and to the whole family. 

I propose to return to England by Lisbon, visiting 
Arthurt in my way; I expect to be able to leave this 
delectable residence de Sa Maesta in about a week. 
You know that the address to the Junta is ‘ Your 
Majesty, which, considering their Royal appearance 
and Monarchical number, has rather a comical effect. 
Remember me kindly to my pretty daughter,t and 
grand-god-daughter. 

Yours, Dear Sir, 
Most sincerely and affectionately, 
WELLESLEY. 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
(Private and confidential.) October 26, 1809. 


I have just received Letters from Lord Wellesley. I 
wish you could come out to me here—and the sooner 
the better. 


Canning to Bagot. 


CLAREMOUNT, 
October 31, 1809. 


I return you Wellesley’s two Letters. I wish he 
would not call you My Dear ‘Sir.’§ It makes all that 
follows unsatisfactory. I send you at the same time a 
Letter of mine to him—which I wish you would take 


* William Pole Tylney Long Wellesley, then twenty-one, after- 
‘wards Viscount Wellesley, his nephew, who ran through three 
fortunes, but did not otherwise distinguish himself. 

f Lord Wellington, who was then returning to Portugal after his 
victory at Talavera, for which he was created Viscount Wellington 
and Baron Douro. 

{ Lord Wellesley had no legitimate children. This refers to his 
niece, Charles Bagot’s wife, and her daughter Emily, who had been 
born a few months before, and to whom Wellesley and Canning had 
stood sponsors. See Canning’s letter of July 9, 1809. 

§ This, however, was Lord Wellesley’s usual way of addressing 
even intimate friends and colleagues. 
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care to get forwarded to-night by the mail if there is 
no messenger going to Lisbon—and a duplicate thereof, 
open for your reading—and also for your making a 
triplicate from it—(if you will let me fag you to do so) 
to be sent out by any messenger that may go after to- 
day—and the other, or both (if there be no messenger) 
to meet him at whatever port he may be most likely to 
make. A quadruplicate shall attend him at his house 
in London. 

I have finished my letter to the Lord President :* 
but the poor Duke of Portland’s death must necessarily 
keep back the publication. I inclose to you (because 
I think you may perhaps like to see it) the Preface or 
prefatory letter which this event will I think render 
necessary— Which having read pray seal it’s cover and 
forward it to Butler at Lincoln’s Inn. 


P.S.—My love to Mrs. Bagot. 


Canning io Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
November 3, 1809. 


I send you the copy of the letter which I wrote to 
Perceval,t in consequence of the strange notion which 


* Earl Camden. This letter explaining Canning’s position with 
regard to the circumstances which led up to the duel was printed by 
Hansard, and is dated November 14. It begins by stating that 
Canning had written it immediately after Lord Camden had published 
a statement connected with the affair, but had delayed sending it in 
hopes of being able to submit it to the Duke of Portland. Owing to 
the latter’s death he had thought fit to revise the letter, so as to 
expunge every reference to the Duke’s authority as Prime Minister, 
as such could only then be supported by Canning’s sole testimony, 
with the exception of facts which could be proved by written testi- 
mony or were in Lord Camden’s own knowledge. 

¢ See Walpole’s ‘ Life of Perceval,’ vol. ii, chap. xi. Mr. Perceval 
had sent a letter to Wellesley in Spain offering him the Foreign 
Office on October 5; the letter reached Wellesley at Seville on the 
27th, and he accepted office. Sir Spencer Walpole expresses 
astonishment that Wellesley’s answer was sent in duplicate, which 
would have been doubtless increased had he read the last letter. 
Sir Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, succeeded his brother 
in Spain. 

22a a 
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I mentioned to you in Lord Wellesley’s letter to me— 
that he had been ‘proposed by Perceval for Prime 
Minister, consented to by all his colleagues—approved 
by His Majesty—and rejected by me;’ and what is more 
whimsical still, that ‘my resignation had prevented 
(how he does not seem to have heard) the execution of 
this project so proposed and so approved.’ 

Who can have put such nonsense into Ld. Wellesley’s 
head, I can not conceive. For what purpose it was 
put there is not so difficult to understand. But be 
that as it may, Perceval’s answer, of which I send you 
a copy also—will set him right—and will, I hope, lead 
him to receive with a little more caution any such 
romancing intelligence—from the same quarter again. 

I send Henry Wellesley copies of these two letters 
and should wish you to communicate them (if you think 
it right) to Pole. 

Canning to Bagot. 
CLAREMOUNT, 
November 5, 1809. 

I do not think that there is, as there ought to be, a 
quadruplicate of the large letter to Wellesley and a 
triplicate of the smaller one to wait his arrival in 
Town—in case of his missing these at the outposts. 
Will you take the trouble to have these made? I 
write to Ross to call upon you to take his share of 
the labour. Any time before you leave town will do. 
But Ross must have his share to-morrow ; as he goes 
to Park Place (I believe) on Tuesday. I send blank 
' signatures for both. 


Canning to Bagot. 


ALBANY, 
Thursday, November 23, 1809. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 


The Letter will be delivered to Lord Chuckle* 
to-morrow—positively: and you will, I hope, receive 


* Lord Camden, 
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your copies on Saturday pr. coach—So Ross tells me 
he must send them. 

I have a letter to-day from Wellesley, dated the 
30th October. I wish I could shew it to you. He 
accepts clearly: but whether he accepts knowingly, 
the Foreign Office, and nothing else, I cannot make 
out. | rather think he does. But that he will accept 
my office most willingly, I have no doubt, from what 
he writes to me—and I just hear from Ross that he 
hears from Sir Robert Wilson that he has specifically 
accepted it. He talks of wishing to see me as one of 
the first things upon his arrival. He expresses great 
desire for reconciliation, etc. But he is decided to 
accept, at a// hazards, and amy thing. That is clear. 

He was to sail in the week after he wrote to me— 
and of course may be expected daily. I shall not take 
any further step—neither recalling the Letter that 
waits his arrival nor (I think) adding anything to it, 
in consequence of that which I have just received— 
unless (which I am doubting about) I determine not 
to see him—and then I must write to say so. 

As he is coming so soon—and will probably have an 
under-Secretary of his own, I should think you had 
better not write to Mr. Hamilton about Lacodomon. 

Shall you be at Oxford to vote for the Duke of 
Beaufort ? I shall—and shall proceed from thence 


to Hinckley. - pane 
rs affectly, 


G. CANNING. 
Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 

Friday, November 24. 
O—yes—it is the Foreign Office specifically—nothing 
else—that he accepts—But he writes about to people 
in office, and out, as if he were accepting the whole 
Government. He writes through Gosh to Huskisson 

to assure fim of his protection. 
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In my letter for Saturday by the coach—read by 
Saturday’s coach meaning that you will receive it on 
Sunday. 

My kindest remembrances to Mrs. Bagot. 

Now for the accompanying manuscript letter to 
Ld. Chuckle—and then off goes Ross with it to the 
packet. 


P.S.—To say the truth, Wellesley’s conduct vexes 
me to the heart. I wish you could see his letter. 

Let us meet at the Oxford Election. I am asked to 
the D. of Beaufort’s at Whichwood. Could not you 
by a very little contrivance get yourself asked there 
too? and then we might meet there the day before 
the Election—go over to vote together—and return 
and perhaps travel back together part of the way to 
Staffordshire. Let me know. 

I go to-morrow to South Hill—but direct here, 
Gloster Lodge not Albany. 

P.S.—I hope you will get one copy by to-night’s 
post. 

Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
December 5, 1809. 

Wellesley certainly either was much surprized, or 
affected to be so, at much that I had to tell him. But 
it does not appear that the information which he 
derived from me is likely to affect his conduct. He 
_kisses hands for my office to-morrow and is to have 
the Garter (1 understand) as an encouragement to 
begin with. 

What he had to say to me amounted to no more 
than the expression of his earnest wishes that things 
could be in any way accommodated, and that he could 
be made instrumental in the accommodation. He had 
nothing specific to propose; and no authority to 
propose anything. He wished to learn from me what 
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I thought possible to be done? I answered that I 
could not think of suggesting anything—that the 
experience of the case made of an extorted declara- 
tion of my opinion before—was a sufficient warning 
to me not to fall into the same trap again or to give 
Perceval a second case for canvassing. He admitted 
my caution to be very natural—said it was certainly 
for them to propose—asked if he might see me again— 
and has never since been near me or written to me. 

I am writing to him to-day—but as IJ shall have an 
opportunity of shewing you what I write this day 
sennight—I need not here state the substance of it. 
It is upon the subject of his taking office—which I do 
not blame—nor do / say that he is precluded from 
taking it by his pledge to me. But he having said so 
(in his long Manifesto of the 7th of Octr.) and then 
having attempted to argue away his pledge by shew- 
ing that the Case to which it applied had not occurred. 
I take the liberty of objecting to that mode of setting 
himself right. I cannot admit that the case had not 
occurred—tho’ I am perfectly willing to release the 
obligation. 

Send this letter which Ross is nowcopying. I have 
sent Henry Wellesley them to-day, to represent that I 
ought to be informed whether the overture that he 
made to me the other day was from himself only, or 
from the Government. I care not which—but I ought 
to know which. Else some time about the meeting of 
Parliament it will be circulated either that a most 
friendly advance was made to me, which I peremptorily 
rejected—or that I would fain have had an advance 
made to me but that the Govt. were too proud and 
conscious of their ability, etc., according as the one 
or the other of these versions may better suit the 
purpose of the moment. I care not which is the fact 
—but I wish them to choose their fact now—while all 
our recollections are alive to it. 
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Yes.—Perceval’s note is, I believe, after a new 
pattern. 


Canning to Bootle Wilbraham. 


HINCKLEY, 

(Private.) December 19, 1809. 

My pear Bootie, 

Your letter found me here—escaped at length 
from the plagues and turmoils which attended and 
followed my retreat from Office. It used to be difficult 
to get in—at all times: but I never knew that getting 
out again was a matter of so much difficulty before. 

I am very much gratified by the iudgement which 
you pass upon the late transactions. You conjecture 
aright, that I have cause to complain of some of the 
Members of the present Government: of Perceval 
pre-eminently ; whose conduct has been such as 
appears to my mind, irreconcileable with any principle 
of good faith, publick or private. He well knew that 
I should resign upon finding that nothing had been 
done towards performing the engagement made to me 
by the Duke of P. (in the King’s name) for a change 
in the War Department. The week before that change 
ought to have taken place, he led me by repeated 
letters and by an effusion of confidence on his part, 
which at length extorted a return of confidence on 
mine—to a disclosure of my opinion as to the best 
mode of constituting a Government in the event, then 
not immediately in contemplation, of the Duke of 
‘Portland’s retirement. Having got these opinions 
from me thus in confidence, he asked my leave to 
communicate them to three persons, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Liverpool and his brother Lord Arden—for the 
purpose (as he said) of consulting with them whether 
he could not consent to some arrangement by which 
he should put himself out of the way. And then, 
without any further permission from me, he communi- 
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cated them generally to all the world :—for the express 
purpose of leading all the world to believe that my 
resignation was founded, not onthe Duke of Portland’s 
breach of promise, but on the refusal of my Colleagues 
to adopt my opinions as to the formation of a Govern- 
ment. To bring this delusion to bear it was necessary 
that the D. of P. should resign at the same moment 
with me—and accordingly he was advised so to time 
his resignation, and I heard of it for the first time from 
him at the same moment at which he (the D. of 
Portland) announced to me that the arrangement of 
the War department was not to be executed. 

The poor D. of P. was not aware till afterwards of 
the mischief that he was doing—and of the malicious 
construction to which this coincidence of our resigna- 
tions would and was intended to give rise. When he 
became aware of it afterwards he would willingly 
have retracted his resignation. But then it was too 
late to remedy the mischief, and besides in his state 
of health, I would not have precipitated the event 
of his resignation by a day, and would not ask him to 
continue in Office a day beyond the period at which 
his own mind had been made up to retire. 

From the time when my resignation became publick 
by the duel, the Government newspapers were let 
loose upon me with charges of ambition etc. and under 
cover of these charges P. canvassed every new person 
whom he invited to take office, and every man in office 
whom he purposed to retain it—by a communication 
of the substance of our confidential correspondence— 
and in many instances of the correspondence itself ;— 
representing to everybody the question treated—in 
that correspondence, and uofthe question of the change 
in the War Department, as the ground of my resigna- 
tion. After stating this to you I need hardly add, in 
answer to your question, that with P. in his present 
situation my return to office is impossible. 
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But further and on publick grounds I must see 
reason to be assured that the Government is more 
equal to the task which it has to perform—that it is 
constructed and conducted on principles better calcu- 
lated to meet the dangers and difficulties of the times, 
than I found it to be, while I was a member of it ;— 
before I can venture again upon the fearful responsi- 
bility, which belongs to the conduct of a department 
in administration. The details of this subject are not 
to be explained in a letter: but I am confident I can 
satisfy you that mere Office, on the terms on which it 
would be to be held without some such improvement 
in the principle of the Government itself, would 
neither be desirable for my own credit or interest, nor 
for any service that I could hope to render to the 
Country. 

On the other hand, with such improvement, I feel 
no obstacle to acting with many, with most, of the 
present Ministers on some future occasion. But that 
occasion it is not for me to hasten—nor shall I from 
any apprehension of retarding it, forbear from taking 
that part in Parliament which really and bona-fide I 
may think right. That my notion of what is right 
certainly will not lead me to form any junction at 
present with any party in opposition. So you may be 
quite at ease as to ‘the Talents and Lord Sidmouth,’ 
though after the offer made by the Government to 
Lord Grenville and: Lord Grey there is nothing of 
principle or consistency to prevent me from forming 
a junction with them, if I liked it, but I do not. My 
intention so to act in the House of Commons indepen- 
dently of any of the existing parties, to support the 
Government where I think them right, to uphold of 
course the general system upon which this or any 
other Government must stand against the Reformers, 
but to oppose the Government without scruple or 
hesitation where I think them wrong; not counting 
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the company in which I may find myself on such 
divisions, but certainly not suffering myself to be 
deterred by the foolish fear of being seen in such 
company from giving effect to my opinion by my vote 
whenever | think it right to do so. 

I hope this account will quiet your apprehensions ; 
and I hope it will meet your wishes and opinions. 
Let me know if it does—or what you would have 
wished it otherwise. 

My wound is entirely healed, and I feel no incon- 
venience remaining from it. 

Remember me to Mrs. W. Bootle and believe me, 

Ever very sincerely yours, 
Cee 


P.S.—I ought not to omit to tell you that whatever 
reason I may have to complain of the conduct of some 
of my Colleagues, I have every reason to be satisfied 
with the unvarying kindness of the King. 


CHAPTER 21 


MR, PERCEVAL’S MINISTRY 


Most of the records of events connected with party 
politics of a hundred years ago are so deeply tinged 
with personal animosities that it would be rash to 
attempt to apportion the blame for the circumstances 
which led to the resignations of Canning and Castle- 
reagh and their duel. 

While making due allowances for the impulsive 
characters of both, it would seem a fair conclusion to 
attribute the causes which led to the quarrel partly to 
the feeble state of health of the Duke of Portland, 
whereby he was led to procrastinate and avoid facing 
the difficulty, and partly to the ill-advised action of 
Lord Castlereagh’s friends, especially that of the 
President of the Council. 

During the short time that Canning had held the 
seals of the Foreign Office he had altered for the better 
the whole political situation of Europe. The con- 
spiracy between France and Russia had been defeated, 
and the tide was beginning to turn against Napoleon. 
Owing to the state of health of the Duke of Portland, 
the succession to the office of First Minister was 
practically certain to become vacant in 1809. Canning 
would not serve under Perceval, but at the same time 
did not expect Perceval to serve under him. When 
the latter became Premier, Canning was still on the 
right side of forty, and, had he but displayed prudence* 


* Sir Walter Scott wrote to Lord Montagu in 1821: ‘The loss 
of Canning is a serious disadvantage. Many of our friends have 
good talents and good taste, but I think he alone has that higher 
order of parts which we call genius. I wish he had had more 
prudence to guide it. He has been a most unlucky politician’ 
(Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’), 
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and patience at this time, his succession to the leader- 
ship would have been practically certain three years 
later. As it was, he now remained outside the actual 
government of the country for the next twelve years. 
It is true he came back to the Cabinet in 1816 in a 
subordinate position, but never again held real power 
till he became Foreign Minister in 1822. 

There was at first some coolness between Canning 
and Lord Wellesley, who succeeded him at the Foreign 
Office; but their differences were soon settled, for 
both were in favour of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and disliked the more prudent and cautious atti- 
tude of Mr. Perceval. 

The letters that follow show much intriguing to 
have gone on between Canning and Wellesley on the 
subject of the chief offices in the Administration, to 
enter into the details of which would be outside the 
purpose of this volume. Lord Wellesley was evi- 
dently, in spite of his great ability, as difficult to 
manage as was Canning himself. His early training 
as an autocratic ruler in India, although he had there 
proved himself to be one of the greatest administrators 
of the time, was hardly the best for Parliamentary 
success in England, especially as he had little or no 
experience of the House of Commons. 

The year 1810 opened with violent debates on the 
conduct of the late Ministry and the failure of the 
Walcheren Expedition. In spite of the loss to the 
Government of its two most prominent Ministers, 
Canning and Castlereagh, the Opposition were them- 
selves too disorganized to inflict any serious damage 
on Mr. Perceval’s Administration. The King’s Speech 
ignored the failures of Lord Chatham and Sir Richard 
Strachan, and made the most of the victory of 
Talavera; but the Opposition vigorously attacked the 
disastrous policy pursued on the Scheldt. Amend- 
ments to the Address were defeated by substantial 
majorities, but the Government were compelled to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the conduct and 
policy of the expedition. The committee was to be 
secret, so as to give no information of our blunders to 
Napoleon, who, however, was enabled age British 
press to read all the evidence in the Moniteur. In 
April riots occurred in London; a certain John Gale 
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Jones was committed to Newgate for abuse of the 
House of Commons for closing the gallery during 
the discussion on Walcheren, and Sir Francis Burdett 
was sent to the Tower for the language he used in 
defending him. 

In the Peninsula the Spaniards had been beaten 
at every point, and, while there was difficulty in pro- 
viding for the support of our own army, Spain was 
practically ruined and appealing to Great Britain for 
financial support. On June 15 the Government asked 
for £3,000,000, which was opposed, when Canning, 
in one of his best speeches, strongly supported the 
Ministry, and urged them not to stint supplies, and to 
persevere vigorously with the campaign. Apodaca 
was sent to England to try and raise money, and 
Mr. Perceval took the opportunity of attempting to 
negotiate with Spain through the new Foreign 
Minister, Lord Wellesley. 

In the autumn Lord Wellington retired behind the 
lines of Torres Vedras. 

The King’s malady returned, and Mr. Perceval pro- 
posed that the Prince of Wales should be Regent under 
certain restrictions; but the arrangements were not 
completed till January, 1811, when the Regency com- 
menced which lasted till 1820. 


Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 

(Private.) Monday morning, March 19, 1810. 

Swim-Swann* told Tierney yesterday, who told 
somebody who told Leveson,f that he (Swim-Swann) 
had been with Perceval—and that Perceval had said 
to him that he would rather let in all the Talents, than 
submit to the conditions which had been proposed 
to him. 

What those conditions were, and by whom proposed, 
was not stated. Can Perceval have made such a 
declaration ? and to such a confidant ? 


* Mr. Henry Swann, of Esher, M.P. for Yarmouth (Isle of Wight) 
and other boroughs from 1803 till 1820. 
} Lord Granville Leveson, created Earl Granville in 1815. 
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I found both my guests perfectly apprized that 
something was going on. I could not play the hypo- 
crite intirely—but I kept your channel of communica- 
tion quite safe, and unsuspected. 

I received the inclosed note yesterday evening. 
The latter part is for your reading. Having read, 
return it. 

If you do not call here in the course of the day, I 
will take my chance of finding you in my way to 
dinner at Limerick’s. 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
Tuesday, April 10, 1810. 

I am induced by something that I have heard to-day, 
to recur to the opinion which I expressed to you three 
weeks ago, that every effort of W.’s [Lord Wellesley] 
unaccompanied by a tender of his resignation will be 
baffled, and despised—baffled by P. [Perceval] and 
despised by the K. Iam further of opinion that if he 
suffers himself to be so defeated, and does not remedy 
the low estimation which I expect the K. to have 
already conceived of him, from the omission of such a 
tender of his resignation at the time of his remonstrance 
—he will not the less resign, at the end of the session 
of Parlt. however little he may at present intend it. 
And I am strongly persuaded that if he lets to-morrow 
pass—if he does not take advantage of the present dis- 
content at the events of last week, to press his purpose 
—with the K. (supposing him to have a purpose)—the 
opportunity—the last opportunity—will escape him 
altogether—and the change (for some there will still 
be) will be manifestly to all the world not his work, 
but against his interest, and credit, and authority, and 
will be such as to prepare the way for his retreat 
voluntary or involuntary in three months’ time. 

These are opinions which | entertain so decidedly, 
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and think I have such good grounds for entertaining, 
that I could not forbear communicating them to you— 
as I had on a former occasion left you with a different 
impression of what I thought to be W.’s policy and 
interest. I am now clear that the risk of being taken 
at his word is not so great, or not so mischievous, as 
that of being suspected to want the decision to make 
the offer; that the first is accompanied with a chance 
of success, the latter is certain failure.* 


Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, M.P., to Bagot. 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, 
June 20, 1810. 


My pear Bacort, 

You and Canning seem to me entirely to have 
mistaken the nature of the determination of last Sun- 
day’s Cabinet. 

I cannot explain myself in writing, but I wish you 
would call on me to-morrow, but not early in the day. 
I should wish to see you at three or after three. 

On your account as well as on many others J am 
most anxious, that there should be a reunion. 

B. Pagett has accepted gladly. 

Ever most truly yrs. 
C. ARBUTHNOT. 


Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
July 26, 1810. 

Baron Hurdt informed me that the Prince of Orange 
had been put to extraordinary expenses by his journey- 
ings to and fro between Berlin and the Austrian Head 
quarters, and by other incidental circumstances arising 
from the part which he took in the campaign—as a 

* For Lord Wellesley’s plans to include Canning, Castlereagh, 
and Sidmouth in the Government at this time, see Walpole’s ‘ Life 
of Perceval,’ vol. ii., p. 79. 

+ Hon, Berkeley Paget, youngest son of the first Earl of Uxbridge. 
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General in the Austrian service. I certainly en- 
couraged Baron Hurdt to look for the re-imbursement 
of their expenses—within a moderate amount. My 
notion at the time—and J think I so stated it to Baron 
Hurdt—was about £5,ooo—but I cannot affirm that I 
actually assigned that precise limit. The check and 
control, however, was to have been in Lord William 
Bentinck—who, as you know, never went on his in- 
tended Mission. 

The journeys to Berlin came s¢rictly within the Secret 
Service as the object of them was to induce the King 
of Prussia to put himself in readiness—which very 
fortunately he did not. 


P.S.—I had ratHer that you stated the substance of 
this to Mr. Smith—than sent him my letter. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
August 17, 1810. 

Thanks for your suggestions. [will inquire of some 
learned person—such as Ld. St. Helens or the like— 
what it is proper to do (if anything) towards the King. 

The taking leave, at the Levee, would, I think, be 
objectionable as looking too like a Mission. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
Monday, August 20, 1810. 
The arrangements of the Admiralty do not admit of 
the Venerable having the honour to carry me to Cadiz 
—and, therefore, though Yorke* very civilly accom- 
panies this intimation with the offer of other convey- 
ances, and particularly of a passage on board a Frigate 
which is to carry out Rear Admiral someone to the 
Mediterranean—I think I shall give up the project 


* Right Hon. Charles Yorke, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
VOL. I. 23 
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altogether. I do not imagine that we are likely to 
have another offer like Popham’s*—and I should not 
feel any comfort in being consigned to a Captain whom 
I do not know—and having to canvass for my bringing 
back. 

Having promised the Princess that I should come 
up to Town for the express purpose of obeying 
H.R.H.’s commands even if my Cadiz expedition 
should be put off, I shall still be in Town this week— 
but not till towards the end—time enough to dine on 
Sunday with H.R.H. (if -C. Ellis made that arrange- 
ment according to the powers which I sent him on 
Saturday). 

I shall probably stay at Brompton till about the 
Wednesday or Thursday following. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 14, 1810. 

I have received a Letter from W. which is final. I 
should wish you to see it, and should like to have 
your opinion and Charles Ellis’s whether anything, or 
what, remains for me to say, or do. For this purpose 
I will send the letter by Sunday’s post to Claremount 
so that it will arrive there on Tuesday. 

In the meantime you will perhaps be able to settle 
with Charles to go over there. I wish also that you 
would let me know whether you are staying in the 

neighbourhood of Town—because I might possibly 
prefer communicating through you with W. (if I should 
think it right that I should communicate again with 
him) than by letter—which might run the risque of 
getting into a protracted correspondence. 

* Admiral Sir Home Popham, who had served with the Duke of 
York’s expedition to Flanders, and had largely been responsible for 


the plans for ascending the Scheldt, in which expeditions he com- 
manded the Venerable (74). 
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Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKELEY, 
September 18, 1810. 

I have received your letter of yesterday and one of 
the same date from C. Ellis. I find that C. Ellis goes 
out of Town to-day, and therefore I write to let you 
know that a second letter from me, containing my 
observations on W.’s epistle, went from hence yester- 
day directed to him at Claremount. Naturally it would 
reach Claremount to-morrow, unless Charles had 
taken measures to intercept his letters in their way 
through Town to-day. In that case you will both 
have seen it before he goes. In the other case, I wish 
you could anyhow find the means of catching it in its 
way from Claremount (though I do not exactly know 
how) as the journey to Middleton and back will take 
three or four days more. 

At all events I suppose he will send it up to you. 
I am not sure that it contains anything more than will 
have suggested itself to you—but I should like you to 
see it. 

By the way ‘it’ ought to be ‘them’ throughout: for 
the bulk occasioned it to be divided into two—and 
therefore if you take any measures of interception, it 
must be for two letters. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
September 20, 1810. 

I have received an answer from W. this morning, 
which Mrs. C. is copying. If not in time for this day’s 
post, the copy shall go to you to-morrow. 

It denies that any offer has been made to C. [Castle- 
reagh]. 

It denies that his former letter was in any degree 
official. I have answered only as follows— That your 

23—2 
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letter of Tuesday which I have just received enables 
me to take a clearer view of some of the points in your 
former letter of the 11th. There are still one or two, 
on which I wish for information. But I do not like to 
trouble you with a prolonged correspondence, unless 
upon more mature consideration it should appear to 
me to be absolutely necessary.’ 

Now my notion is that whatever I may further have 
to say will be best said through you. And I think of 
writing to him to-morrow to tell him so, and to pro- 
pose his seeing you when he comes to town next 
week. But it seems possible that next week he may 
not come—as the K.’s coming may be only fortnightly 
at present. Perhaps you could learn this. At all 
events let me know your own notions exactly. 

I will write to you fully by to-morrow’s or Sunday’s 
post, more probably Sunday. 


P.S.—Let me know if W.’s letter varies your view 
in any degree—and forward it to C. Ellis. 
The copy is finished and goes by this day’s post. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
Sunday, September 23, 1810. 

The inclosed Draft of an intended Letter to W. (for 
it is a Draft—though written letterwise to save bulk) 
will explain the view and feeling of the proposed 
letter to P.—and answers all your questions upon it. 

I think also (but of this I am not quite so sure) that 
it meets, for the most part, both your notions and 
C. E.’s as to what should be said to W. himself. 

Criticize it, however, fully ; and return it to me by 
return of post—or rather (if you will) send it on to 
C. E.—for I have another copy—and send with it such 
an abstract as you can make out from recollection of 
the letter to P.—for of that I have no other copy than 
the one which you have returned to me—nor had [ 
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time to write to C. E. also on Friday—nor shall I 
to-day. Your sending on the letter to W. will not 
prevent your sending your criticisms to me. 

I think—if you should confirm your opinion of 
yesterday, that I shall send both letters on Friday, so 
that they may be both received on Wednesday. But 
I wish you could let me know how long W. remains in 
Town—that in case I should not send on Tuesday I 
may judge whether both may still be received con- 
temporaneously in Town on Thursday. I should like 
too to wait for C. E.’s judgment. Could not you get 
him up to Town on Tuesday or Wednesday according 
to W.’s stay in town? I could then send both letters 
to you to be forwarded on Wednesday night or 
Thursday morning, or not, according to your final 
joint opinion. 

Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 

September 21, 1810. 

I send you the Draft of a letter to P.* I have not 
time to explain (by this post) my view of the policy of 
it. But it would, I think, enable W. better than any- 
thing else to repair his lapse—if it be one. For he 
cannot originate anything again with effect, if he would 
—and he will not try. 

It is a Draft only—for criticism and correction—in 
all its parts—and for question in the whole. Return 
it to-morrow. 


Canning to Lord Wellesley. 


HINCKLEY, 
[Copy.] (Private.) September 23, 1810. 


My pear WELLESLEY, 
Although your letter of the 18th has (as I said 


in acknowledging the receipt of it) placed in a clearer 


* Perceval. 
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light some of the points of your letter of the 11th it 
has by no means relieved me altogether from the 
embarrassment occasioned by your having undertaken 
to write to me precisely what it is that I am to con- 
sider as stated to me by you on his behalf. 

I am to understand (from your second letter) that no 
offer whatever has been made to Ld. C. [Castlereagh]. 
I am to understand that Perceval communicated with 
him, as you did with me at Easter, for the purpose of 
ascertaining his disposition to act with the present 
Government, and that Perceval was selected by the 
Cabinet for this communication on the same grounds 
as you were for the communication with me, not in 
virtue of his station in the Government.* 

I understand, however, that the intimation of the 
intended offer, was sufficiently plain to enable Ld. C. 
distinctly to anticipate it. And I understand that 
upon his intimation of his intention to decline it, the 
idea of any attempt at strengthening the Government 
was for the present laid aside. 

Upon all these points I should have nothing to say ; 
I should have nothing to do with them if nothing had 
been said or done towards me. The Government is 
unquestionably master of its own policy and conduct. 

What more you have written to me, I suppose, is 
only between yourself and me. Upon it I have only 
to observe that I should be sorry to have to think that 
you had consented that the question of any proposition 
to me should depend for its decision on an answer of 
-Ld. C., but that I do not collect from either of your 
letters whether the question of a separate proposition 

* Wellesley had proposed in June to resign the Foreign Office if 
Canning would come in. Canning had answered that if Wellesley 
remained in the Government, and other arrangements were made to 
suit himself and his friends, he would do so. Lord Castlereagh was 
to be also invited to join the Government. This was done, but he 
refused. Canning finally declined, as his friends could not be included 


as he wished (see Canning’s letter to Perceval of September 25 ; 
Walpole’s ‘ Life of Perceval,’ vol. ii., p. 153). 
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has been discussed, subsequently to the receipt of 
Ld. C.’s answer or whether it was by common under- 
standing and agreement, considered as decided by that 
answer ? 

Without meaning at all to question your reasons for 
acquiescing in the opinion of the majority of your 
colleagues, | must own that I am not aware (as you 
suppose me to be) of those reasons which as you say 
compell you ‘to do so for the present.’ Nor can I 
well conceive in what sense or with what view you 
have desired me to state to you my ‘ wishes’ on the 
termination of this business, supposing your acqui- 
escence (for whatever reasons) determined. These 
are the only observations that I have to make upon 
the confidential part of your letter; and I state them 
to you, only that I may exhibit to you honestly the 
impressions left upon my mind, but without the 
slightest desire of drawing you into any discussion 
upon them. 

As to Perceval, I think it much best not to send 
through you any message to him. I have determined 
to write to himmyself. 1 think it important that there 
should be no mistake, and consequently no room for 
misrepresentation, as to my dispositions upon any 
part of the late discussions. You tell me indeed that 
I stand entirely uncompromised; *[but something must 
be known to have passed, and questions may arise 
hereafter as to what was understood and what would 
have been conceded on one side or the other, and I 
therefore wish that Perceval and his colleagues should 
distinctly know that the proposition originated by you 
is the only one that I would have accepted and I have 
no objection to their knowing that I would accept 
that now. 

This declaration is frank. I am aware of the ad- 


* The portion between brackets is erased in the original draft, and 
the substituted words are given in the next letter. 
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vantage that might be taken of it. But I have no 
choice but either to run that hazard, whatever it may 
be, or to sit down in a situation neither becoming to 
me nor you nor (so I think) after all that has passed 
the Government itself. 

It is no fault of mine that all that remains of the 
overtures of Easter and of the intended joint-propo- 
sition to me and Lord Castlereagh is the single ques- 
tion between the Government and me. I have not 
thrown any obstruction or discouragement in the way 
of any attempt on their part to gain strength in any 
other quarter. But after having received a direct 
communication in one instance and knowing and being 
known to know, what has passed in others, I am 
entitled to a clear and unequivocal decision. It cannot 
be expected that I should consent to have that decision 
suspended. | 

I think it most convenient for you that you should 
not see my letter to Perceval until he shows it te you. 
If any discussion shall arise upon it they will afford 
you the opportunity of urging whatever you may 
think right in whatever manner you may think right 
to urge it.* 

Ever, my dear Wellesley, 
‘sincerely and affectionately yours, 


Canmng to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 25, 1810. 


I shall wait your intelligence to-morrow and then 
have both letters ready to send upon receiving it—if 


* Canning’s letter to Perceval, dated September 25, about over- 
tures to himself, Sidmouth, and Castlereagh to join the Ministry, 
ends: ‘I do not communicate this letter to Lord Wellesley, though 
I have, of course, thought it right to tell him that I intended writing 
to you.’ 

The letter finally put an end to the negotiations which had been 
going on all the year with regard to Canning and his friends joining 
Mr. Perceval in office. 
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W. is in Town. If not, I doubt whether it may not be 
better to wait his coming. What think you? 

I return the letter to W. that you may (if you will) 
copy it in its altered state, and send the copy to C. E. 

The alterations in the earlier part are only verbal ; 
the latter part—from ,the bottom of page 3—is recast, 
and runs thus. 

‘You tell me indeed that I stand entirely uncom- 
promised. But I know, and am known to know, what 
has passed in respect to others, and to myself. Ques- 
tions may possibly arise hereafter as to what was 
understood, and what would have been conceded on 
the one side, or the other. I therefore wish that 
Perceval and his colleagues should be distinctly 
apprized that the Proposition originated by you is 
the only one that I would have accepted. I have no 
difficulty in distinctly avowing that I would accept 
that Proposition mow. But I think myself after all that 
has happened intitled mow to a decision that shall be 
final. 

‘It is no fault of mine that all that remains of the 
intended comprehension system is the single question 
between the Government and me. I have not thrown 
any obstruction or discouragement in the way of any 
attempt on their part to gain strength in any other 
quarter. But it cannot be expected that I should 
knowingly acquiesce in the project of keeping every 
consideration respecting me suspended until one or 
other of the recusant parties may think fit to recon- 
sider their determination. 

‘I think it most convenient &c.’ 

The letter to P. is also altered—chiefly by the 
omission of a// that related to the particulars of accom- 
panying arrangements. It is shortened and com- 
pressed. I will send you a copy (which you may 
forward to C. E.) whether the original goes or not 
to-morrow. 
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In great haste. 

Have you a seal of mine? a little seal ?—so that I 
will find the letters open, to be read, and sealed, if 
finally approved. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 26, 1810. 

I have received your letter of yesterday, and pur- 
suant to your intelligence and advice I send off my 
letter to Wellesley by this post. I send also my letter 
to Perceval*—though I had some thoughts of inter- 
posing a day’s interval between them—as indeed W.’s 
was written and is dated yesterday. But it is of no 
consequence—and it is as well to have it off my hands, 
and off my mind. I cannot wait for new suggestions 
and have altered perhaps too much already, though I 
think all for the better. I send you one copy—and 
half another. Complete the imperfect one from the 
other—keep one for C. E. and return the other to me. 

I have only just time to save the post. I have 
thought it best upon the whole to send both W.’s and 
P.’s by the post—to be Hinckleyed on the outside. Other- 
wise a question would arise how they came, and P. 
might think that his had passed through W.’s hands. 

(Private.) 

Let me know how you like P.’s as it is now framed. 
I have struck out you see all that related to pro- 
vision for individuals—but I think it would be as well 
that (if you see the opportunity fair) you should con- 
trive to let Arbuthnot t know (perhaps in confidence so 
that he may be svre to tell it again) what you thought 
so important about H.t 

Wellesley knows it—but may forget. Do. as to L2.§ 

* Canning’s letter to Perceval, dated from Hinckley September 25, 


will be found in full in Walpole’s ‘ Life of Perceval,’ vol. ii., p. 153. 
+ Secretary to Treasury. { Huskisson, § Leveson. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 2'7, 1810. 


You will have seen that the seal is of no conse- 
quence. Ifyou see W. and he talks to you—so as to 
afford an opening, the point to impress upon him is 
that he ought to offer distinctly to take Ryder’s place* 
if Ld. Camden’st is not vacated. It is very likely that 
Lord C. will not vacate for anything but C.,{ and will 
so think to déjouer W. entirely. 

The D. of Portland was Home Sec. when he joined 
Mr. Pitt. Lord Spencer was Home Sec. with Ld. G. 
[Grenville]. The Home Sec. is the first of the three 
in rank—he writes to the King about his comings to 
town, he reads his answers to addresses &c., has much 
patronage of Ireland, and he may live at Ramsgate or 
Dorking nine months in the year. It is included to be 
sure in his offer to take anything, or nothing—but it 
ought to be stated distinctly to leave them no excuse. 

The result will be the same—but they should not 
have a plausible ground to put it upon. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
September 28, 1810. 

I forgot to ask you yesterday—whence came your 
information respecting Sir H. Vane? May I be 
supposed to know it? Was it told to you with that 
view? And can you guess what is his reason—dis- 
gust with others? or preference pour mes beaux yeux ? 
or what? and is he a convert (if convert) from the 
Govt. or from the Opposition? . 

P.S.—I feel so satisfied what P.’s answer will be 
that I have been framing my reply. W.’s I cannot so 
well anticipate—probably mone. 


* Home Secretary. + Lord President. 
+ Lord Castlereagh. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
Thursday, December 20, 1810. 

Though very busy in preparing for the House, I 
cannot refrain from writing a few lines to acknowledge 
your letter; to tell you that I agree in every word of 
it;1 and that I am going down to do as you would 
have me.” 

Binning is just arrived to do as I do and desires me 
to remember him most kindly to you. 


1 Including what you say about Game. 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
Saturday, January 5, 1811. 

I hope you are satisfied that I have acted up to your 

instructions, certainly with a success that I hardly 
anticipated. I am sure you will be satisfied, that, 
while voting with Opposition, I did not suffer the 
attacks of their ragamuffins upon Pitt to go un- 
punished, and that while endeavouring all in my 
power to make the Regent’s Government as strong as 
it can be made, I did not hesitate to declare that I 
should watch it with jealousy if it listened to Romilly’s 
doctrines, and acted upon Romilly’s principles as to 
Pitt. The disavowal which I drew from Ponsonbyt 
was as handsome and satisfactory as possible. 
_ * On this day Mr. Perceval moved three resolutions in the House 
of Commons, copied from those of Mr. Pitt’s on a like occurrence in 
1788, to the effect that the King was incapable, that Parliament could 
make up for that incapacity, and that a Bill should be brought in to 
make the Prince of Wales the Regent, and debates on the subject 
lasted till January 5, when the Bill went to the Lords. 

Affairs connected with the Regency, including a speech from the 
Prince and debate thereon, occupied Parliament till the latter part 
of February. The Prince declined a further proposed provision for 
his own household, a question which Canning discusses in his letter 


of ee 0. 
y+ Right Hon. George Ponsonby, Leader of the Opposition. 
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Nothing can be finer than the messages, or intima- 
tions which I receive from ——* that all is my work— 
that he owes me everything—and so forth. 

It does not follow that I shall hear anything more 
In truth, I have no claim to it—for I acted not for men, 
but for things. It still less follows that if any proposi- 
tion should be made to me, I should think it wise to 
accept it. 

But one thing is sweet: the reflection on the de- 
cisive step which I took on the 26th of Sept. and the 
consideration of what must be the feelings of those 
who answered my letter of that date so clearly. 

Send me your blessing, and believe me, etc. 


P.S.—Ross is just come here with an account of the 
Govt. having been beaten in the Lords last night.t 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
January 9, 1811. 

My opinion as to the Household is, in principle (as 
I have stated it two or three times in the Ho. of 
Commons) that all those Officers who are really within 
the circle of the King’s personal service, with whom 
he can possibly come in contact, or who can be 
supposed to be the objects of his individual choice 
should remain irremoveable. Not that the Q. should 
have the power of changing them—but that no one 
should—except (to be sure) the King upon his 
recovery. 

This principle would certainly apply to the Lords of 
the Bedchamber—the Grooms of the Bedchamber—the 
Equerries—and I think the Groom of the Stole. It 
would not apply to the Master of the Horse. I doubt 

* Wellesley. 

+ On Lord Lansdowne’s amendment to omit the reference to 


restrictions on the Regent, supported by Lord Grenville, the Govern- 
ment were defeated by three votes. 
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whether it would to the Lord Steward—and it cannot 
be applied to the Lord Chamberlain’s office, which is 
vacant. For if filled up it must be filled up by the 
Regent. The Queen must not have any political 
patronage whatever, of that I am satisfied. If the 
day after the establishment of the Regency, the Q. 
were to name a Ld. Chamberlain—that would, | think, 
be to raise a standard of Court opposition to the 
Regent’s Government—which would give the signal 
of weakness and confusion. 

There are some other Court offices—Sticks, yeomen 
and pensioners—which will, or will not, come within 
the principle, according to their respective functions— 
of which I am not yet sufficiently informed. 

I am confident that this plan of fixing irremoveably 
whatever is left to the King (and leaving him every- 
thing that can be for his comfort or dignity) is better 
than shifting the patronage into the hands of the 
Queen. I would carry it still farther than I have yet 
stated. The Regent must, I think, have the power of 
nominating the Great Officers, who are not fixed: but 
all the subordinate officers in their departments, in the 
Ld. Chamberlain’s—in the Ld. Steward’s (if he should 
turn out to be of a moveable nature)—in that of the 
Master of the House, Pages, Footmen, Coachmen, 
Grooms—I would equally fix beyond the power of 
the Heads of the Departments in whose patronage 
they are, for the duration of the King’s illness or 
his life. 

There must, however, be a power somewhere of 
removing for misconduct. I would therefore make 
the higher Officers, such as the Lady of the Bed- 
chamber &c., removeable (like the Judges) by the 
Regent, of course on an Address of either House of 
Parlt. only; the subordinate ones such as pages on 
a requisition from the Queen to the Head of the 
Department. 
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This is the outline of my project—but much of the 
detail remains to be considered and adjusted. 

You will observe that / should have no objection to 
keeping a// the Household including the Great Officers 
and all ‘unchanged and undiminished ’—but unluckily 
nobody (except you) would support me in this 
proposition. 

Perceval’s proposition is to keep the Household 
‘undiminished,’ but only for a year—then (under the 
Regent’s Government in full vigour and authority) to 
re-open the question with a view to retrenchment. 
What is that but to ensure its reduction at that period 
to the scale to which you say the Foxites wish to 
reduce it? Do not / do better for the King, who 
would fix the scale zow, while we have the power in 
our hands; and fix it, not for a year, but for the dura- 
tion of the King’s illness, last however long it may? 
Perceval’s proposition did not go to keep the Members 
of the Household ‘unchanged’—he adopted that amend- 
ment from me, on the second night; but as he still 
adhered to the giving to the Queen the power of 
appointment upon vacancy—(To which I object 
altogether on principle)—and as he still adhered to 
his revisal at the end of the year to which I have 
already stated my objections I would not agree to 
his amended proposition. As he has adopted my 
principle of irremoveability—so, I am persuaded, he 
must, in the end, adopt my mode of applying it—or 
risk losing all that he aims at—for in addition to the 
Foxites all the Economists would vote against fixing 
the whole Household—the State officers as well as the 
domesticks—for ever. Whereas Wilberforce (but not 
B. yet) has almost consented to my proposal of fixing 
the Lords of the Bedchamber &c. 

The choice therefore is between fixing whatever is 
most essential to the King’s comfort, now, for ever, 
not subject to revisal;—or keeping the whole for a 
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very limited time (a year he will not carry) subject to 
revisal at the end of that time and sure to be retrenched 
by ruder hands. 

I shall try my best to carry the former—and to 
make what I carry as large as I can. Perceval very 
possibly will contend for more, now—though but at a 
hazard for hereafter such as I would not willingly run. 
If he does—mark my words—he will fail—Unless 
indeed the late bulletins should happily presage a real 
recovery which shall advance so rapidly as to make it 
matter of indifference what arrangements are agreed to. 

I hope I have explained myself intelligibly: if I 
have, I think you will see that my modifications are 
most likely to carry your principles (though it is vain 
to expect to carry your wish to its full extent) into 
effect: 


P.S. Wellesley’s dumbness is ridiculous and dis- 
graceful : almost as much so, as his volunteer visit, and 
unsatisfactory reception at Carlton House—of which 
H.R.H. speaks freely, though I suppose W. does not. 


P.S. The divisions in the Commons were exactly 
what was most to be wished. I could have changed 
the majority of 13 against Ministers into one of 9 for 
them—with my own forces only—and with those who 
went with me into a majority of 20 at the least. But 
as to my own—there is no conjecture—it is certainty ; 
a fortiori | would have saved them the last night. 
Castlereagh brought his 3, but the transfer of them 
- would not have saved them the first night, and the 
first indicated the second. The Doctors voted uni- 
formly with Government. 

I had a conversation with your Uncle*—the day 
before I last left town for Hinckley—I think the 17th 
of Novr., of which I remember two sentences—and I 
think he must remember them too. 


* Lord Wellesley (noted on the letter). 
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I am against the Restrictions. 

I am not to be kept any longer in abeyance. 

The first of these was in answer to his exposition of 
the plan which the Government would probably follow. 
The second in amswer to a vague expression of hope 
that some opportunity might yet offer of renewing 
negotiation. 

Have you any thoughts of coming to town ? 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 

(Private.) January 29, 1811. 

Do you remember shewing, or quoting to me a 
letter from Ld. Talbot, from Holkham some time in 
last year, or in the autumn of 1809—in which he said 
that the Grandee of Holkham* had protested loudly 
against them ever coming into office with his friends— 
and he said T. had either laid, or offered, a bet that I 
should sometime or other do so, or be invited so to do? 

I have a perfect recollection of such a letter—and I 
think I saw it. 

Can you recollect whether such a bet was actually 
laid ? or do you not remember anything about it? I 
will tell you why I ask—when we meet—which I hope 
we are to do in no long time. 

I hear the Lords have negotiated Lord Lansdowne’s 
foolish and mischievous amendment — which was 
carried in the Committee on Friday.t Otherwise I 
should have had great pleasure in helping to throw it 


* Thomas Coke, M.P., of Norfolk, first Earl of Leicester. Canning’s 
name for him was the ‘Landed Grandee,’ see Creevey papers, 
vol. i., p. 108. ; 

+ This refers to the amendment to the Regency Bill carried against 
the Government. The Bill passed through Committee in the House 
of Lords on the 25th. It received the Royal Assent on February 4, 
and a change of Ministry was expected as soon as it had passed; but 
the Prince Regent wrote the following day to Mr. Perceval to say 
that he had no intention of removing existing Ministers. 


VOn b 24 
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out in the H. of Commons. Of a// the many plans that 
had been suggested it was the most directly adverse 
to my notions of what is right. 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
Saturday, February 2, 1811. 

I have zo use to make of your information. It 
was for my own Satisfaction only that | wanted it, that 
I might know whether C. the Grandee was prompted 
to-an interference (of which I will tell you when we 
meet) only by spite or by the temptation of winning a 
wager also. 

In either case I think it is well that he succeeded. 
I should otherwise have been grievously embarrassed. 
I look forward to your coming with great pleasure. 
Your last mission of game has arrived safe... . 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
Saturday, June 15, 1811. 

... You speak of the possibility of your being 
within reach of Hinckley some time in the course of 
the summer ... we propose leaving this place for 
Hinckley on Monday sen’night the 24th... . 

I know nothing that is likely to move me till the 
next meeting of Parliament. ... Ido not believe in 
any change of Government in any or the most extreme 
possible case ; not that I imagine the Regent to have 
made up his mind vo? to change, but that he will go on 
so long without making up his mind the other way 
that in the end he will find it more than he has the 
courage, or perhaps the power to do. He will then 
acquiesce in things as they are, without thanks from 
those whom he keeps, but not (as may well be sup- 
posed) without discontenting those whom he dis- 
appoints—such is my speculation. I am printing my 
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Bullion speeches with no very fixed intention of 
publishing, but whether published or no, I will send 
you a copy... God bless you, my dear Charles. 
Let me hear from you, and believe me ever most 
affectionately yours, 


GEG: 


HINCKLEY, 
July 29, 1811. 

{ hope you duly received one of the very first copies 
of my speech—or speeches which I directed Hatchard 
to send you. Pack the little slip of paper which I 
enclose to the end—or correct the words in their places. 
There are many other errata, but these were material 
because the nonsense which they correct is so like 
sense in the text as it now stands, that the errors are 
not suspected* . . . here I am and here I shall be for 
ever—for aught I know, but certainly without inter- 
ruption till the end of October. 


P.S.—We found our boy very much improved, how 
are you and all yours? 


Canning to Bagot. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
August 14, 1811. 


You see your speculations were premature. I know 
no reason why the poor old King should not struggle 
against his dreadful malady as long as the poor Prin- 
cess Amelia did. To get the better of it—of the mental 


* Scarcely any subject occupied more of the attention of the 
House of Commons during this summer than the consideration of 
the report of the Committee to examine the state of the bullion and 
currency of the country. An over-issue of paper money had depre- 
ciated the coinage. Canning agreed with the principles of the 
Bullion Committee and the conclusions of the Government, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had moved a series of resolutions which 
Canning conceived contained many fallacies, on which he poured 
ridicule. He made two famous speeches on the currency, in which 
he was able to enliven and amuse the House on this driest of subjects 
(see Stapleton’s ‘Canning and his Times,’ chap. xvi.). 
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malady—is I believe on all hands allowed to be 
beyond the reach of art—but his physical existence 
may be protracted to an indefinite time. 

Whether the P. Rt. means to make any change so 
long as the King lives, and what sort of change he may 
have it in contemplation to make after his death, or 
how far his contemplation, whatever it may be, of the 
present moment (if one knew it), would be likely to 
remain unchanged when the time for acting upon it 
should arrive—are questions upon which I have no 
means of forming any satisfactory opinion .. . let me 
have due notice of yourapproach.... We have been 
about for a few days since I last wrote to you—in 
Lincolnshire—buying land. By Lady day next I hope 
not to have a £ in the world, for which my children 
shall be obliged to receive as creditors of the State 
any pieces of paper that the State may think proper to 
give them. Lord King did most mischievously in 
bringing the question to the issue to which he brought 
it; but it is nevertheless true that there is an end for 
ever of leases for terms of years (long terms of years 
I mean) at nominal rents in money. 

What makes land so dear now is, that all the cham- 
pions of undepreciated paper are getting out of paper 
into land as fast as they can. 

I heard of nothing in Lincolnshire but the purchases 
of Coutts Trotter, whose pamphlet is by far the best 
on the side of ‘no depreciation’—they give amy price 
(I believe) in B. notes for land. 

Let me hear from you again, dear Charles, and 
believe me ever most affectionately yours, 


GG, 
Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
August 16, 1811. 


Your letter reached me this morning—the grouse 
announced in it, about noon; and I am writing now 
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after dinner to confess that one of them has nearly 
made a convert of me. But then instead of being of 
the colour of mahogany with the smell of a pole cat, 
this little grouse was quite white and sweet, so I 
suppose there must have been some mistake in killing 
him, I never met with such a one before. 

With Mrs. Canning’s special thanks. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
August 29, 1811. 

The least return that I can make for all your 
intelligence is to tell you how much of it I believe, and 
what part of it I dqubt or disbelieve, or have no means 
of judging about at all. 

Ist. As to the King. Ido not believe that he will 
die in a fortnight. I rather expect that he will linger 
long incurable but tenacious of existence. 

2nd. Astothe P. Rt. rst. I entirely believe that he 
is to a most unaccountable degree under the influence 
of Lord G.* 2nd. I believe that of the Ministers, 
Wellesley is the one in whom he has the greatest 
confidence—perhaps the only one in whom upon 
general politicks—or home politicks—he has any con- 
fidence. 3rd. | believe that he professes himself to be, 
and professing it | suppose zs, very favourably dis- 
posed towards me. 

3rd. Asto Lord G. I believe that he has used all 
his influence to dissuade the P. Rt. from having to do 
with Opposition. Iam inclined too to believe that in 
the result Lord G. will be successful—that it will now 
end in the Opposition not coming in. But I cannot 
believe that the P. Rt. will have nothing to do with 
them, that is that he wll make them no offer: though I 
apprehend it may be such an offer as they will 
refuse, or as, upon discussion, will lead to nothing. 


* Lord Grenville. 
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andly. I know not what to believe or disbelieve 
about Lord G.’s tender concern for me. I have no 
data one way or the other. I certainly rather doubt it, 
but if it be true I am inclined to believe that which 
you have heard about me must have passed, mutatis 
mutandis, about Castgh; that Lord G. urged Castgh 
and that the P. Rt. subjoined me: that Lord G’s 
original suggestion had no reference to me whatever, 
and that if Iam now so much his favourite, it is not 
because he felt—but because he has found—that the 
P. Rt. would not take a step towards me, such as the 
bringing in of Casts alone would be, of direct hostility 
and marked exclusion. But for this belief I have, as 
I say, no data. Yours is the first report that I have 
heard of G.’s protecting kindness towards me. 

4th. As to Wellesley. I believe him to have made 
use of his opportunities with the P. Rt. to hold the 
language which you describe and in some points 
stronger or plainer. 

5. That anything is ‘settled’ or that the P. Rt. knows 
himself what he means to do, or that anybody else 
knows what will come of what he may do, I entirely 
disbelieve. 

I think this is all, except as to the character and 
credibility of your witness—as to which I cannot judge, 
but wherever I say, I believe, it is from the concurrence 
of other testimony. 

J am vexed that your plans are routed, for I had 
reckoned with great delight on seeing you here and 
‘ soon. I wish we could offer you a bed, but we are 
already more than it is fit to mention in every bed that 
we have. But why not take a frisk to Lindley which 
is hard by ? we dined there the other day, and Capel 
talked of expecting (or wishing) to see you. 

[ believe he can shoot you as well as bed you 
and we can dine you alternately. We like them all 
exceedingly. 
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I buy my land upon the same principle on which 
Frank North, when he became Lord Guilford, directed 
his housekeeper, Mrs. Lovingberry, to buy his candles, 
a great many to the pound and xot small. 3 per cent.! 
to be sure not. Who could afford that? I prefer 5. 
I am not in Norfolk but in Lincolnshire. Not in 
marshes but in fens. 

I do not quite understand the issue of your tricks 
upon P. Did you leave your first letter to work ? and 
did he get out of his bother without your assistance ? 
and have you since confessed? or are you not known 
to have been the author of the confusion ? 

C. Ellis is at Claremount, he talks of coming here 
some time, but Octoberwards in his way to Tixall, 
where Leveson has established himself. 

Your other postscript about the ‘more grouse’ 
appears to have been omitted by mistake, and there- 
fore Mrs. C. desires me to make no allusion to it. 

Ever, my dear Charles, 
Most affectionately yours, 


P.S.—Do not put off your visit till October, because 
we shall very probably be obliged to go up to town 
early in October (independently of Parlt.) for the 
marriage of one of our Leigh cousins. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 4, 1811. 

If your oracle is still at hand, pray tell me if any- 
thing has reached you through him of a report preva- 
lent in Town three or four days ago that ‘W.’ had 
withdrawn himself from the Cabinet, and threatened 
to resign because his Spanish system was not acted 
on? If the fact be true, the cause I have no doubt is 
other than is stated, but I doubt the fact. 
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I expect Binning here one of these days in his way 
from Oxfordshire to Scotland. 


Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
September 16, 1811, 

Your intelligence is quite new to me. As to 
believing it, I scarcely know what to say. I have not 
heard one word from W. since I left town. I have 
heard many reports of him, all confirming more or less 
your former information that he was in high favour 
and confidence ; and some of them inducing a suspicion 
that he was at work (not in his Office). Binning 
brought here the other day the particulars of one 
report which had prevailed about the middle or 
towards the end of last month, that the P. Rt. had 
directed W. to submit to him the plan of an adminis- 
tration of which he and [ were to form the basis—that 
such a plan had been submitted—and ot approved. 
This conclusion seemed to countenance the probability 
of that other story, which I transmitted to you some 
time ago, of his discussion with his colleagues, and 
expected retirement; which your story of to-day turns 
round again. In short that something has been doing 
and something that must end either in turning W. out 
or in giving him the upper hand, seems very probable. 
But more I know not. 

When you say ‘going to be’ how soon do you 
mean ? forthwith ? or after the October Report? or 
at the expiration of the Restrictions? or not till the 
King’s death? If either of the last two periods is the 
one in contemplation, many things may happen to 
prevent the consummation, even if now intended. 
Let me know these particulars if you can and what 
more you may hear; and rely on my never mentioning 
your name as my informant, nor indeed mentioning to 
anyone the information. I guess (of course) the source 
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of it: Is there not likely to be a good deal of sanguine- 
ness in that quarter? And may not W. have made 
the confidence when he had as yet got no one’s con- 
sent but his own ? 

We go on the ist of next month into Lincolnshire 
to look at our purchases and to make farming arrange- 
ments for one of them, and from thence probably about 
the roth to Town to be present at my cousin Leigh’s 
marriage. Before the 2oth we shall be settled here 
again. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
September 18, 1811. 

Since I answered your letter I have received one 
from Town which contains the following paragraph: 

: persists in his story that W. “is at variance 
with his colleagues, and even that he has tendered his 
resignation.” ‘He knows it (he says) beyond all 
doubt, though the whole is stoutly denied at the 
Treasury ; the ground of variance so far as I can make 
out is this—that W. says that more than enough has 
been done for the defence of Portugal, and not enough 
to enable L4 W. to act offensively and with vigour in 
Spain—enough to make a languid defensive war, un- 
popular at home, and ruinous to our finances, but not 
enough to effect any purpose which would conciliate 
publick opinion and compensate for our pecuniary 
sacrifices. He has therefore proposed that greater 
exertions should be made, and his colleagues have 
overruled his suggestions.”’ 

The person whom my correspondent describes as 
‘persisting in his story’ is I think the very best 
authority, so far as Carleton House intelligence goes. 
To this story what say you? Does it shake your 
faith in your own version? It is not absolutely in- 
compatable with it: because it proves the struggle 
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(which I supposed to exist); or it may be wrong, and 
your informant right as to the probable issue of it— 
what think you? Let me know. 


P.S.—I ought to add that my corresp’ adds. 4 
understand that Par't is to meet in Dect to take off the 
restrictions. Till then everything is expected to go 
on just as at present.’ Does that agree with your 
notion of changes ? 

Wednesday, 12 o'clock. 

P.P.S.—This letter having been too late for this 
morning’s post, is returned to me in company with 
yours of the 15th. The whole is now a question of 
dates. Are you sure that your correspondent is not 
telling you an o/d story? In August the rumour was 
exactly what you report (with the exception of the 
omission of P.’s name—of which I heard nothing). Is 
the meeting at the Pavilion still to be? 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
Thursday, September 19, 1811. 

Your letter of yesterday has just reached me (with 
unusual rapidity), crossing on the way one which I 
had sent this morning to the Post-office for you. 

It puzzles me exceedingly ; because I can not under- 
stand how your Correspondent should be so well 
informed on some points, or so loose on others. 

For instance when he tells you that ‘H.* is to accept 
office ’—does he mean—in case of the change which 
puts W.+ at the head? or as things stand now ? or at 
all events? Does he mean, at all events, that is, 
whether I have anything to do with the Government, 
or not, or had anything concerning me gone before 
which you do not mention? If he had said ‘ H. is to 


* Huskisson. t Lord Wellesley. 
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have office offered to him’—that intelligence might 
come from the same source with the rest about W. 
But ‘accept’ implies a knowledge of H.’s determina- 
tion—which I think I can venture to say he cannot 
have. I hear from H. constantly.’ It was from him 
that I received the intelligence which I sent to you 
some days ago of W.’s rumpus with his colleagues, 
and proffered resignation—and that confirmation and 
explanation of it which you will have found in my 
letter of yesterday. His informant is very near to 
Carlton House—but by no means in W's confidence 
or interest. 

As to the removal of the Restrictions after the 
October Report, you will find also in my letter of 
yesterday what I learn from H. For this intelligence 
he does not give me any authority—but I presume it 
to be the same, as for the foregoing part. 

My judgment upon it is this—that if Perceval takes 
off the Restrictions, Perceval will remain Minister—I 
do not mean in gratitude for taking them off—no such 
thing. I mean only that if the P. Rt does not remove 
him, and make a Ministry of his own (whether out of 
the same or different materials ; whether with trifling, 
or considerable changes—no matter—if he does not 
make the Ministry his own) before Parliament meets 
again, he will not change at all.* W. therefore has in 
my opinion a perfectly just view of his situation when 
he insists upon something being done immediately— 
and there are a thousand advantages in making the 
change not precisely at the period of the cessation of 
the Restrictions. Whether he remonstrates judiciously 
is another question. 

You say ‘when I said so and so—I believed so and 
so. Do you mean that your second intelligence has 
shaken the credit of the first substantially ? 


* Canning’s prediction came correct after Perceval had taken off 
the restrictions on the Regency. 
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Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
September 24, 1811. 

I have to acknowledge two letters from you, and 
three brace of partridges. Neither of the former 
quite satisfy my mind that your story is not of the 
description of Parson Legge’s—‘ whose stories’ as the 
poet says ‘were old.’ 

It does not follow however that yours is altogether 
necessarily obsolete. 

I had heard of the uniforms. I agree with you that 
the meeting at B. will be a strong evidence—so will 
the not meeting. For your consolation however under 
this uncertainty as to the credit belonging to your 
information—I hear from other quarters that a second 
visit to Bagley wasincontemplation. It may therefore 
be after that. 

Canning to Bagot. 
HINCKLEY, 
Friday, September 27, 1811. 

This is only to tell you that I shall not leave this 
place quite so soon as I intended—probably not till 
the end of next week—and that you may continue 
therefore to meet here (if you have anything to say to 
me) till further notice. 

I have heard from what I conceive to be pretty good 
authority that P.* imagines that he has the P. Rt's 
promise for his continuance in office. My information 
states is however only as P.’s imagination. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
Sunday, September 29, 1811. 


The rumours that Parliament is to meet before 
Christmas, for the express purpose of taking off the 


* Perceval. 
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Restrictions comes from so many quarters that it is 
impossible to doubt it. Some say in November : but 
the more probable version is early in December. You 
know my view of this event is that it is fatal to your 
story—in its catastrophe at least, if not in its preceding 
parts—and this view has received a slight confirmation 
from what Capel told me yesterday of our neighbour 
old Lord Wentworth—that the P. Rt expressed him- 
self thus, ‘they are going to act very handsomely by 
me—and take off the Restrictions.’ 

Indeed the policy is obvious enough: and the loss 
of the last two months and the two to intervene before 
the Meeting is all that P. could desire—and what the 
P. Rt thro’ his ;whole reign may have occasion to 
| = Ef 4 ot 


Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
October 10, 1811. 


You will have had the sagacity to discover that my 
letter of the 8th, though dated on the day on which 
yours of the 6th reached me, was not an answer to it 
—but had been written before the coming in of the 
post. 

It is not necessary to speculate on the causes of 
P.’s* ignorance: for in substance I am satisfied there 
has been nothing to know... nothing, I think, can 
prevent our being at Tixall—and consequently in your 
neighbourhood, the first week in November. 

Parliament.certainly does not meet till the first week 
in January. L.’st language is I think that of all his 
party. 

* Perceval’s. 


+ Probably Mr. W. H. Lyttelton, a Whig M.P., and constant 
correspondent with Bagot. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


TIXALL,* 

(Private.) Tuesday night, November 12, 1811. 

The question which you put to me this morning 
took me so much by surprize that I am afraid I did not 
answer it exactly as I should have done upon a little 
reflection. 

Upon every part of the question which is at all 
connected with politicks, I should certainly, upon 
reflection, answer exactly as I did at the moment. 

I have a thousand times regretted that a delicacy on 
your part, as honourable to yourself as kind to me, 
prevented me from having an opportunity not only of 
advising but of urging your acceptance of the over- 
tures which were made to you eighteen months ago. 

But upon what is private and personal in the matter 
now under your consideration, I ought to have said 
this morning, and I must not delay saying to you now 
that I have thought the matter over. I really am not 
competent to give you an opinion. I think you cannot 
safely take counsel upon that part of the subject except 
with such of your friends as may be already apprized 
by you not only of circumstances of which I am un- 
informed, but of the course of your own feelings upon 
them. 

I must therefore entreat that what I said, or omitted 
to say, this morning, upon your putting the question 
to me, shall go for nothing in your judgment and 
decision ; except so far as the political part of the 
question is concerned. 

* Tixall was rented by Lord and Lady Granville Leveson-Gower. 
Lady Granville wrote to the Duke of Devonshire in November : 
‘Tixall is at this moment full of very pleasant people—Charles Bagot, 
who does not know “any such pretty fun as shooting rabbits in a 
turnip-field,” Dick [Bagot], who has left off snuff, and Lady Harriet 
[his wife, Lord Jersey’s sister] perfectly beautiful. ... Mr. Luttrel, 


the Cannings, Ispare you my enthusiasm, and Charles Ellis... .’ 
(‘ Letters of Countess Granville,’ vol i., p. 29.) 
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For the rest, believe me only, that there is no one 
who wishes more earnestly and anxiously for your 
happiness, and would be more delighted to have it in 
their power in any degree to contribute to it. 


Canning to Bagot. 
TIXALL, 
Friday, November 22, 1811. 

It would be inconsistent with the reasons for which I 
dictated in my former letter, and which you are kind and 
fair enough to allow the full weight which I assigned 
to them—to tell you with what sentiments I have read 
your letter of this morning. 

Only be assured that you owe me no apology for 
what you consider as the ‘plague’ of the communica- 
tion: for that | never can be indifferent to anything 
by which your happiness, or your estimation may be 
affected. 

God bless you, my dear Charles. Let me hear from 
you—({at Hinckley where we return to-morrow)—and 
believe me ever &c. 


Canning to Bagot. 


SUNNING HILL, 
December 31, 1811. 

Your letter found me, not in Town, but on my road 
to Town—here—where [| arrived last night, and where 
I shall stay till Saturday. Then I shall proceed to 
Town (to Brompton that is) to attend the opening of 
Parliament and there to stay till about Saturday 
sen’night—not longer—then to return to Hinckley, 
and from Hinckley to join Mrs. C. at Welbeck—and not 
to return to Town again as at present advised — till 
February. You will judge from this plan of proceedings 
that I cannot answer any of your questions. 

I know nothing: but my belief has been always, as 
you know, rather in concurrence with your intelligence 
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from Ireland, than with your reasoning from what has 
taken place in that country. For this belief I do not 
know that I had ever any very satisfactory grounds : 
nor have I any now, but what I had from the begin- 
ning—and they are only strengthened by continuance, 
not by any accession of circumstances. 

I am very sorry to hear that you have been ill. As 
I am not likely to see you soon I shall be the more 
anxious to hear of your getting well. 


CHAR DER XT 
LOST OPPORTUNITIES 


Farty in the year 1812 the Ministry were in diffi- 
culties. Lords Grenville and Grey were asked to 
join the Government, but refused. Lord Wellesley, 
who had seldom attended Cabinet meetings and had 
little respect for Mr. Perceval, offered to resign in 
January; but the Regent, with whom he was on. the 
best of terms, pressed him to remain. He differed 
from his colleagues on the Catholic question and the 
conduct of the war, and had been constantly en- 
deavouring to get Canning back into the Government 
and Cabinet. A month later he definitely resigned, 
stating that he would never again serve under Perceval. 
He was offered, but refused, the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland. 

The Restrictions had been taken off the Regent, 
who had, contrary to expectation, determined to con- 
tinue Perceval’s Government. In May, Perceval was 
assassinated in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
and the Prince Regent commissioned Wellesley to 
ascertain if the leaders of the two sections of the 
party could be brought together on an understanding 
that the Catholics should be released from certain 
disabilities, and that the war should be prosecuted 
with vigour. Canning was willing to come in, but 
Lord Liverpool and others refused to join a Ministry 
founded by Wellesley. Lords Grey and Grenville 
were again approached, but without success. On 
June ist Wellesley was instructed by the Regent to 
form a Ministry, and on the 3rd announced in the 
House of Lords his inability to do so. 

Lord Liverpool then proceeded to form his Govern- 
ment, which lasted for fifteen years. He entered at 
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once into negotiations with Canning and Wellesley. 
Lord Castlereagh offered to give up the Foreign Office 
to Canning, but insisted on the leadership in the 
House of Commons. Canning admitted the offer to 
be the ‘handsomest ever made,’ but declined to serve 
under Castlereagh. 

Canning might now have held the position of 
Foreign Secretary, for which he was admirably fitted 
both by inclination and capacity; instead of which, 
during the most critical period of our history, he was 
left out in the cold. For the next few years he had 
no official part in the great events that settled the 
destiny of Europe, although the measures chosen 
were those that he himself had previously adopted 
and recommended. 

Lord Wellington it was who saved the situation, 
and brought credit to the Ministry. That Lord 
Wellington had arrived at the commanding position 
he held in the country was to a large extent owing 
to Canning’s action at the beginning of the Peninsular 
War, and now, though holding no official position 
and being an entirely independent supporter of the 
Government, the latter never hesitated to support a 
vigorous foreign policy and opposition to Napoleon 
with all the eloquence at his command. 

In this year Canning declared himself in favour of 
Roman Catholic claims, now an open question with 
Ministers, and carried a motion in the House in their 
favour. Parliament was dissolved on September 24th,* 
and Canning was eagerly adopted as a candidate for 
the great city of Liverpool. He came forward as 
the Tory candidate with General Gascoyne the sitting 
member, against Mr. Brougham and Mr. Creevey. 
The two latter soon retired from the contest. Mr. 
‘Gladstone, as Creevey wrote to his wife, was ‘Can- 
ning’s commander-in-chief.t This was Mr. (after- 


* One of the principal members of Canning’s independent party 
in the House of Commons, J. W. Ward, wrote, on September 3rd, 
with regard to the coming dissolution : ‘One of the motives I have 
heard assigned for dissolving is a bad one. It seems they thought it 
would weaken Canning’s position. Now the fact is that if they dis- 
solve to-morrow he will be just as strong in the next Parliament as 
he is in this, perhaps stronger . . . if they could dissolve his speeches 
they would do themselves some good’ (‘ Letters to Ivy,’ p. 170). 

T Creevey Papers, vol. i., p. 169. 
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wards Sir John) Gladstone, of Seaforth House, near 
Liverpool, father of the great statesman who, speaking 
in the House of Commons many years later, said: ‘I 


was bred under the shadow of the great name of 
Canning.’* 

At Seaforth House Canning stayed, and Mr. Glad- 
stone, who was one of the first to invite him to con- 
test Liverpool, offered to guarantee his expenses. 
The next two letters that follow and the copy of 
Canning’s memorandum describe the circumstances 
of the two offers made to him to join the Ministry; 
the one in March being refused apparently solely on 
the Catholic question, and the second, after Perceval’s 


death, on the question of the leadership in the House 
of Commons. 


Canning to Lord Liverpool. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 

[Copy.] March 18, 1812. 

My pDEAR LIVERPOOL, 

I have communicated to such of my friends as I 
had an immediate opportunity of consulting the minute 
taken in your presence of the proposition which you 
conveyed to me yesterday. 

In a case in which I felt that my decision either way 
might be lable to misapprehension, I was desirous 
rather to collect the opinions of persons whose judg- 
ment I esteemed than to act on the impulse of my own 
first feeling. 

The result of their opinions is, that by entering into 
the Administration upon the terms proposed to me, 
I should incur such a loss of personal and publick 
character as would disappoint the object which H.R.H. 
the P.R. has at heart, and must render my accession 
to his Government a new source of weakness rather 
than an addition of strength. 

To become a part of your Administration with the 
previous knowledge of your unaltered opinions as to 
* See Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone.’ 

25—2 
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the Policy of resisting all consideration of the state of 
the laws affecting His Majesty’s Catholick subjects 
would, it is felt, be to lend myself to the defeating of 
my own declared opinions on that most important 
question—opinions which are as far as those of any 
man from being favorable to precipitate and unquali- 
fied concession, but which rest on the conviction that 
it is the duty of the advisers of the Crown, with a view 
to the peace, tranquillity, and strength, of the Empire, 
to take that whole question into their early and serious 
consideration and earnestly to endeavour to bring it 
to a final and satisfactory settlement. 

With this result of the opinions of those whom | have 
consulted, my own entirely concurs; and such being 
the ground of my decision, it is wholly unnecessary 
to advert to any topicks of inferior importance. 

After the expressions, however, with which you 
were charged on the part of all your Colleagues, I 
should not be warranted in omitting to declare that no 
objection of a personal sort should have prevented me 
from uniting with any or all of them in the publick 
service, if I could have done so with honor, and if in 
my judgement a Cabinet so constituted in all its parts 
could have afforded to the Country, under its present 
great and varied difficulties, an adequately efficient 
administration. 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of adding that 
the manner of your communication with me _ has 
entirely corresponded with the habits and sentiments 
of a friendship of so many years: a friendship which 
our general concurrence on many great political prin- 
ciples has strengthened, and which our occasional 
differences have in no degree impaired, 

On the Publick grounds which I have stated I must 
entreat you to lay at the feet of the P.R., together with 
the warmest expressions of my dutiful attachment to 
H.R.H., and of my acknowledgement for the favour- 
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able opinion which H.R.H. has been graciously 
pleased to entertain of me,—my humble but earnest 
prayer to be excused from accepting Office on terms 
which by a sacrifice of publick character must render 
me inefficient for the service of H.R.H.’s Government. 
I presume at the same time humbly to solicit an 
audience of the P.R. for the purpose of explaining in 
person to H.R.H. the grounds of my conduct on an 
occasion on which I should be grieved to think that 
H.R.H. could for a moment consider me as wanting 
either in duty to H.R.H. or in zeal for the publick 
service, and of assuring H.R.H. that any inability to 
assist in forwarding H.R.H.’s purpose of procuring 
strength to His Administration on the plan that has 
been suggested by H.R.H.’s confidential servants, does 
not arise from any disposition on my part to shrink 
from the encounter of those difficulties which press 
at this time upon the Country and upon the Crown. 
(Signed) G. Cannine. 


Lord Liverpool to Canning. 
Fire House, 

[Copy.] (Private.) May 17, 1812.* 

My pDEAR CANNING, 

I think upon reflection that it is due to Lord 
Castlereagh to state in writing what I mentioned to 
you verbally, that from motives of delicacy he absented 
himself from the Cabinets on the occasions on which 
the subject in your memorandum was determined. 

I did not, however, make the communication to you 
without having reason to know that he would be no 
obstacle in thé way of an arrangement founded on the 
principles stated in the Memorandum. 

I will beg of you to communicate this letter to any Per- 
sonsto whom you may communicate the Memorandum. 

Yours, etc., 
(Signed) LiverPoot. 


* Perceval was assassinated on May 11, 
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Memorandum. 
[Copy.] Sunday, May 17, 1812. 


Lord Liverpool stated to me that he was com- 
manded by H.R.H. the P.R. to make to me the 
following communication : 

That upon the melancholy event of Mr. P.’s death 
H.R.H., being desirous of continuing his Administra- 
tion upon its present basis, was desirous also of 
strengthening it as much as possible by associating 
to it such persons in public life as agreed most nearly 
and generally in the principles upon which public 
affairs had been conducted. 

That with this view H.R.H. naturally looked to 
Lord W. and to me. That he (Lord L.) was authorized 
to express the disposition of all his Colleagues to act 
with Lord W. and me under an arrangement which 
might be at once consistent with their own honour of 
duty and honourable and satisfactory to us. 

That with respect to Lord Castlereagh it was fair 
that it should be distinctly understood that the situa- 
tion in which he stands, both in the Government and 
the House of Commons, was to be preserved to 
him. That with respect to official arrangement he 
(Lord L.) would not have been the bearer of any pro- 
position to me but one which was understood as com- 
prizing my friends likewise. 

In answer to a question put by me, Lord L. stated 
that his Colleagues were desirous that he should be 
‘appointed to the Office of 1st Lord of the Treasury, 
and that this desire was known to the P.R. when 
H.R.H. commanded Lord L. to undertake this com- 
munication. Ld. L. added that he was ready to answer 
any enquiry that | might wish to make or to clear up 
anything that he might have imperfectly explained. 

I said that I thought it better to receive his com- 
munication just as he gave it to me, and to defer 
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making any remark or giving any answer whatever 
until I should have communicated it to my friends, 
Lord L. himself undertaking to see Ld. W. I would 
only therefore ask whether I was to consider the 
opinion and policy of the Govt. as remaining alto- 
gether unchanged upon the question relating to the 
laws respecting the Roman Catholics. Lord L. 
answered that his own opinions upon this subject re- 
mained unchanged, and that he was not aware that 
those of his Colleagues had undergone any change. 

I then wrote this minute in Lord L.’s presence, which 
heread over and suggested such corrections as appeared 
to him necessary for making it perfectly accurate.* 


(Signed) G. CaNnnine. 


Canning to Bagot. 


MAMHEAD, 
Saturday, September 19, 1812. 


If you have recovered the fatigue of your last walk 
to Guildhall, I wish you could take the trouble to go 
there again, and transcribe for me Burke’s inscription 
of Lord Chatham’s monument.t I stay here till 
Thursday, and then go to Saltram. . 


* Lady Granville discusses the negotiations with Canning after 
Perceval’s death in her letters, and on July 31 writes: ‘The post 
to-day brought us an account of a final rupture of the negotiations 
between Mr. Canning and Ministers. ... I rejoiceat Mr. Canning’s 
refusal of an offer which dwindled itself down to one I think he 
could not with honour or consistency have accepted.’ She had 
written in June saying the negotiations with Canning were over, as 
he could not serve under Castlereagh. She had thereby won two 
guineas, but her pleasure, apart from gain, was that her friends and 
relations should not prop up ‘theseruins’—the Ministry. (‘Letters of 
Countess Granville,’ vol. i., p. 35.) 

+ Canning wrote the inscription on the monument to William Pitt, 
also in the Guildhall; hence his request. It ends: ‘ He lived without 
ostentation, and died poor.’ A City Alderman objected to the last 
word, and proposed to substitute ‘in indifferent circumstances’ 
(Cunningham’s ‘Horace Walpole’). J. W. Ward (Lord Dudley) in 
one of his ‘ Letters to Ivy,’ writes : ‘I send you a copy of my master’s 
(Squire Canning, of Gloucester Lodge) inscription upon the monu- 
ment of his late master, Pitt... . Ithink he ought to have said 
something about the early maturity of Pitt's talents. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


SALTRAM, 
September 27, 1812. 

Thanks for your intelligence : though it was not new 
to me. Add to it, if you can, the proper solution of 
the following question : ‘How came the editor of the 
Morning Herald to know that I had sent 200 miles for 
a copy of the inscription on Lord Chatham’s monu- 
ment ? See M. Herald of Friday, Sept. 25. 

When you have found out this, call on little Giffd.* 
and learn what he means by ‘slights’ upon the 
Government ; and by Charles Long’st ‘discontent’ with 
the Government; of which he tells me in a letter 
which I have received from him to-day. And dis- 
course to me thereupon in a letter which you may 
address to me here any day this week. 


P.S.—I ra-a-ther expect bad news from Roosshia. 
Am I right ?t 


Parliament was dissolved on September 24, and the 
new Parliament assembled on November 24. Canning 
had represented Hastings since 1807, but now was 
brought forward for Liverpool, for which city he con- 
tinued to sit till 1823. 


Canning to Bootle Wilbraham. 


SALTRAM, 
September 30, 1812. 
My DEAR Boot te, 
... I received last night (by express) a letter 
from Mr. Litt, in London, enclosing one which he had 
received on Thursday from Mr. Gladstone, of the 


* W. Gifford, editor of the Quarterly Review. 

+ Right Hon. Charles Long, M.P., Paymaster-General, afterwards 
Lord Farnborough. 

{ Napoleon had invaded Russia. The Battle of the Borodino had 
been fought on September 7, and Moscow was taken. 
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same date with yours—ze., Sat. the 26th. I confess 
to you (between ‘ourselves) that Iam not so sanguine 
of success as Mr. Litt is, or as, according to your 
account, Mr. Bolton and Mr. Gladstone are,—and you, 
I am sure, will be of opinion that I do right in not 
committing myself till I see the way close before me. 
I have stated in the most distinct and unequivocal 
terms to any person with whom I have had com- 
munication—to Mr. Cock, to Mr. Litt, and to Mr. 
Drinkwater—that I was determined not to be at any 
expense whatever. I will accept the seat if tendered 
freely and gratuitously. But being provided (as I 
am) with a seat perfectly free and perfectly safe, it 
would be madness in one to engage in the expense of 
a contest for the mere eclat of representing Liverpool, 
at the risk of not succeeding, and with the certainty of 
all the trouble and precariousness of such a test. 

On the other hand, it would be a very honourable 
seat on honourable terms. 

Now Mr. Gladstone says that £10,000 will be 
wanted. They cannot start with less. About £2,000 
is subscribed. He thinks by the end of this week the 
subscriptions may amount to £6,000 or £7,000 in Liver- 
pool. The remainder they must have in London. But 
how? If it is meant that I am to subscribe under 
other names—it is plain that they do not believe the 
sincerity of my declaration that I will not be at 
expense—and only think that I mean to avoid the 
appearance of subscribing. But I really mean to be 
at no expense at all. There are some gentlemen, 
Mr. Litt for instance, connected with Liverpool who 
will subscribe in London: but a subscription among 
‘ private friends ’—which is what Mr. Gladstone pointed 
at—I cannot hear of—at least I can not stir a step 
towards it. 

Possibly after all the subscriptions at Liverpool 
may go on more rapidly than Mr. Gladstone calcu- 
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lates. He desires Mr. Litt to inform me that the 
Committee ‘look forward to the hour when they may 
be enabled to afford themselves the high gratification 
of giving me the invitation with a competent purse in 
their possession.’ This implies, I hope, that I shall 
not receive the invitation, nor of course be called 
upon for any declaration—much less to go down to 
Liverpool, until they have a purse in their opinion 
competent to the object. 

I am here, it is true, at 300 miles distance from 
Liverpool, but in London I should be at upwards of 
200 miles distance, and I do not think it worth while 
to travel 200 miles to London—in order to be only 
100 miles nearer to Liverpool. I shall therefore wait 
the arrival of the Invitation quietly here (my other 
seat requiring, as you may suppose, no personal 
attendance), holding myself ready to set out, upon 
receiving it at a moment’s warning. I say nothing of 
the other subjects of your letter; because you may 
perhaps have occasion to talk with other persons upon 
this one subject—and it is better to confine myself to it. 

Of course in all that you had occasion to say to 
Mr. Bolton* you discouraged any notion of my giving 
anything like a pledge of support to Government. I 
would not give such a pledge for 50 seats. If Govern- 
ment should exert themselves or should intimate a 
wish against me—what would Mr. Bolton do? I do 
not suspect that they will—at least openly—but they 
are opposing Charles Ellis (in vain) at Seaford, and 
. Huskisson (perhaps to more purpose) at Hawick. 

I hope your Election will go off quietly, and when 
it is over, if I should be at Liverpool I hope you will 
come and show me your countenance there. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
GEO. CANNING. 


* A leading Liverpool merchant, who lived at Storrs, on the banks 
of Windermere. 
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Canning was at this time on a visit to his friend 
Lord Boringdon at Saltram. Among other guests 
there was Mr. Cyrus Redding, who wrote an account 
of his impressions of the statesman. It is interesting 
_ as coming from a man who was an acute observer, yet 
entirely unprejudiced as regarded politics or party 
feeling; for it is not easy to find contemporary 
descriptions of Canning, either from the political or 
social point of view, which are quite free from personal 
prejudice. It was his fate to live in times when party 
feeling was perhaps more bitter than it ever has been 
since the Reform Bill. It was also his fate to live 
among a certain number of intimate friends to whom 
nothing that he said or did could appear otherwise 
than admirable, while at the same time, as a public 
man, he was surrounded by a larger number of people, 
all of them by no‘means on the opposite side in politics, 
whose recorded opinions on his character, methods, 
or abilities are couched in the most unsparing language. 
Canning’s own hasty temper and tongue provoked 
retaliation, and often misrepresentation, from his 
enemies. Mr. Creevey writes, when it was a question 
of his going to India or joining the Tory government: 
‘{ rather think I should prefer the very vulnerable 
Canning remaining at home.’ Mr. Redding writes :* 

‘I met for the first time Canning, then in the prime 
of life, just before his departure for the election at 
Liverpool. In private society he fully sustained that 
superiority which he showed in the House of Commons 

. heat in dress... . Canning had nothing of the 
stiffness, arrogance or ordinary person of Pitt. He 
exhibited no extremes. His evening dress was in the 

lainer fashion of the time. There seemed to me about 
ie too, something of the character of his eloquence, 
classical, tasteful, candid, and conscious of innate power, 
A handsome man in feature, compact in person, moulded 
between activity and strength, although I fancied even 
then he exhibited marks of what care and ambition 
had done for him. His countenance indicated firmness 
of character, with a good-natured cast over all. He 
was bald as “the first Czesar.”’ 

That this was so may be seen from Lawrence’s 


* ‘Fifty Years’ Recollections, by Cyrus Redding, 1858. 
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eee painted about four years previously, when 
e was thirty-eight, though from Hoppner’s picture, 
given as the frontispiece, and painted some ten years 
earlier, it would appear that the marks of care in this 
respect had acted quickly. Redding goes on to say 
that— 

‘In the dining-room or drawing-room little of that 
theatrical manner was visible which was perceptible 
in the delivery of his Parliamentary speeches. His 
gait as he paced the drawing-room I even now see, 
his well-fitted blue ribbed silk stockings and breeches 
with knee-buckles closely fitting well-turned limbs... 
he spoke with a full, clear intonation.... Eight or 
nine years after, when I returned from the Continent, 
this eminent statesman had changed much in appear- 
ance.’ 

After the general election in the autumn the Tories 
returned triumphant. Lord Liverpool became Prime 
Minister, and Canning, though outside the Govern- 
ment, had a party of his own in the House of Commons. 

In a letter to Bagot from Hinckley, dated Novem- 
ber 9, he writes with regard to a list of his supposed 
personal supporters either in the House of Commons 
or who might be brought in. The letter, however, 
being long, and dealing chiefly with the views of 
various members of no particular interest, many of 
whom are only referred to by initials or nicknames, it 
is omitted. He writes: 


I really know very little of the state of my own 
forces. Binning is out entirely by his own indolence 
and shilly-shalliness, and by taking for granted that 
everything would be done for him provided he took 
care to keep out of the way of doing anything for him- 
self. ... Icould have brought him in for Honiton, 
as I have brought in a Mr. Robinson, for less than 
£1,000... all you say of Liverpool is very, very 
gratifying . . . do you happen to know anything of 
Sir H. Colthurst, who has (to my great contentment) 
turned out my friend Kit Hutchinson for Cork. Iam 
told he is a young man of promise. 
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_Canning’s party in the House of Commons gradually 
diminished, and in July, the following year, was form- 
ally disbanded.* 


Canning to Bagot. 


SUNNING HILL, 
: Thursday morning, 

(Most private and confidential.) November 19, 1812. 

You did very right in writing to me, as you have 
written; and your letter reached me at a most for- 
tunate moment; for I had received last night the 
inclosed letter from W. [Wellesley] and had not 
answered it. . 

I have answered it, since I received your letter, as 
per inclosed. 

I take advantage of the return of W.’s servant to 
Town to send you this letter: and I will tell you what 
I wish you would do as soon as you receive it. Call 
upon Ward (perhaps you dine there, as I know Boring- 
don does), and communicate to him (since he talked to 
you upon the subject) and to Boringdon the inclosed 
letters—of course to no one else. 

I am glad that you have had this explanation; and 
very glad (as I said before) that your letter arrived 
just in time to let me know how much explanation was 
necessary, and how little would do. 

Keep the inclosures till we meet—which if it should 
be a fine day on Saturday might be on that day at 
Gloucester Lodge if you would find yourself there by 
two o’clock—and perhaps I would walk up to Town 
with you. 

* See ‘ Letters to Ivy from the first Earl of Dudley,” ch. xiv. The 
author, then Mr. J. W. Ward, an extremely able and popular adherent 
of Canning, describing the failure of a speech by ‘ Bobus’ Smith early 
in the session of 1813, writes: ‘This is sadly against our firm, 
Canning, Huskisson, Smith and Co. (p. 185). 
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Canning to Bagot. 


GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
Saturday, March 6, 1813. 

Will you do a little job for me? We are far from 
being satisfied with our little girl’s* going on, or with 
Dr. Young’s account of her. At the same time we do 
not feel satisfied either to send for another physician 
to dam Young, or to desire him to bring another, which 
is a source of endless etiquette and perplexities. 

The way in which you and Mrs. Bagot have talked 
of -your apothecary, Lincoln, to us, makes us very 
anxious of making an acquaintance of him. 

Could you see him—open the matter to him—and 
desire him to come out here as soon as he can? I do 
not mean by that that there is any immediate call for 
particular assistance—but I am sure of being at home 
to-day which seldom happens—and therefore should 
be glad of his visit, while I am in the way. If he 
cannot come to-day, then as early as he pleases, after 
ten o’clock to-morrow. 


Canning to Bagot. 
GLOUCESTER LODGE, 
July 30, 1813. 

I called at Mr. Pole’s door yesterday, just after he 
had set off for Ireland.t If I could have learnt from 
his servant where a letter would overtake him on the 
road, I would have written to him by last night’s post. 
But not having been able to do so, as the address 
which Mrs. Bagot has been so good as to send me is 
only his Dublin address, I think it enough to put you 
in possession of the nothing that I have to say to him, 
which you will have the goodness to communicate to 
him when you write. 


* Harriet, afterwards Lady Clanricarde. 
t Wellesley Pole had been made Secretary for Ireland. 
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What I have to say is merely negative—that I am 
not first Ld. of the Admlty; nor anything else ; nor 
has that proposition nor any proposition been made 
to me. 

And my reason for telling this negative story is (as 
you may suppose) to contradict the rumours which 
were afloat, and which found their way into the news- 
papers yesterday. 

These rumours | apprehend to have originated from 
some attempts which the Government were making 
among themselves (in consequence of Mr. Pole’s con- 
ference with Liverpool) to provide the means of open- 
ing some proposition—which for some reason or other 
they found to be impracticable—and therefore no pro- 
position was, nor (I believe) will be made.* 


Canning to Bagot. 


SEAFORD, 
September 2, 1813. 


I answer for myself your enquiries about me in your 
letter to C. Ellis. I am here—and have been here 
with little interruption, since the roth of last month— 
and shall be here without interruption till the 13th of 
the present month. 


* The circumstances of Canning giving up the leadership of his 
party in the House of Commons, and formally disbanding it in July 
of this year, and his reasons for so doing, are dealt with in ‘Lord 
Dudley’s Letters to Ivy,’ p. 210. His opponents attributed his action 
to a scheme he had of being invited to take the leadership either of 
a new Government or of a united Opposition, but J. W. Ward con- 
tradicts the supposition. The subject is referred to in a letter to 
Lord Grenville of July 22, quoted in Buckingham’s ‘Memoirs of the 
Regency,’ vol. ii., p. 36. 

J. W. Ward wrote in July, 1813: ‘To come back to Canning. 
Perhaps the report of his having taken, or being on the point to take, 
office may have arisen from his having within the last month declared 
his intention of giving up all party connexions, and told his friends 
to go their own way. His enemies, of course, were ready to say that 
(like the weasel) he had made himself smaller only that he might 
creep in more easily. However, that I know not to be the fact. He 
has been quite honest about it’ (‘Lord Dudley’s Letters to Ivy,’ 


pe 215). 
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On that day Mrs. Canning and Toddles and the 
baby will set out for Gloucester Lodge in their way to 
Hinckley, and I for Hinckley also ultimately, but by a 
more circuitous route: through the counties of Hamp- 
shire, Dorsetshire, Wiits, Somerset, Gloucester, etc., 
etc, and so by the great bane (or bain) country of 
Oxfordshire and Northamptonshire to Leicestershire. 

To be more particular, I go from here to Huskis- 
son’s—from Huskisson’s to Woodcock’s (a parson 
whom you know not), near Romsey—and from Romsey 
to Bankes’,* where I shall arrive by the end of the 
week. There I think I shall stay for about a week in 
a torpid state, and then descend to the coast, where 
Dent,f like another Scylla, barks from his cliff at the 
passing sail. 

While I remain there and thereabouts (having an 
Aunt and Cousin—Leigh’s—at Christ Church or 
Muddiford) I think we may continue to meet, though 
I do not much think that I could find time for an 
actual visit to you at Ryde; nor do I like a watering 
place, except such a one as this, where we are so 
utterly to ourselves, that we never hear of an arrival 
except of a Wheat-ear, or of the little Speaker,{ 
who rode over here from Eastbourne yesterday to 
pay me a visit. But I should not dislike an expe- 
dition to the back of the I. of Wight, if you could 


* John Bankes, M.P., of Kingston Hall, Dorsetshire, from where 
several letters from Canning are dated about this time. One, dated 
September 11, describes a visit to Lord Eldon, who was not a great 
supporter of Canning: ‘We paid a visit yesterday to the Chancellor 
“at Encombe, and| were most graciously received, even asked to lunch, 
almost to dine, and thereafter to stay.’ 

+ John Dent, M.P. for Lancaster, a member of a Westmorland 
family living at Crosby Ravensworth, whose father came south, made a 
considerable fortune in Child’s Bank, and settled near Christchurch. 
He was a friend of Canning’s, who wrote from his house a few days 
later asking Bagot to thank Planta for his ‘glorious Madrid intelli- 
gence ’—that of the Allies entering Madrid on August 12. The 
allusion to Dent barking refers to his nickname ‘Dog Dent,’ from a 
Bill he had introduced for taxing dogs (see Creevey, vol. ii., p. 58). 

{ Mr. Speaker Abbot, who had filled the chair since 1802. 
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arrange it. Ryde and Cowes and Sir Gnash I have 
seen—but not the Undercliff. Has Blachford left his 
cutter at your disposal? At any rate, I suppose you 
could find your way over to Lymington, and then we 
could meet you and bring you to Dent's Cavern. But 
can he lodge you? I doubt—yet I should think he 
can. However, I will write to him, and fix more par- 
ticularly than I have hitherto done my time for being 
with him, which will be at latest the 27th—Monday 
the 27th—and for a week from that time we shall be 
within reach of each other. 


P.S.—I had nearly forgotten your question about 
Liverpool. I was to have gone there in October to 
celebrate the anfiversary of my election; but there is 
a musical festival there this month, of which I was 
asked to be a steward. I declined on the ground of 
not being able to attend—for to have gone there in 
September I must have given up or shortened sea- 
bathing, and when there must have waited till October. 
Since I have found that other stewards do not attend. 
I have therefore retracted my refusal, and sent my 
450 as steward, but not being able to go there in Sep- 
tember, it would be odd to be able to go there early in 
October. There is also this inconvenience in cele- 
brating an anniversary, that it, as am anniversary, 
which will always fall out of Parlt. time, and there- 
fore would be an annual call upon me. Upon con- 
sultation therefore with some of my friends there 
I think it best to put off my visit till November, 
and then make it apropos to nothing at all—but 
simply a visit. 

The execution of this again depends upon another 
matter now in uncertainty. Weare desirous of taking 
our little boy from Hinckley to the seaside for air and 
warm seabathing. If we find that he can move this 
autumn, we think of bringing him here in October, 

Vor i. 26 
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In that case I should not go to Hinckley at all, and 
Mrs. C. would go alone, leaving the children (that 
detachment of them I mean that she takes from here) 
at Gloster Lodge, and bring up George and his brother, 
and I should return from my western excursion direct 
to Gloster Lodge, to accompany them hither, and stay 
here, to the end of time. 

In that case I should put off Liverpool altogether for 
the year. In the other (perhaps more probable) case 
of its not being thought advisable to move George till 
the spring, I shall, as I before said, join Mrs. C. at 
Hinckley in October, and from Hinckley we shall go 
in November to Liverpool. 

This is a long story, but I could not shorten it. 


Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
December 10, 1813. 


I am to be at Liverpool on the 28th or 29th for 
a fortnight of festivities. 

On my way to Liverpool I go to Crewe Hall, where 
I purpose arriving on the 23d. And in my way to 
Crewe I shall take Tixall, but for a day or two only. 
Mrs. Canning was to have gone with me, had George’s 
state been any other than it is—but, as it is, she cannot 
make up her mind to leave him. 

I shall therefore be alone. Should you like a jun- 
kett (as Lady Crewe calls it) to Liverpool? I could 
ensure you hospitalities there, and if we could fall in 
with each other in my way there, could take you and 
bring you back. 

. . . Let me know what you think of this suggestion. 


P.S.—I forget how far you know and are known at 
Crewe. 
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Canning to Bagot. 


HINCKLEY, 
Saturday, December 18, 1813. 
My DEAR CHARLES, 


I took your letter at first reading as conclusive 
against the possibility of your junketting to Liverpool. 
But on looking at it again, after receiving a letter from 
Liverpool yesterday, I begin to doubt whether it be 
so. I am to reach Liverpool, it is true, on the 3oth, 
which is the week after Xmas, the week that you 
must spend at Blithfield. But I am to stay there a 
fortnight, which is perhaps rather more than you 
would have liked, and the grand affair, the publick 
dinner, does not come till towards the end of the fort- 
night. ‘The publick dinner to be given to you,’ says 
Gladstone, ‘will be either on Friday the 7th or Tues- 
day the 11th,’ and he goes on to say that, should any 
friend or friends of mine meet or accompany me, he 
has a bed or beds at their service during their 
stay. 

Now Friday the 7th is far on in the week after 
Xmas. But I think I can make sure that of the two 
days the later shall be chosen. 

My notion is that, after that dinner, I must stay the 
Thanksgiving, which is Thursday, the 13th, and that 
after that I shall be at liberty to come away as soon 
as I please. So that, if you could get to Liverpool 
about Thursday, or Friday, or Saturday, or Sunday 
morning, you might have about a week of festivities, 
and then I would bring you safe home. [am aware 
that to get to Liverpool is different from going there 
together, but I see by my road-book that Stone is but 
60 miles, and eight hours of mail will land you. Let 
me know if this appears to you to be practicable. I 
will for the chance {write to-day to recommend the 
latter of the two days for the dinner. 

26—2 
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I set out from hence to Tixall* on Tuesday, stay 
there Wednesday, go on to Crewe Thursday. This I 
believe I have told you before, but I mention it now 
that you may know how to direct to me. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


Canning to Bagot. 


CREWE HALL, 
Christmas Day, 1813. 


My DEAR CHARLES, 


Thursday. Friday. Saturday. Sunday. 


Monday. Tuesday. |Wednesday. 


30 31 1 


Arrival at 
Mr, Glad- 
stone's 


The Ball | Dine with | Mr. Rodie 
Mr. Bol- 
ton 


Mr. Glad- 
stone 


The Mr, A. Open 
Mayor | Littledale 


Come 


: awa 
Dinner y 


Publick fon ahaa | Thanks- | 


By this scheme you will see that Monday the 
toth—z.e., next Monday fortnight—is the day of the 
Publick Dinner, and consequently the day by which, 
if you can contrive it, it would be important that you 
should arrive. The preceding day, Sunday, being 


* Tixall Hall, Staffordshire, a house with a fine Tudor gateway 
that had belonged to the Astons; it was the residence of Sir Thomas 
Clifford Constable, whose father had married the Aston heiress, It 
Uke ae by Lord Granville Leveson Gower, afterwards Earl 

ranville, 
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‘open,’ I could, if you thought of arriving on that day, 
contrive to keep so—so I mean as to ensure our 
dining quietly at home—7.e., at Gladstone’s ; but from 
what you said, I hardly reckon upon your being able 
to get here before the Monday morning. They agree 
to my leaving them the day after the Thanksgiving. 

Patten,* however (Peter Patten Bold I should say), 
then claims us for a day or two, and allowing another 
day for any accidental delay, you might I think reckon 
upon being at Blithfieldf again on Monday the 17th. 

As to my visit to little Blithfield,t settle that as you 
will; if I don’t go there, I shall go to London, which 
I suppose I can do, either setting you down on my 
way, or sending you on after setting me down, I do 
not quite make out which... . 

I remain here till Wednesday morning after post. 
That day I dine and sleep at Patten’s. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


Canning to Bagot. 


LIVERPOOL, 
January, 1814. 

I am very much vexed indeed that you cannot 
come to me: but to shew you that I do not bear 
malice, I will nevertheless take your brother Dick’s$ 
on my way home, provided it really suits his con- 
venience to receive me. For the purpose of ascertain- 
ing this, I will tell you exactly how my plans stand at 
present. 

After the Thanksgiving day (up to which my former 
almanach carried you), I have only one day more 

* Colonel Peter Patten, M.P., who had assumed the additional 
name of Bold, of Bank Hall, Lancashire, whose daughter and 
heiress married Colonel Wilson Patten, late Lord Winmarleigh. 

+ Blithfield, Staffordshire, Lord Bagot’s residence. 


{ Blithfield Rectory. 
§ Rev. Hon. Richard Bagot, afterwards Bishop of Oxford, Rector 


of Blithfield. 
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hereabouts, which is with the Gascoynes of Childwell 
(my colleague’s brother). On Saturday I leave Liver- 
pool and stop that day at ‘Mr. Sherborne’s,’ a great 
plate glass manufactory, where I am to see a great 
plate glass made, which I am told is very well worth 
seeing. From thence I go to Patten’s for Sunday, 
and on Monday I have promised to go to the salt 
mines at Northwich, which are to be lit up with 
10,000 lamps (does not this tempt you? or have you 
seen all-these fine things before?) From Northwich 
on to Crewe, where I may stay till Thursday or 
Friday; then for a day to London, and then to your 
brother’s. If I came to him on Saturday (the 22nd) I 
might hear him preach an excellent sermon on Sunday, 
and proceed to Hinckley on Monday the 24th. 

I wish you could have been with me on Monday 
the 1oth, and so thro’ all the ‘varieties of untried 
being’ to Blithfield. At Crewe they would have been 
delighted to receive you. 

Ever affectionately yours, 


At the public dinner in Liverpool on January to 
Canning made a great speech to his constituents. 
He referred to the fact that Great Britain had hitherto 
been looked on as all-triumphant at sea, but now she 
had showed the world that she was a great military 
power ; for she had checked France in the Peninsula, 
whereby Wellington estimated that France had lost 
half a million men. Had Napoleon not sustained this 
reverse, the whole course of history might have been 
changed. Pointing to a figure of Neptune, he said: 
‘That fabled deity whom I see pourtrayed on the 
wall was considered as the exclusive patron of British 
prowess in battle, but in seeming accordance with 
the beautiful fiction of ancient mythology, he smote 
the earth with his trident, and up sprang the fiery 
war horse, the emblem of military power.’ It was 
Canning who, after Corunna, in spite of unpopularity, 
and opposition in the Cabinet and by the public, 
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insisted on the appointment of Wellesley to supreme 
command and the continuance of the Peninsular War, 
making the final issue possible in the year after the 
speech was delivered, at Waterloo. 


Canning to Bagot. 


WARRINGTON, 
Monday, January 17, 1814. 


My visit to the mines is put off till to-morrow .. . 
but on Sunday I shall be able to reach Blithfield. 
. . . I should not well know how to apologize to him 
directly for missing his sermon. Let me know by 
a line directed to Crewe whether I may come on 
Sunday (between matins and evensong to avoid 
scandal), and stay Monday. 


His visit to Liverpool was Canning’s last participa- 
tion in active political life for the time being. That 
critical period of English history which saw the end 
of the struggle with Napoleon, the beginning of peace, 
and the resettlement of Europe, found Britain’s ablest 
exponent of her Foreign Policy not only with no voice 
in the Government, but entirely absent from the House 
of Commons. 

As will be gathered from his letter in December, 
the condition of his eldest son, to whom he was devoted, 
and to whom change and a warm climate were neces- 
sary, had become a matter of anxiety, and Canning 
decided to take him abroad. From previous letters it 
will have been seen that he had contemplated a visit to 
Spain a few years earlier, and now being finally assured 
that under no terms proposed by his former colleagues 
could he conscientiously take high office, he determined 
to abandon for the time political life, to which, how- 
ever, he was fated to return after two years in a com- 
paratively subordinate position. 


APPENDIX 


LINES ADDRESSED BY CANNING TO MRS. CREWE 
ON LEAVING CREWE HALL. 


‘Mrs. Crewe having advanced in a conversation at her farm 
that all nervous complaints, whether proceeding from indis- 
position of body or agitation of mind, produced a craving 
appetite, the following verses were designed to record her 
philosophical principles, after the example of Lucretius, who 
professed himself in poetry the scholar of Epicurus, and of 
Pope, who enlisted himself under the banner of Bolingbroke.’ 


‘ Happy the fair who here retired 
By sober contemplation fired, 
Delight from nature’s works can draw.’ 
’T was thus I spoke when first I saw 
That cottage which the chastest hand, 
Simplicity and taste had planned : 
‘Happy, who, grosser cares resigned, 
Content with Books to feast her Mind 
Can leave life’s Luxuries behind. 
Content within this humble cell 
With peace and temperance to dwell, 
Her food the fruits, her drink the well. 
’Twas thus of Old.’ But as I spoke 
Before my eyes what dainties smoke: 
Not such as Eremites of Old 
(In many a holy tale unroll’d) 
Drawing from forth the frugal hoard, 
With nuts and apples crown’d the board, 
But such as fit for paunch divine 
Might tempt a modern Saint to dine. 
408 
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Then thus perceiving my surprize— 
Which stared confessed thro’ both my eyes, 
To vindicate her wiser plan 

The fair Philosopher began, 

‘ Young Gentleman, no doubt you think 
(And here she paus’d a while to drink) 

All that you’ve said is mighty fine, 

(But won’t you take a glass of Wine) 

You think these Cakes are somewhat curious 
And for a hermit too Luxurious: 

But those old fellows (Lord preserve us) 
Know no such thing as being nervous 
Else had they known what now I tell ye 
How much the mind affects the belly— 
Have found that when the mind’s oppressed 
Confus’d, elated, warmed, distressed, 

The body keeps an equal measure 

In sympathy of pain or pleasure. 

And whether moved by joy or sorrow, 
From food alone relief can borrow: 
Sorrow’s indeed, beyond all question 

The best specific for digestion, 

Which, when with moderate force it rages 
A Chicken or a Chop assuages. 

But to support some weightier grief, 
Grant me, ye Gods, a round of beef. 
Thus, then, since abstract speculation 
Must set the nerves in agitation. 

Absurd the plan, with books and study 
To move the mind—yet starve the body, 
These are my tenets—and in me 

Practice and Principles agree ; 

See then beneath this roof combin’d 

Food for the body and the mind, 

A Couplet here—and there a Custard, 
While Sentiment by turns, and Mustard 
Bedew with tears the glistening eye 
Behold me now with Otway sigh 

Now revelling in Pigeon Pye. 
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And now in apt transition taken 

From Bacon’s works—to eggs and bacon, 
Dear Mrs. Crewe this wondrous knowledge 
I own I ne’er have learnt at College, 

You are my tut’ress—would you quite 
Confirm your wavering Proselyte, 

I ask but this,—to show your sorrow 

For my departure hence to-morrow. 

Add to your dinner for my sake 

One supernumerary Steak. 


(Copied by Sneyd from the Album 
at Crewe Hall.) 


MRS. LEIGH ON. THE OCCASIONsOFs Tie 
ANNIVERSARY OF HER WEDDING DAY, 
AFTER SHE HAD PRESENTED HER NEPHEW, 
GEORGE CANNING WITH A PIECE OF 
YELLOW CORDUROY. 


While all to this auspicious day, 
Well pleased their heart-felt homage pay, 
And sweetly smile and softly say 

A hundred civil speeches, 
My muse shall strike her tuneful strings, 
Nor scorn the gift her duty brings, 
Tho’ humble be the theme she sings— 

A pair of shooting breeches. 


Soon shall the tailor’s subtle art 
Have made them tight, and spruce, and smart, 
And fastened well in every part 

With twenty thousand stitches. 
Mark, then, the moral of my song ; 
Oh, may your lives but prove as strong, 
And wear as well, and last as long 

As these, my shooting breeches. 
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And when, to ease the load of life, 

Of private cares and publick strife, 

My lot shall give to me a wife, 
I ask not rank or riches, 

For work like thine alone I’ll pray, 

Temper like thine serene and gay, 

And formed like thee to give away, 
Not wear thyself the breeches. 


(Copied by Sneyd from Mrs. Crewe’s 
Album at Crewe Hall.) 


ON THE INSTALLATION OF THE DUKE OF 
PORTLAND AS CHANCELLOR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 1793. 


Recited by Mr. Dawkins ; written by Mr, Canning. 


While Britain, rous’d by Gallia’s frantic pride, 
Joins the fierce war, and turns the battle’s tide, 
The cause of Europe strengthens with her arms, 
Guides with her counsels, with her spirit warms. 
Oxford meantime, within these hallowed walls, 
To peaceful pomps her letter’d offspring calls : 
Oxford, who late o’er North’s lamented bier, 
In splendid sorrow, pour’d the pious tear— 
Now to new labour wakes the willing Muse, 
Now with fresh zeal her solemn rights renews, 
And fondly proud to fill her vacant chair 

With kindred virtue places Bentinck there. 
Bentinck! a name which sounds to British ear 
Image of all that British hearts revere. 

A name which England consecrates to praise 
Amid the records of her brightest days. 
Records of Triumph! whose inspiring page 
Bears the proud story down from age to age, 
Of Nations free’d by William’s rescuing sword, 
Of Rights asserted and of Laws restored. 

And does not Oxford kindling at the name, 
Own the bright vestige of her former fame ; 
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That flame which glow’d in her undaunted breast 
When by a Bigot’s lawless rage oppressed. 

True to herself, she spurn’d the base command 

Nor deigned to crouch beneath the tyrant’s hand. 
Alone, unaided in that hapless hour, 

She stood the strong assaults of kingly power ; 
Raised her bold voice, nor ceased her loud appeal, 
Till the roused nation caught her glorious zeal 

Till from fair Belgia’s coast with ravish’d eyes 

She saw the dawn of Liberty arise, 

Saw Superstition’s deadly flames expire, 

Before a mild Religion’s purer fire. 

And Tyranny’s dark gloom dissolve away, 

In the broad light of Freedom’s genial day. 

But not thy lineage, Bentinck, and thy name, 
Sprung from the land whence England’s freedom came ; 
Not titles—that by ancient valour won 

Down thy proud line in long succession run, 

Not wealth, though Fortune’s lavish hand should pour 
Her amplest gifts to swell thy liberal store ; 

Not power—though Pow’r’s meridian rays were shed 
In fullest splendour round thy favour’d head, 

Could awe the freeborn Muse—Her honest lays 

To rank, to riches, yield no vulgar praise, 

Ask thou what mightier motive prompts her voice 
To rapturous song, and sanctifies her choice ? 

For whom, well pleased, she frames her tuneful prayer, 
For whom, her pious hands the wreath prepare, 

Ask thy own heart and read her answer there. 

There, if thine eye, with conscious joy shall find 
Honour’s clear form in purest radiance shrin’d, 
There, firm integrity, and patriot zeal, 

That knows no passion but its country’s weal, 

And all the lovelier Charities that blend 

In soften’d shades—the Husband—Father—Friend : 
Then shalt thou learn that no unworthy lay 

Crowns the glad pomp of this distinguished day. 
While thus the blameless Muse, with fond acclaim, 
Hails thee the patron of her Oxford’s fame 
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And with fair flowers on Isis’ bank that blow 

Twines the bright wreath to deck thy honour’d brow. 
Immortal Oxford! while with decent pride, 

Bentinck thou claim’st thy guardian and thy guide. 

(For not in vain shall Bentinck’s name inspire 

Thy rising race, and his example fire.) 

How with thy sons when roused in Freedom’s cause, 

To guard her glory, to maintain her laws, 

At her great bidding dare the deathful field 

Armed with her strength, the senates thunder wield— 

Not the dread Fiend, who borrowing Freedom’s guise 

To cheat the maddening vulgar’s dazzled eyes, 

Fell Anarchy, o’er Gallia’s ravaged plain, 

Drunk with the blood of Princes, basely slain, 

Urged her fierce triumph—with one deadly blow 

Laid the fair frame of social order low: 

Spread the wild storm of slaughterous havock round 

And God’s own altars trample to the ground: 

Not such is British Freedom—She who loves 

To haunt these sacred Halls and classic groves 

She who to Science—Truth—Religion, dear 

Shall fix with fond delight her empire heve, 

Who long has graced her Bentinck’s private hour, 

Then wealth more bright, more dignified than power 

And long shall bear round Oxford’s laurel’d throne 

Unborrow’d light, and lustre all her own. 


ON THE SAME OCCASION. 


Recited by Lord John Bevesford ; written by Mv. Canning. 
CHRIST CHURCH. 

Stranger whoe’er thou art, whose careless tread 
To these proud scenes or chance or choice hath led, 
Where Oxford now her long-drawn pomps unfolds, 
And for her Portland’s name high triumphs holds, 
Say, does this shew, in genuine lustre bright 
Charm with no purer blaze thy dazzled sight, 
Than when, contriv’d to please a trifling age, 
Shines some lewd pageant of the public stage ? 
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Here does thine eye no chaster beauty find ? 
No mightier moral strike thy heedless mind? 

What when of old, midst Pisa’s hallow’d grove, 
The youth of Greece in mimic warfare strove, 
Press’d to the distant goal with rival speed, 

Hurl’d the strong lance, and rein’d the bounding steed, 
While from far realms, to grace the martial game, 
Sages and Kings and Jaurel’d Conquerors came, 

Bent on the glowing strife their anxious eyes, 
Influenc’d the conquest and adjudg’d the prize; 
Thinks’t thou, did Greece those solemn rites display 
To gild the leisure of some festive day? 

Did they but sweep in idle splendour by, 

Meant they no more than met the vulgar eye? 

O poor conception !—Then did Greece impart 

Her noblest lessons to the expanding heart, 

Courage and dauntless toil, the thirst of fame 
Unquenchable, the blush of generous shame, 

Their Country’s loyal love, and friendships holy flame. 

Oxford ro less—while now th’ assembled Nine 
Pay their first homage at her Portland’s shrine, 
Midst the bright throngs that in fair order came 
To fill with splendid state this awful dome— 
Oxford no less to all her rising youth 
Speaks the pure voice of virtue and of truth. 

Say ye whose tender minds her pious care 

Trains in the classic love of Good and Fair, 

Will ye not hold thro’ many a distant year 

True to her hopes, this day’s remembrance dear ? 
This day when rous’d by Portland’s much lov’d name, 
And from his virtues catching kindred flame, 

Ye form’d the generous purpose, to pursue 
Honour’s clear path, to his example true ? 

Ye will—ere long before her raptur’d eyes 

Oxford shall see your ripened virtues rise, 

And with a parent’s happiest transport fired 
Crown with her praise the deeds this day inspired. 

Stranger instructed hence, nor lightly prize 
Our duteous pompsjand high solemnities, 
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Nor deem, while Oxford, midst her triumphs rears 
Statesmen and chiefs, the hope of future years, 
She holds these triumphs for herself alone, 

But plans her country’s glory in her own. 


The following poem was published anonymously by 
Hatchard. Copies are now scarce, though it has been 
recently reproduced by Mr. Newbolt in his ‘ Year of Tra- 
falgar.’ Among Mr. Sneyd’s papers is a copy of the poem, as 
published in 1806, probably sent to Sneyd by Canning, as in 
the line ‘ Shall win bright victory from her golden sphere,’ the 
word ‘bright’ is entirely erased, and the much better word 
‘coy’ substituted, apparently in Canning’s handwriting. 


0 uy 


AND 
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‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on this.’ 


1806 


(PUBLISHED BY HATCHARD, PICCADILLY) 


ULM AND TRAFALGAR. 


While Austria’s yielded armies, vainly brave, 
Moved, in sad pomp, by Danube’s blood-stain’d wave, 
Aloft, where Ulm o’erlooks the circling flood, 

’Midst captive Chiefs the insulting Victor stood, 
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With mock regret War’s fatal chance deplored, 
And shamed with taunts the triumphs of his sword ; 
Then, as the mounting fury fired his brain, 

Blind with rash hope, of fancied conquests vain, 

In rage of hate, and insolence of power, 

(O luckless vaunt ! and most ill-chosen hour !) 

O’er England’s seas his new dominion plann’d.— 
While the red bolt yet flamed in NeLson’s hand. 


That hand, which erst’ by Nile’s affrighted tide, 
Smote with dread fire the godless Warrior’s pride, 
And strew’d his blazing wrecks on Egypt’s shore— 
Exhausted Europe, by the distant roar 

Roused from her trance, her shatter’d force combined, 
And half-redeem’d the freedom of mankind. 

But ah! too soon the imperfect efforts cease, 

And fainting Nations sleep in deathlike peace ; 

Not long :—Once more to vex the troubled times, 
Flush’d with the triumph of successful crimes, 
With rapine’s ravening eagles wide unfurl’d 
Behold! the fell Disturber of the World, 

Scourge of the weak, and terror of the strong, 
With unresisted legions pours along, 

O’er trembling States to stretch his iron reign, 
And wrest by force what fraud had fail’d to gain. 


Earth all his own—(so feigns his fabling pride! 

Thrones of the North! be yet that boast belied !) 

Earth all his own—in hope, he dares profane 

With impious grasp, the sceptre of the main :— 
But ENGLAND heard the vaunt, and NELSON made it vain. 


NELSON once more, (though, taught by him, we own 
The thanks, the triumph, due to Heaven alone,) 

Once more the chosen instrument of good, 

Fix’d on the waves, and stablish’d on the flood, 

His Country’s rights :—but seal’d them with his blood. 
O price, his conquering Country griev’d to pay! 

O dear-bought glories of Trafalgar’s day ! 
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Lamented Hero! when to Britain’s shore 

Exulting fame those awful tidings bore 

Joy’s bursting shout in whelming grief was drown’d 
And Victory’s self unwilling audience found ; 

On every brow the cloud of sadness hung, 

The sounds of triumph died on every tongue. 


Not joy thus doubtful, sadness thus sincere, 

Shall grace, erewhile, the Tyrant-Conqueror’s bier :— 
Whether with undiscriminating sweep 

The scythe of war, amid the mangled heap, 

Shall lay him low,—or lone, corroding care,— 
Without one heart to pity or to share,— 

"Midst cheerless toils of solitary sway, 

Shall waste his withering frame with slow decay ; 
Come when it will, from Heaven’s all-righteous hand, 
To save, or to avenge, each injured land, 

Nations shall kneel to bless the welcome doom ; 

And France, unfetter’d trample on his tomb. 


But thee, loved Chief! what genuine griefs bemoan! 
Fleets, Cities, Camps ; the Cottage and the Throne! 
Round thy throng’d hearse those mingling sorrows flow, 
And seek faint solace in the pomp of woe! 


Yet not the vows thy weeping Country pays, 

Not that high meed, thy mourning Sovereign’s praise 
Not that the Great, the Beauteous, and the Brave 
Bend, in mute reverence, o’er thy closing grave ; 
That with such grief as bathes a kindred bier, 
Collective Nations mourn a death so dear ; 

Not these alone shall soothe thy sainted Shade, 
And consecrate the spot where Thou art laid ! 

Not these alone. But, bursting through the gloom, 
With radiant glory from thy trophied tomb, 

The sacred splendour of thy deathless name 

Shall grace and guard thy country’s martial fame. 
Far-seen, shall blaze the extinguish’d ray, 

A mighty beacon, lighting Glory’s way ! 

With living lustre this proud Land adorn, 

And shine, and save, through ages yet unborn! 
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By that pure fire, before that hallow’d tomb 

Heroes and chiefs in valour’s opening bloom, 

Frequent, in solemn pilgrimage shall stand, 

And vow to prize, like Thee, their native land ; 

With pious ardour thy bright course pursue, 

And bid thy blended virtues live anew ;— 

Thy skill to plan; thy enterprise to dare ; 

Thy might to strike; thy clemency to spare ; 

That zeal, in which no thought of self had part, 

But thy loved country fill’d up all thy heart ; 

That conscious worth, from pride, from meanness free, 
And manners mild as guileless infancy ; 

The scorn of worldly wealth, the thirst of fame 
Unquenchable, the blush of generous shame ; 

And bounty’s genial flow, and friendship’s holy flame! 


And sure, if e’er the Spirits of the Blest 

Still fondly cherish, in the realms of rest, 

Their human passions, thine are still the same; 
Thy zeal for England’s safety and her fame ! 
And when in after-times, with vain desire, 

Her baffled foes in restless hate conspire 

From her fair brow th’ unfading wreath to tear, 
Thy hand,—and hands like thine,—have planted there— 
Thou, sacred Shade! in battle hovering near, 
Shalt win bright Victory from her golden sphere, 
To float aloft, where England’s ensign flies, 
With angel wings, and palms from paradise ! 


Cease then the funeral strain! Lament no more 
Whom, ripe for fate, *twere impious to deplore ! 
He died the death of glory! Cease to mourn, 
And cries of grief to songs of triumph turn ! 

Ah, no! Awhile, ere Reason’s voice o’erpow’rs 
The fond regret that weeps a loss like ours, 
Though thine own gallant spirit, wise as brave, 
Begg’d of kind Heav’n the illustrious end It gave; 
Though rival chiefs, while fondly they recall 

Thy storied combats, and thy glorious fall, 
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Count with just pride thy laurels as they bloom, 
But envy less thy triumphs than thy tomb, 

Yet, yet, awhile the natural tear may flow, 

Nor cold reflection chide the chastening woe; 
Awhile uncheck’d the tide of sorrow swell :— 
Thou bravest, gentlest Spirit! fare thee well ! 


THE PILOT THAT WEATHERED THE STORM. 


Written by Mr. Canning, and sung at the dinner to celebrate the 
anniversary of Mr. Pitt's bivthday on May 28, 1802. 


If hush’d the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 
The sky if no longer dark tempests deform ; 

When our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleep ? 
No—Here’s to the Pilot that weather’d the storm ! 


At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn ; 
Let Faction her idols extol to the skies ; 

To Virtue, in humble retirement withdrawn, 
Unblam’d may the accents of Gratitude rise. 


And shall not dis mem’ry to Britain be dear, 
Whose example with envy all nations behold— 
A Statesman, unbiass’d by int’rest or fear, 
By pow’r uncorrupted, untainted by gold ? 


Who, when Terror and Doubt through the Universe reign’d, 
While Rapine and Treason their standards unfurl’d, 

The hearts and the hopes of his Country maintain’d, 
And our kingdom preserv’d ’midst the wreck of the world. 


Unheeding, unthankful, we bask in the blaze, 
While the beams of the Sun in full majesty shine, 

When he sinks into twilight, with fondness we gaze, 
And mark the mild lustre that gilds his decline. 


So Pitt, when the course of thy greatness is o’er, 
Thy talents, thy virtues, we fondly recall! 
Now justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore ; 
Admir’d in thy zenith, but lov’d in thy fall! 
27—2 
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O! take, then—for dangers by wisdom repeil’d, 
For evils, by courage and constancy brav’d— 

O! take, for a Throne by thy counsels upheld, 
The thanks of a people, thy firmness has saved! 


And O! if again the rude whirlwind should rise, 

The dawning of peace should fresh darkness deform ; 
The regrets of the good, and the fears of the wise 

Shall turn to the Pilot that weathered the storm! 


The above is taken from the Times report of the following day. 


Canning’s altered version for the Pitt dinner in 1808 is 
as follows, and is taken from the rough MS. in his own hand- 
writing, evidently hastily written, with corrections and altera- 
tions : 


Again while around us the whirlwind is raging, 

The fair face of Heav’n while fresh tempests deform, 
With courage undaunted new perils engaging, 

We remember the Pilot that weather’d the storm. 


At the footstool of Power let Flattery fawn, 
Let Faction her Idols exalt to the skies, 

To Pitt from our wishes untimely witndrawn 
Unblamed may the accents of gratitude rise. 


And shall not his memory to Britons be dear, 
Whose example all nations with envy behold 
A statesman, unbiass’d by interest or fear 
By pow’r uncorrupted, untainted by gold. 


Who, when Terror and Doubt through the Universe reign’d, 
‘While Rapine and Treason their standards unfurl’d, 

The heart and the hope of his Country sustain’d, 
And one Kingdom preserved ’midst the wreck of a world. 


Unheeding, unthankful we bask in the blaze, 
While the beams of the sun in full majesty shine, 
When he sinks into twilight how pensive we gaze, 
And mourn o’er the darkness that marks his decline. 
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So, Pitt, when the course of thy greatness is o’er, 
Thy talents, thy virtues we fondly recall, 

Now justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore, 
Admired in thy zenith but adored in thy fall. 


Accept then for dangers by wisdom repell’d, 

For evils with courage and constancy braved, 
Accept for a throne by thy counsels upheld, 

The regrets of a people thy firmness has saved. 


And still midst new perils and struggles untried, 
Though Fortune may vary her changeable form, 
While thy name shall inspire us, thy spirit shall guide, 

We'll remember the Pilot that weather’d the storm, 


The MS. of the above song is endorsed by Mr. Bootle Wilbra- 
ham ‘ Canning’s alteration of his song (in his own handwriting) 
done for the meeting of the Pitt dinner in 1808 (at the Foreign 
Office on the morning of the day).’ It is now in the possession 
of the Earl of Lathom. 


Among Sneyd’s papers, marked as being ‘ Jeux d’esprits, etc., 
mostly by Canning,’ there is the following in an unknown 
hand, signed ‘ B.’, which was a signature adopted by Canning 
in Eton days for contributions to the Microcosm. 


O ye whose coaches haunt the crowded way, 

Pall Mall, or Bond Street, or whose nightly course 
Cheered by the flambeau’s blaze, to ball or rout 
On the light wheels of pleasure swiftly bends, 
Alas! ye little know what woes afflict 

The Parson’s soul—not his whose bulky frame 
Fills the big stall, or struts in puckered lawn, 
But who in threadbare coat and sunburnt wig, 
Curate or tutor, treads his weary path: 

For him nor smart postchaise, nor chariot proud 
Opes the gay door, to him unknown the joys 

Of plated mouldings, hammer cloth, and lace 
Chequered with green and buff, and whate’er else 
Godsall or Statchet to the wealthy yields 
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Then proudest he when, strange event, and rare, 
In the vile hackney called from the vile stand 

He rests his harassed limbs, and saves a walk, 
Even at a shilling’s cost—yet were this all, 
Patience might soothe his grief—but the fair form, 
Form, such as poets dream hath never feigned, 
The graceful step, the roseate lip, and eye 
Beaming like morn’s sweet ray—the witching tongue 
Where dwells persuasion, and where manly sense 
With female softness blends—the manners mild, 
Simple yet polished, and that angel heart 
Accustomed to the world, yet by the world 
Unhurt, untainted, for delights like these 

The Parson hopes not, for he dares not hope 

For thee, Eliza—him some rustic nymph 

Shall bless, with mottled arms, and freckled face, 
Well pleased to tend his hens or feed his pigs, 
Herself a Pig—Ah Jaffier,* true those strains, 
Wherein so well thou didst bewail thy fate, 

That gave thee elegant desires, and hopes 

And feelings worthy of a happier lot, 

But veiled those gifts in poverty’s dark cloud! 


THE JACKDAW AND THE PEACOCKS, 


Lines written by Warren Hastings, during his Trial in Westminster 
Hall, on Dundas, afterwards Lovd Melville. 


A Jackdaw of ambitious mind, 

And vainest of the Jackdaw kind, 
By luck, as he conceived it, found 

A Peacock’s feathers on the ground, 
Which, prompted by a foolish pride, 
He seized, and to his tail applied. 


* Jaffier was a character in a tragedy called ‘ Venice Preserved, 
by Otway. Charles Young and Betterton were famous in the part. 
Jather, a poor Venetian, secretly married a senator’s daughter, 
Belvidera, and betrayed a plot to murder his father-in-law. Com- 
plications ensued after the Venetian fashion, including stabbing and 
torture, and Belvidera went mad. = 
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Disdaining now his former crew, 

To join the Peacock tribe he flew; 

But they, the vile imposture loathing, 
Pecked off the surreptitious cloathing, 
And drove him from them with disgrace. 
Dejected, and in woeful case, 

He sought his former friends again— 
They, too, repelled him with disdain; 
And one more gentle than the rest, 

The Renegado thus addressed: 

‘ Thy fate shall be, whoever tries 

By trick and false pretence to rise, 

And intercept the prize of merit, 

And credit not his own inherit ; 

Of all the scorn and detestation, 

This lesson take for consolation.’ 

*Twas thus Dundas my moulting watch’t, 
And, as they fell, the feathers catch’t, 
With which most gorgeously arrayed 
In anniversary parade 

He claims his day to vaunt aloud on, 
And calls it, as it is, a proud one. 

But thus, tho’ now he knows no equal, 
Shall Justice serve him in the sequel. 
Expose him to the face of day, 

And all his cunning arts betray ; 

Leave not a budget to equip him— 
Pluck up his gaudy plumes and strip him 
As naked all above the leg 

As when he wore a Fillabeg, 

Shall lastly from his state dethrone him, 


And Foes impeach and Friends disown him. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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